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• The Catholic University of America's 
Continuing Education Project in Library Science 



The Catholic University of America's Continuing Education Project in 
Library Science has as its major goal the development of courses adapted 
to present and future library job requirements. The course materials are 
designed to meet the actual .on-the-job needs of middle and upper-level 
library personnel who have completed a master f 3 degree in library science 
and who have gained practical experience in a library environment. 

Three courses have been developed by the project: Human Resources in 
the Library System,. The GpvernmentaLLibrary Simulation for the Study 
of Administration of a Special Library, and Application of Computer 
Technology to Library Processes. For each set of course materials, the 
data base which was used was provided by Phase I of the research project, * 
which concentrated on an analysis of job dimensions and educational needs of 
middle and upper-level library personnel who had a masters degree in 
library science. 

Of the, 78 courses'to which the respondents in the study reacted, the highest 
demand was for courses in automation, administration of the governmental 
- library, administrative policies and practices^ and human relations in library 
administration. In the project the assumption was made that curriculum 
planning for post-MLS courses should combine judgments not only of those 
performing the jobs, but also of top-level administrators who are setting 
the standards for hiring and promotion and are in key positions to, know what 
libraries need in additional competencies for personnel in order to meet 
adequately the needs of clients in a time of great societal and technological 
change. The top-level library administrators thought the courses most 

ijames" J. Koftendick, and Elizabeth W. Stone. Post-Master's Educa- 
tion for Middle and Upper-Level Personnel in Libraries and Information 
Centers. Final Report, Phase I. (Washingt^ D.C. : Department of 
Library Science, The Catholic University of America, 1970) (ED 038,985). 
Subsequently revised and republished as Job Dimensions and Educat i onal 
Needs of Middle and Upper-Level Library Personnel (Chicago: American 
Library Association,, 1971). t 



needed at a level beyond the curriculum of the masters degree program 
in library science were; human relations in library * administration, 
administrative policies and practices, policy formation and decision 
making, anfl automation of* library processes. > . 

Through the use of a jobinvento.ry,. the survey also ascertained what 
activities the librarians were spending most of their time doing and what 
activities they considered most important in the performance of their 
jobs. Far outranking any other activity^ in the dimensions of both time 
and importance was : directly supervising and guiding subordinates. The 
rating by the respondents of the 223 job activities covered in the inventory 
provided valuable data for determining how much emphasis should be 
•given to different concepts that are presented in each of the three courses 
that have ;been developed. - '* 

EindingsJrom..the^questioimaire~a^ 

Phase I of the project shed considerable light on ^necessary attributes of 
formal courses at the post-master's level if thejT are to appeal to practicing 
librarians. High quality programs and. practical courses relevant to their 
present positions were the two curriculum-centered conditions that were 
mentioned most often by the respondents. From the free response answers 
of librarian respondents and their supervisors, it was apparent that cjuality 
was equated with interdisciplinary and systems oriented course content 
which would provide for a wide range of instructional strategies, including . 
a multi-media approach. Or, as one respondent expressed it: "New \ 
p rogr ams-should-be-jus t-that---- new -- based ofc~inro\fative ^ 
make full use of the educational technology concepts available today. " The 
criteria put forth by the librarians themselves have served as the guide- 
lines for these developing the three courses which constitute CUA f s 
Continuing Education Project. For example, The Governmental Libraxy 
Simulation uses simulation as its mode of teaching, while the course 
Human Resources in the Library System employs a wide variety of structured 
experiences related to on-the-job library problems, 

Throughout, a systems approach has been used which has facilitated the 
integration of knowledge from many sources with doncerns of a particular 
course. Use of a systems approach in.,the development of these coursos 
has also involved: (1) specification of behavioral objectives based on actual 
on-the-job learning needs; (2) assessment of student reperto^ss; 
(3) development of instructional strategies; (4) testing; (5) revising instruc- 
tional units (validation); and (6) packaging the course which is to be 



administered. Thus, the JLearnhtg. experiences have, been designed to 
produce the behavior specified for each bourse. 



-v 1 



On page iv are the names of our colleagues who have helped in the development 
of these courses especially designed for librarians at the post-ML'S level. Some 
of them worked^on a full-time basis for a given time span; others were.p^rt- 
time or occasional consultants, contributing to. some aspect of a course/ 
but all were valued and dedicated collaborators who deserve the gratitude of 
everyone who cares about the continuing education of librarians and the 
improvement of library service. 

CUA ? s Continuing Education Project, officially entitled, "Post-Master's 
Education for Middle and Upper-Level' Personnel in Libraries and Information 
Centers," and emanating from the University's Department of Library Science, 
has received financial support from the Bureau of Research, United States 4 
.Office of Education-and- T~he : Gatholic Uriiversity~of America. ~ 



Rev. James J. Kortehdick, S.S. 
Elizabeth W." Stone 

Directors of CUA's Continuing Education Project in Library Science 
Department of Library Science 
The Catholic University of America 
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HUMAN RESOURCES IN THE LIBRARY SYSTEM 
• INTRODUCTION TO THE COURSE-** 



Overview ' ••■ V...- " . . 

This course ts designed for the cpntinuingeducatron.of the .professional k 
librarian' at the level of middle, qrjipper management who finds that he or ' 
she heeds understanding-abouf human resources in the library system be- 
yond that acquire'd"elther- on the job or in the theoretical introduction to 
-administration-provided in the library science masters curriculum. Over- 
all, the course deals with a major dilemma facing'library supervisors :hpw 
to integrate- technical. and' human resources .t6.best-achieve- the library's 
service mission without slighting the employee's needs for a feeling of 
self-worth, and for growth and'development on the job. Emphasis through 
out the course is on, the application of behavioral science concepts to the 
planning and management of human resources in the library. 

Participant involvement through the use 
of varied structured experiences , 

.Librarians participating in the first phase of CUA's Continuing Education 
Project in Library Science (briefly ^described in the preceding pages) not 
only>;answered specific questions abput their jobs and related educational 
needs/but they also expressed opinions on methods of teaching -- in fact 
they spoke out very, forcefully on this, subject. They we^ in. agreement 
with leaders in adult education today 1 that the most effective teaching re- 
quires a multi-media approach and diversified teaching methods. They 
voiced what educators have beenpointing out for some time « that teach- 
ing ideas thr6ugh one method (lecture) or sometimes through two methods 
(lecture and^discussion) is no lopger sound, either pedagogically or 
technologically. The librarians- stated that if they t&ok the effort, time 

~~ lsee, for example, Malcolm S. KnowlfisApie Modern Practice of 

Adult Education: Andragogy versus Pedagogy. (New York: As f s ociation 
Press, 1970 )\ .'*-.' 

■ . I 



to 



Introdiictipj 

and mpney to come back fbr post-MLS courses, .they wanted the courses 
organized in such a way that they as participants, could beconB involved 
and* creative in the development of job^reb^J^ course conte nt. ^ ---j- 

Accordingly, the design for each section of the course incorporates audio- 
visual media, specially selected readings, a bibliography, a work assign- 
ment, .and a wide variety of structured e>q>eriences concerning library 
work-related~probl£ms in human relations. The terip. structured exper- 
iences refers to participant activity that some person — in this course 
that person.is designated as the leader — suggests, directs^ or leads. 
The purpose is tp provide participants vopportunities for practicing 
problem-solving techniques and other forms of behavior they might not 
twilling to experiment ^ith in real life on the job. The structured ex- 
perience s^suggested for the course. include rple plays, case studies, 
simulation games, "in-basket exercises, Ibid many .related participant 
activities. \ % . 

• * * 

The Research Base \ • 



CUA f s Research Project Team felt that there was np more important 
element in the whole process of personnel development than adequate 
determination of librarians 1 learning needs. As adequate determination 
involves an Understanding of needs as perceive^/by the employes as 
well as by th*-e«iptoyer, both middle and upper-level libriary personnel 
and their supervisors, top-ievel library personnel, provided information 
for the data base on which this course was selected for development, as 
well us foij the actual course content. Before disc^ssing : some of the 
findings on learning needs in the area of human /resotl^oSidevefopment in 
libraries as found in^Jhe first phase of the CUa/ studyMh job dimensions 
and educational needs, it is desirably first to define what is meant by 
learning needs. . * r \ j M 

Throughout the development yof this course, thq term "need 1 * 1 is used in ) 
the job context, as meaning alack in knowledge, skill, -or altitude that V 
interferes with the librarian's potential for performing maximally on the* 
job or interferes with his potential for assuming greater responsibilities. 
Existence of a need, therefore, indicates thiit present performance 
should oe charfged in some way, and change comes through" new learning. 
In\ short, learning needs can be designated as all those lacks that can be. 
identified. It should be kept in mind throughout this course that learning 
is nbfe limited to acquiring information, but includes acquiring new or 
greater skill,, or a new point of view, or a Change in attitude. Jt should 
also be kept in mind that learning needs, which relate to deficiencies of 

2 



• D. e sign s for Learning 

v learners, are distinguished from* learning objectives, which are State- 
ments of what the participant should know," or is able to demonstrate that 
5 is aBle to do as a result of 'the learning process. 



To determine- the learning needs -and job dimensions of middle and upper 
level library personnel, the Department of Library Science of The 
Catholic Univer&Ity^of Amdrica conducted & study of federal librarians/ 
GS^gradea/ 9 through 14, in the federal e complex. Three hundred and * 
sixty five'libibrians holding a master's degree in library^ science 
responded toj'questiohnairtes; twenty additional persons, top-lev6l 
library administrators, GS 15 arid above, "gave their opinions in personal 
interviews. / * x 

, — ffiith-the exception of the self -perceived neqd for coupes in automation, 
the questionnaire and- interview responses showed the self ^perceived 
educational needs to be closetyrrelated to present job activities of the 
respondents. By a consider^lfe^niargin, the single .activity mosWre- 
gugntly indicated in the job inventory was J'directly supervise and guide 
. v subordinates." Careful analysis of the results indicated that many 
supervisors had been promoted to their positions with little or no pre- 
paration for their new responsibilities, and consequently, they were ex- 
periencing, problems in the area of human relations. \ * 

The respondents who indicated interest In taking a course ranked human 
relations in library administration as their greatest course need of the 
13 management and administration courses listed, and out of~the total 
of 78 courses suggested, only the courses in automation received a 

higher ranking. *■ i 

* • * 

, Often. the persons most likely to be awatre.of less than maximum work 
performance are top-level administrators, as they are in ah advantage- 
ous po&ition to see needs for personnel development from their observa- 
tions of day to day work relationships and work results; their .assessments 
of the pfrobable consequences of changes; and their review of records and 
reports on employee performance. In this study,, the top-lev^l adminis- 
trators ^ere unanimous in their belief that a course in humkrcelations 
was the greatest single course need, .theiop-level supervisors 
interviewed thought that middle and upper-leveTlibrary personnel could 
• % use a course in the development of human resources in libraries and 
75% of them. thought that such a course should be offered at* the post- 
Master's level. . 

Y 3 ' - 



yln trod notion 

One of the most striking results of the study was the emphasis on job- 
connected personal characteristics in response to £ question asking what 
knowledge, abilities, and skills the librarian respondents would consider 
' • most important in'a person replacing them in their jobs. The heavy 
response to this question (86 per cfent of the 365 respondents) which came 
at the end of page 12 of a long questionnaire, is in itself indicative of the 
importance attached .to this question by the re spon dents. Specifically, 
the personality traits ranking the highest were: getting along with people, 
and adaptability and flexibility. Careful study of the responses showed 
that there was great pjsed forfmore skill in the area of mdtivating 
employees, and ''understanding human personality, especially in relation 
to the Highest 'ranking i(by far) activity in which tie respondents engaged, 
namely directly supervising and guiding subordinates. 

The responses from the top-level library supervisors provided more- 
evidence of this need. When asked what they hoped librarians would gain 
by participation in a post-master's program, they gave top priority 
rating to the librarian's becoming an "agent for change. 11 Becoming an 
agent for change requires skills in understanding the personalities of 
those with whom one works, the ability to create an environment in 
which "the individual can use his potential talents maximally, and an 
understanding of motivation in the work place. The competency most 
urgently needed, according to the top level supervisors, was capacity 
fbr directing others — including incejrpersonal skills. 

Another evidence of : need related to the fact that 90.3 per cent of the 
respondents stated that their jobs required them to be engaged in avoid- 
able details that could well be handled by supportive staff. The respond- 
ents were disturbed because they felt their talents were neither being 
fully used nor developed in their present positions. 

Based on this data and related factors described in the full report of the 
study, it was decided that the problem-solving and*paiticipant activities 
presente^lin this course should emphasize needs in the areas of under- 
standing huftian behavior, the integration of the employee's goals with 



the goals of the library system, theories and concepts of motivation, 
perception* and organization development; the time spent in each area 
to be weighted in relation to apparent needs discovered through careful 
aAalys'is of the survey results. * 4 • • 




Designs for Learning. 

Content , 

The course has four core units: ~ 

Uhitl: Management;, A Systems Perspective and Approach 

' ■* which deals chiefly with the evolution of modern management 
. and the objectives of management in the library.'' 

'Unit 2: The Worker —.Human Being/Personality: A Systems 
Perspective and Approach 
• which presents one model of human behavior, discusses- some 
of the key elements. of that "model such as adjustment, needs, 
frustration, aggression, anxiety / and examines briefly some 
other theoxjes of personality. 

VMt 3: Work, Management and the Workeir: An Integration of the 
System • . " " 

"which deals with-management as a systenTana its "integration 
into the worker system;.the librarian-worker as a.system.and. 
its' integration into the management system; and the inter- 
action £id response of the managerial system's goals/ and 
the worker system's goals. J 

Unit 4: Developing the Library's Human Resources: / . 
Managerial Strategies 1 

The largest block of tiirie is devoted to this unit, which covers 
>perfception; v 'inotivation theories in the work place as exampli- 
fiedbyArgyris, McGregor, Likert, Herzberg, McClelland 
and'Gellerman;, and OD (Organization Development). 

In addition there are a number of^iptional units, called Enrichment 
Modules, which cover the following subjects: History of Management 
Concepts; Concepts of Management Revealed through Three Major Social 
Groups; and the Influence of Perception in the Work. Situation. 

The package .components of the course: 
Learning materials - ; " " ' 

A wide range "of learning, materials has been developed for this course 
so that it wi^ll have the capacity to meet diverse individual job r related 
needs ^and interests of participants. The learning materials include: 
the Study Gufde , enrichment modules, a two-part Leader's Handbook , 
(Designs for Lb&rning , and Aids) , a selection of suggested readings, 
more extensive annotated bibliographies, suggested films and tapes, 



.Introduction - 

simulation games, work assignments for, each session of the class, and 
suggested handouts'. The wide variety of learning materials hasfoeen^ 
designed to make more effective use than would otherwise be possible of 
the leader's capacity to serve as a facilitator of learning, taking into 
account both individual differences and environmental contingencies. 

Each of the materials has been designed for .special and sometimes 
multiple purposes. Understanding, their nature and scopg is essential 
*for their .effective use. In the following paragraphs, each of the package 
components is briefly described. 

The Study Guide - * \ 

includes the knowledge content for the four core units of the course 
and the enrichment modules, plus/learning objectives and bibliographies N 
for each unit. It is for the use pf both participants and leader. 

— — —/ ' 

The main function of the Study Guide is to serve as a systematic and 

somewhat detailed guide to the major knowledge content of the course. , 

In the form of a detailed outline, it presents the main <c6ncepts dealt 

with in the course and establishes the logical and developmental relations 

among these concepts. . Like a road map, it can be helpful in establishing 

direction, perspective and relationships, but just as reading a map is 

not an adequate subs titute for an actual trip, flo ioothe Study J3uidei sA 

most effective when used in conjunction with the other learning materials. 

Bibliographies , ; - ' - 

are included in each .unit of the Study. Guide . They contain all 
the references cited in the text and also include a substantial number of 
works that might have been cited. In each case, it should be emphasized 
that the bibliographies represent but a sample of the literature rather 
than a comprehensive listing. Each of the bibliographies is ^nnota^ted 
in relation to the particular content of the unit in which it is presented. 

V f . ' 

Enrichment modules 

are included in the Study Guide and haye been designed to 
provide background and development data that can be used in a number of 
ways. They can be used by the leader as examples in presenting the 
basic content^of the course; they can be used by leader or participants 
as a starting point for further research in a particular area; or they can 
be used as an independent study package by the participant, much as 
programmed instruction materials might be used. Of the two typesjof 
programmed instruction materials, remedial and adjunct, the enrich- 
ment modules would correspond to the latter, for they do not repeat the ^ 



Designs for Learning 

materials covered in the structured designs prepared for each unit, but 
rather present additional concepts that can be handled well through 
individual study. 

It is suggested that|either the leader or the participants might wish to 
develop other modules and submit them for inclusion in the course* Such 
activity would serve as a good term project for an individual or a team 
of participants. For example, a task force might wish to develop a unit 
highlighting major concepts which a library should consider in .order to 
provide for the development* of personnel throughput a library system, or 
develop evaluative instniments\by which ar* individual library system 
might measure its progress in the area of personnel development. In 
this connection, one of the readings, would prove helpful: "Guidelines for 
the Development of Human Resources. ul 



The«Leade'r f s Handbook: Designs for Learning * 
= - is -intended/to-be a v.ersatile^ and flexible leader's guide to the 
entire course and to each meeting of the group. It is hot meant to be 
restrictive in any way, and the leader should use the* material selectively, 
modifying it as the course proceeds, thereby creating his own unique 
design-for learning? - ' ~ 

Learning designs have been prepared for each section of the course, and 
although the. designs deal with specific and detailed skills and procedures, 
the authors wish to emphasize that all designs should be thought of as 
suggestions. T^individuaTleader, or teaching team, may wish to use 
them only as startirigvpoints from which to.develop other designs based 
on the special needs oN^ividuals enrolled in thef course. 

The fqrmat in the Leader' s N Haridbook: Designs for Learning has been 
differentiated in the following manner: 

\ ' 

All design suggestions and comments addressed to the leader extend to 
the left hand margin of the page. * * 

- — ' *~ • n 

- —a 

iElizab^^ eel. Personnel Development and 

Cg^lin^inf^ducation in Libraries," Library Trends, 10:97-117, 
July, 1971. 
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All remarks and group* directives' that the leader 
might address to the participants are indented. 

For each meeting of the course, the following summary outline is 
suggested in the Leader's Handbook: Designs for Learning: 

I. State the topic of the meeting,- summarizing its scope. 'C 

II. , Define the objectives for the meeting." 

It is suggested that at the opening of each meeting the leader stdte 
the objectives for that meeting, as he has planned it, in his own 
words* 4 Depending on what he feels it is important to emphasize, 
" in accordance with participant needs, the objectives for any given 
fleeting may or may not . coincide exactly with/the objectives that 
have been established for the unit as a* whole. In either case, it 
is suggested that the leader state the objectives in his own word- 
ing father than usinglthe^formalized wording of the establ ished 
objectives. / # 

.IB[. , Indicate tathe group the method* of 'evaluation to-be used; It is 
recommended that individual participants not be graded on their 

class4>articipation,„a&ihis .would j3.ejemJmprac.ticaLand .would, 

probably be resented by, library, supervisors studying at the post- 
master's level.. For each meeting, however, some evaluative 
procedures are suggested, "and atthbygh tfiey only partially reflect 
what the participant may 4 learn in the session, thdy serve asa 
specific beginning 1, which the leader may modify in keeping with his 
; own mannar of conducting the course. Evaluation is further com- 
plicated by the fapt that attainment of objectives set for any onfe 
meeting is conditioned by objectives set for other meetings and by 
the total scope ofuthe course.* Whatever evaluative methods are ^ 
selected by the leader, however, it is important that they be ex- 
plained to the participants. 
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IV. Pre-Meeting Preparation 
Suggestions for participant preparation for each meeting are 
s.tated in the summary outline, and. should be given to the 
t group at the close of the preceding session.. 

V. Materials needed-. 
^ „ A checklist for the leader. 

VI/ Opening the meeting. • 

In the opening: statement it is suggested that the leader state the 
topic and the objectives for the meeting, relating them to 
previous meetings and whenever possible tp participants 1 work 
experience, in order to reinforce understanding of the 
objectives. * 



It is also suggested that the opening statement include a brief 
outline ,of the sequence of activities to be followec^uring the 
meeting. The group members will then have an idea of what 
, is to-takfe-place -and what is^to be-expected^of tUqm. Also £hey 
will see that the leader has done his homework and knows 
where he is going, in the meeting. . • 

VII . • Procedure for the meeting. 

The^rpcedujr/e for each session is made up of content - 
. presentation and participant-activities. w , 

VIII. ' Summary . 

IX. Briefing for next session. 
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The Leader y s Handbook: Aids 

is the second part of the leader 1 s guide. In this book, are assembled 
a special collection of readings, and all fdrms, work assignments,, hand- 
outs, transparencies, films, cassettes, arid games. 

Forms 



Anumber of forms have v been designexi r for t possible use. 
throughout the course. Some are for imparting ongathe ring information, 
others concern evaluation, and others help participants to focus on 
particular issues. All forms are included in the Leader's Handbook: 
Aids, and they are numbered consecutively: form 1, form 2, etc. Forms 
are not designated by special symbol. 

Work Assignments \ 

In preparation for each session, work assignments have been 
designed for participants to describe some phase of .their thinking, role, 
or practice in their library situations. Completing these assignments 
will not calLfor extensive reading or research. Their purpose is to 
direct the participant's thinking toward particular wo rkr- related concepts . 
and possible solutions to on-the-job problems. All work assignments 
are included in Leader y s Handbook: Aids, and are numbered consecutively. 

- ^ Handouts 



All handout materials are labeled Handout, and each is- 
keyed by a sym bol to the section of the course for which.it has been de- 
signed, r H | is tho symbol for handout, and* I H-4:2 I , for example, 



would indicate that it was designed for use in Unit 4, the second handout 
suggested for that unit 



As all handouts should be duplicated in sufficient quantity in advance of 
the session in which they are to be used, they are assembled together for 
easy accessibility in the Leader's Handbook: A ids. ~ 

: : — " r * X> 



Tran sp 



arencies 



is the designation used for transparencies. Eacji is 
so labeled, followed by a number indicating the order :ir| whiph it has- 



been suggested for use.- | T-12, J , for instance, would indicate that 



this- is the twelfth transparency recommended in the course. As they 
are often applicable at more than one place* in the course, the leader is 
encouraged to use transparencies in ways other than those suggested. He 
is also encouraged to make his own transparencies interpreting the 
specific emphases he wishes to make in the course. * 

'•.* •• . ID 
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To^faciKt^afe production of the transparency designs, they are executed 
in a size suitable for direct thermofax reproduction. The leader who 
elects to use them may add color or leave them as they are. General 
directions for making, coloring, and mounting transparencies are pro- 
v x ided^_A few of the transparencies included are put^out by commercial 
firms, and in each case the firms have. others which are also related to 
the content of the course. Should the leader wish to order copies, the 
names' and addresses-of. these firms are provided. 

. . JEilms • 

The' project has not produced any films. The main reason, 
in addition to tft^cost involved, is that there are many films already in • 
existence that are appropriate for use in this course. Those .deemed 
particularly suited to a given unit of the course are mentioned in that 
unit, and a re keyed into the c6urjse design. |f [ is the symbol for 
films and | F-12 hvould me|n the twelfth film to be suggested in the 
Leader's Handbook: Designs for Learning. 

- . • - - ... t * - 

Sometimes a film is suggested for Use in a particular session, but time 
is not alloted $or viewing it during, the meeting. It is suggested that 
participants be encouraged to view films at a viewing/listening station 
where they can see films on their own time outside of the class period. 
To be most useful, such independent viewing, should be accompanied by_ 
a- Sheet or card focusing the viewers attention on certain questions or 
problems brought out in the film. Form 8 is suggested as. a model for 
suph viewing, but it would probably need to be adapted to the particular 
film being shown. 

■4 

Other films recommended as having relevance 'to the course but-not 
specifically suggested in any of the siructiyred.ctesigns for a class* session 
are listed also in the Leader f s Handbook: Aids. The leader would find 
it profitable to review this list. and may find films that meet the needs of 
his group to better advantage than those suggested specifically in the 
structured designs. This film list includes necessary information for 
ordering: cost, length, indication of sound/silent, black and white/color, 
and 8 or 16 mm. It should* be emphasized' that the list is merely a 
sample of the films available rather than a comprehensive listing. 

Readings * 

A special collection of readings on human behavior in organi- 
zations has been selected from a widie variety. of sources, chiefly the 
behavioral disciplines and management literature. Because of space 
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limitations, these readings have not been duplicated, but each is briefly 
described and related to a particular section of the course. Leaders who 
wish to distribute copyrighted materials included in the Handouts or in 
the Readings must request permission from the original publisher before 
duplicating.material for distribution to participants; Such copies of 
, the JReadihgs - would J;henJform .a^sep arate volume, a human resources . 
reader. » 

There is a great advantage in having such a reader for the participants, 
as easy access to the articles-yrill greatly increase the likelihood of their 
being read. An important element in making the readings attractive to 
the participants is the manner in which reference is made to -specific 
articles. It'ismot envisioned t k hat these readings will be assigned, and 
they should not be thought of as a textbook or even a suppiementaxy text- 
book. Rattier it is~envisioned that the leader will be so thoroughly 
familiar with the readings that he can refer participants to specific arti- 
cles both in answer to individual questions,, and in response to interest 
expressed during group discussions. ^ 

Throughout the- Study Guide and the Leader's Handbook; Designs for 
Learning , bibliographical -references to selections listed in the readings c 
are designated by Readings~at~ttie~end*ofthe-entry. , . — - ~ 



Evafuation 



Within an educational frame of reference, evaluation nieans the determi- 
nation of the Value of an educational program or activity as perceived 
and measured by different evaluators: (1) the program participants; (2) 
the program leader; (3)~supervisors or^s.ubqrdinates in the work place 
who^are able to observeVthe program participants in on-therjob situations; 
(4) th^developers of the course. „ p " - \ * , " 

Each of these evaluators places value on the learning experience from* 
his own particular point of view, based on his individual needs, values, 
and goals. Thus, program ^participants usually stress the value of the - 
learning experience to them in the job situation; the program leader tends 
to look for beneficial changes in knowledge, skill, group behavior, self- 
directed inquiry, self-development on the part of participants; colleagues 
at work normally place value on improved job performance shown by the 
participant after involvement in the educational program,^as.perdeived. 
from their association with the participant. ^ 

' - 12 ■ - - 
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Evaluation is thus a complex process, and further complicated by a con- 
flict in values regarding. the process of evaluation. Some evaluators 
place their highest values on precision of measurement, hard scientific 
data, and collection of data. Others place their highest priorities on 
the values of self-actualization, creativity and innovation. These wide 
differences (with many positions in between) on the best type of-evalu- 
ation evolve from the fact that people have different philosophies and 
definitions ofeducatiom If an educator sees as his chief objective in- 
creasing the. amount of concrete specific knowledge hi a given area of 
study, then the most efficient evaluation would center around quantitative 
'measurement* 

For the educator of adults who tends to feel guilty because he has not 
developed scientific evaluation processes,, quantified and thoroughly 
tested, Knowles offers some guilt-reducing comments by pointing out 
that it is not possible to prove scientifically that a single course or even 
a single curriculum will produce all *the* desired changes and meet all the 
objectives, setiorth for it. * He lists four reasons why the task # is an 
impossible one: . * ■ 

„ (1). . .human behavior isjtoo^complicated, and the number of 
variables affecting it are too numerous, i . (2). . . the social 
sciences have not yekproduced the 'rigorous research pro- ^ 
cddures' and measurement instruments for getting the kind of 
hardfr'data required for evaluating many of the subtle and more- 
importanteputcomes of a comprehensive program of adult v 
education; (3,). . ..the kind of intensive and scientific evaluation 
these statements are advocating requires- investments of time 
and money that many institutional- policy makers are unwilling 
to make simply to document the worth of training which they 
can see is valuable; and (4) adult education is, unlike youth , 
education, an open system in which participation is voluntary, 
, so that the worth of a program is more readily tested by, the 
degree of persistence and satisfaction of its clientele. 

.The position taken in preparing this course is that every possible effort 
should be made to make the evaluative measures used as scientific as 
possible, but that scientific evaluative measures are not feasible, or 
perhaps not even desirable, in relation to every segment of the course. 



llCnowlesVpp. cit,, p. 220. 
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When.more isrpi&misedthan can„be delive red-it jresults.in_frustrati on: 
and over-emphasis on trying to prpve what is not possible to prove 
through the use of evaluative instruments now available or available in 
the foreseeable future. 

Knowles defines adult education as "d process of facilitating and pro- 
viding resources for self -directed inquiry and selfrdevelopment. 11 ! If, 
at the post-MLS level, this definition can be accepted, then the developer 
of courses and curricula has an obligation to. inyolve-the participants-in - 
collecting data that will enable them to. assess the effectiveness of the 
program in terms of how well it helps them accomplish their objectives. 
Thus, a dominant theme throughout post-MLS courses should be parti- 
cipant involvement through structured experiences designed to enable 
each participant to meef his particular needs. ^ 

Evaluating the Program * 

In the aBove context, program evaluation is related to three princi- 
pal-purposes: ' - — ™ _ \ 

To measure progress -toward stated goals'. — 

2. To improve the program developed, including, such 
aspects as objectives, methods and techniques, 
materials, and quality of learning outcomes, and 

3. To stimulate growth and improvement of the participant" 
in his job situation. 

Essentially the evaluation process consists of several steps: (1) formula- 
ting the questions to be answered (or establishing the criteria, yard- 
sticks, or benchmarks); (2) collecting the data that will provide answers 
to those questions; (3) analyzing the data aiid interpreting what they mean 
in relation to the questions raised; and (4) modifying plans, operation, 
and program in the light of the findings. This seems a deceptively 
simple and mechanical process, but decisions have to.be made repeatedly 
as to when to evaluate, what to evaluate, and who should participate in 
the evaluation. 

• * * 

In order to provide evaluative data for the, improvement of the course, 

l Md. , p. 222. 
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"two -basic components are necessary: (1) fbrmulative evaluation, which 
is designed to answer questions about improving ihu course during its 
development, and (2) summative evaluation, designed lo answer questions 
about the final product. " ' 

f 

Forms have been designed to help with program (Evaluation,, and are dis- 
cussed in some detail in the summary outline lor the; introductory session 
of the class . Forms 5/and 6 are suggested.for forniulattve evaluation, 
and form 7-for summative evaluation. 1 ?- . V 

l i 

Program evaluation depends on colleague participation, and for this 
reason it is important in the first session that the lender outline clearly 
for the participants what evaluative instruments will lie used* and to 
orient them to the idea that continuous evaluation is rm essential element 
of the program-- both participant self -evaluation and post-meeting 
evaluations. * - ' . 

The leader should make^t clear to participants howjfe proposes t o us e 
post-meeting evaluations in modifying future course plans and. in struc- 
turing learning experiences. Unless the ddia collected on the evaluation' 
forms is actually used to improve the conduct of the course, it is point- 
less to go through the.mbtions of an evaluation exercise after each ses- 
sion or at the end of the course. Furthermore, if there is no evidence 
of use being made of % data, participants will soon refuse to take the - - ■ 
time to fill out the forms. . . ' 

4 Evaluating the Participants' ^ , 

Achievements r ' . * . 

In connection with each group meeting and each unit of the^course, 
learning objectives are specified, and for each segment of the course, 
certain learning designs have been suggested, which to a large extent 
involve problem -solving situations. For most of the activities suggested 
there-are no normative standards; rather the evaluation,by nature of 
the activities .themselves, must.be based on subjective judgments. To 
make the evaluation processes specific as possible, however, certain 
kinds of evidence are suggested in each session for use by the leader in 
evaluating the, participants 1 achievements. 

Thus in the first section of each unit there is a statement, something like ' 

1A11 forms are included in chronological order in the Leader's 
Handbook: Aids. . 
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i 

the following: "Participants will be considered tqjfeve undersWd th6se 
concepts when they have^emonstrateti that they are able to .apply the * 
leading they have accomplished by. . . 11 Admittedly; 'the means suggested 
in these statements themselves are usually subjective, so it is recom- 
mended that the leader develop throughout the bourse a folder of material 
on each participant. In this folder the leader would place all the data 
which he would use in making hi? final -evaluation of the participant in 
relation to the-.course, including an.anecdotaljrecord. ) 

Anecdotal' Records 



It is suggested that an anecdotal record be kept by the leader 
for each participant. In it would be noted briefly how the participant met 
the evaluative criteria listed for each session of the class. Evidences of 
the participant's increased abilities in participating in the group activities 
should be noted, in this record. These records also provide the leader 
with an opportunity to analyze between sessions what kind of experiences 
the participant needs in order to further his growth, and assignments 
can be made accordingly, learning designs can be structured or (restruc- 
tured) to, meet these needs, or individual assignments can be made. 



Participants should be encouraged to take responsibility for their own 
learning and eyaluatidn, by setting their own short and long-term objec- 
tives for the course, and it is recommended that the leader keep such 
information also in the anecdotal record. Completed work assignments 
and other course requirements, as determined by the leader, would also 1 
be°included. * . \ s 

"v „ » « 

Leader-Participant Interviews 

It is suggested that the leader hold one interview with each 
participant early in the course, and that another interview be held toward 
the end of the course. In the first interview, the participant would discuss 
his own learning objectives for the course, stating what he hoped to 
accomplish, ^ In the follow-up interview, he would evaluate the manner in 
which he accomplished his goals, and at the same time he shoulcbbe 
encouraged to set up some long-range goals for his own self -directed 
continuing education following the conclusion of the course. 

In one of the sessions on motivation (4. 25), the advantages and techniques 
of "let's talk it over sessions" are presented as a form of employee 
appraisal. It is recommended that the leader-participant interviews take* 
into account as many of the concepts as possible regarding employee 
evaluation by objectives, thus making the interviews a demonstration of 

f 
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one method of employee evaluation, as well as an opportunity for partici- 
pants to formulate their own learning goals and evaluate their s 
achievements. ^ • . • 

Written Examinations ^ * , /* 

If the suggested means of evaluation ire carried out cohsci- 
entiously throughout the course, it would not seem, necessary td have a 
final written examination, unless such an examination is prescribed by - 
the academic institution as necessary to obtain credit for the cqufcse. If 
a final written examination is required, it is recommended that m-basket 
exercises might be the form of examination mos't in keeping with the 
type of learning designs presented throughout the course. The objection 
to this type of examination is that it is basecl once more upon the subjec- 
tive judgment of the person conducting the course. Art alternative would 
be the devising of multiple choice questions in which the major content 
in the course would be presented. 

Motivation for learning 



The-relationship between- motivation and learning is exceedingly important. 
A person must-betadequatdy jrngtivateduf changes in his* knowledge 
comprehension, skill, attitudes or value s^are-to~accur. It, is, anticipated 
that librarians participating in this course will be adequ^fy-rnotivated ♦ 
to learn. They will be enrolling voluntarily to further their pwn~profes- 
• sipnal growth and development, since- pt>st-MLS courses are* not pre- 
scribed by the profession as mandatory for practice orpromotion. In a 
recent study 1 it was- found that librarians we inmost likely t<Xe, motivated 
to engage ip formal continuing, education when the course content' was 
directly related to their-job situation, thus providing them with* a chance 
to develop their. potential within the context of their work/ 

This emphasis on motivation, however, places considerable responsibility 
upon the course leader, for .once the individual has enrolled; his jnotiv^-- 
*. tion must be kept sufficiently high. Whether initial motives chn be made 
to last or transposed into others strong enough to bring about learning in 
line* with the course objectives is in large part dependent upon v the instruc- 
fional skills, personal understanding and conscious effort of the leader. 

A participant reluctant to attempt certain kinds of changes may fear 
failure or see the changes as an attack on his attitudinal patterns. Group 

lElizabethW. Stone. Factors Related to the Professional Develo p- * 
ment of Librarians . (Metuchen, N.J. : Scarecrow, 1970). 
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forces, if skillfully used, can provide a supportive atmosphere and exert 
constructive influence on attitudes and values. The problem of motiva- 
tion becomes one of organizing activities In such a way that course par- 
ticipants^nrBggnrto dpfive satisfaction from new ways of behaVing 
before old patterns are'comple'tely relinquished. The cumulative power 
of. learning is. rewarding in that it allows the learne$ to go on to some- 
* thing which before was* out of reach. " • 

In summary,^ successfulxompletion of this'course requires that the . . 
participant perc^ive\the prq>osed learning task as personally important 
to his own^rdtessional growth .and development. It also puts responsi- 
bility on the l£^der;tb help participants in a variety of ways defending 
on the individual »eeds of each* to acquire the learning they desire.. 
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CLIMATE SETTING, RESOURCE IDENTIFICATION 
AND GROUP-EXPECTATIONS 

< Setting the Climate for th£ Course 

m It is -important to the success of the course that participants get to 

^ know, and feel at ease with one another and with the leader as quickly as 

'•possible. Learning will be facilitated to the extehtthat group mfemberq 

are able, to. identify and make effective use of all resources present in the 

group. - o 

For Ihis-reason, it is recommended that the leader meet with the group 
before the first content-oriented session of the class — or if an additional 
pre-session isjimpossible to'arrange, it is suggested that the first regular- 
ly scheduled session of the class be devoted to -an agenda similar to the * 
introductory session described here rather than to the course content. 1 

.The leader should make clear that he sees himself as a facilitator of 
learning, a flexible resource to be utilized in a variety of ways (as lecturer, 
advisor, counselor,, etc.) by the participants.-- both as individuals and as 
a group — according to their particular needs "and expectations. It is, 
important that the leader take the' initiative in sharing himself with the 
group ~ his feelings as well as his thoughts insofar as he- is able to do 

. - J-For descriptive examples of ways tQ facilitate adult "learning in 
class, situations, applicable at the post-graduate level, seet Malcolm S". 
Knowles, the Modern Practice of Adult Education: Andragogy Versus 
Pedagogy (New York: Association, 1970),| pp. 371-376; or Garl.R,, 
Rogers, Freedom to Learn (Columbus. Ohio:. Merrill, 1969)) pp. 29-164. . 
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i * * * 

this naturally ,*in ways which do, not demand or impose but represent 
simply a i>erSonal sharing* which the group members'may take or leave, ] 

During thi^ introductory sessiofi, the participants should have an oppor- 
tunity to learn,, about each other .and about the leader, particularly the 
expectations that each has for/the course. and the resources each brings 
£o the course The leader's chief concern should be establishing a col- 
laborative relationship with the participants, making clear that as the 
course proceeds *it will be a process of mutual inquiry and learning 
together. .** 
- V 

Physical Arrangement of Meeting Place 

Research »has shown that the physical arrangement of *the room can handi- 
cap or*aid tHe^process of learning. It is to be remembered that those in 
the course will have had some years of experience and they will expect 
some opportunity to share jtheir experience and recognition for what they 
have accomplished, One way to make participation easy and thus for 
individuals to receive special recognition is to make it easy for members 
of the group to see'and hear ,^ach other. One method which achieves this 
objective is shown iti~Figjire 1 on oie following page. 

Another way to encourage participation is to avoid setting the leader off 
as.the-center of attention --at a separate table or at the head of the 
table arrangement, whatever it may be. For this reason, it is to be 
noted that the leader is,<seated*at the middle of one side of the rectangular 
set-up. From tliis position he or she is easily visible to all, but does not 
dorhinate the" scene .at all times. This arrangement, it has beeq found, 
will tend to encourage members tq.participate in the discussion without 
waiting for approval or direction by the leader. If therais an/assistant 
group leader for any or all of the sessions, his or her positim is shown 
opposite that of -the group leader. A * 

' ? ' v? " *» " , " 
Note that the plan calls for coffee and/or tea to be available away from 
the actual meeting table, but somewhere in the same room. It has been 
found that when a group breaks and goes off to canteens during the ses- 
sion time is taken away that the group can better spend mixing with each 
other in informal discussion. If the coffee or tea is in the room, it also 
permits the participants to get a drink and bring it back to the table 
whenever they wish — a freedom which can add to the feeling of comfort 
and attentive well -being in the class session. 

!For some guidelines on how to facilitate learning, see Rogers, 
op. cit.,, pp. 164-166. * 
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Introductory Session — 

Suggested, Agenda for Introductory Session 
Although the following summary outline is presented in considerable 
detail, it is. not meant, to impart a sense of formality. Any of the ele- 
ments can be easily expanded, contracted, or combined with other 
methods not mentioned here. This section will serve as an introduction 
to the summary outline format used throughout the book -in presenting 
the learning designs for each of the sessions. As has beeh stated 
already, but bears repeating, designs outlined in some^detail for each * 
session of the class are meant to be primarily suggestions. The leader 
is encouraged tp adapt and change them in ways that best meet the needs 
of the librarians who have enrolled for his course. 

The time frame for the course is 15 weeks, with a meeting to be held 
once a week. The course is designed so that each weekly meeting would 
consist of tyo 75-minute periods, which should be punctuated by a coffee 
break. This^ latter element, common to adult education meetings, pro- 
vides an opportunity for informal sharing of ideas as well as recognizing 
that there is a limit to the interest span of adults sitting in a relatively * 
. immobile position. 

Format ■ ( , 

It should be noted, as stated in the introduction, that^ie format in this 
book is differentiated in the following way: 

All design suggestions and comments addressed to the leader extend to 

the left hand margin of the page. * . . 

*' » - 

All remarks and group directives that the leader 
might address to the participants are indented. 



Summary Outline for Meeting on: CLIMATE 
SETTING, RESOURCE IDENTIFICATION, 
AND GROUP EXPECTATIONS , 



Objectives for the Meeting: . 

A. To set the climate for the course. 

B. To identify all relevant resources among members of the group — 
- both participants and leader. 
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. C. To introduce the objectives, scope, content, and materials oLthe 
course/ ' 

D. To discover individual expectations for the course. 

E. To describe course requirements and evaluation procedures. 

Evaluation ' • - , 

.The degree to which these objectives are achieved will be judged by the 
leader's direct personal appraisal of: jfc 

A. The ability of t£e group to jisten to and draw from individual par- 
ticipants infomatiQ^^qut their^special^interests and experience, 
the resources ancT abilities they have to share with the group, 
their goals and values. * 

B. The-ability~of~part^ 

"focused to meet their job-related needs. 

C. The freedom and thoughtfulness with which participants share their 
personal, expectations for the course- and the expectations of the 
libraries from which they come. 

D. The ability, of participants to assume responsibility for constituting 
themselves.into research task force* group.s. 

Pre-Meeting Preparation: ' \ * 

A. Read the introductory material and the prologue to the Study Guide, 
if it was distributed at the time pf registration for the course. 

B. Fill out Form 1, if it was distributed at registration. 
Materials Needed:'* 

Study Guide — enough copies fqr all participants flf not already 
. distributed; 

Folded stiff paper or cardboard (such- as half .an v 8£ x 11 manila folder) — 
enough for each person to make a large letter name identification 
to place in front of him. 

Felt tip pens 

Chalkboard, or portable 6asel with pad. 
Blank transparencies. 
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' 'Overheat! projector. 
Newsprint (to uge for making group lists). 
Masking tape. * ' ■ 

Blank sheets of paper (8^ x 11) — enough for all participants. 
Sufficient copies of the following forms for all pajrticipants (if leader has 
decided to use them):. 

Form 1 Identification and Expectation Sheet (if not already 

. distributed) * ' 
Form 2 - Report on Readings. 
Form 3 ~ Analysis of a Research Study 
Form 4 Work Assignments: Instruction .Sheet 
Form 5 ~ Criteria, for Self-Evaluation 
Form 6 — Post-Meeting iteactionnaire • 
Form 7 Final Evaluation Sheet 

JForm 8 ~ Viewer's Film Critique ■ \ • 

Form 9. --'Suggested Schedule for Participant Interview of Leader 

Folded slips with a single letter (A,B,etc.) for Assigning letter code to 
each participant for use in submitting work assignments. 

,W.ork.asj5ignmenta_^_enough cppies^fprjalL 1. L_ _ ___ 

16 mm film projector (if schedule calls for film presentation) 

Films: ' ■ 



I F-l — f, The Anatomy of a Group" * 
Tape Recorder (optional),. </ f ' 

Opening the Meeting * ' 

As participants a^riv c e, ask each to fill out Form 1, if they have not done 
so already. Request that participants retain this form themselves until 
the end of the meeting as it will be used as . a reference aid in various 
activities during the meeting. 

Ask each participant to write his r ime on a folded. cardboard sheet, in 
letters large enough to be read across* the room, using a felt tip pen. 
Each person should place this name identification in front of him or her - 
during the first few meetings of the group, the leader included. 

* . - * ** 

State the objectives for the meeting in your own words. 

Outline briefly the sequence of activities that will make up the meeting: 

A. Ihtroductibn to course. 

B. Group introductions. 

C. Group interview of leader*. 
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D. Overview 0/ scope of course content, tfie 
structural design of the course and the * " 
rationale for it. , ; 1 

U. 1 Pooling of individual learning needs\and 
expectations, j 

F. Review of resource aids provided for 
participants. j 

G. Discussion of course requirements^ and 
evaluation procedures.. 

H. Film presentation (optional). 

I. Formation of research task force groups. 
J. Summary. / 

K. Briefing for next meeting. 



A. Content Presentation: 



Introduction to Course 



Present a brief introduction to the importance of the course in the 
profession . of librarianship today and" discuss the over-all objectives of 
Jthejc.ojuraa._ Su ch an introductio n i^phynclude Jdeas such as the 
following: t . 



.This course deals with a major dilemma facing 
library supervisors: how to integrate technical 
and human resources to best -achieve the .library 1 s 
service mission without slighting the employee's ' 
, negds for a feeling of self -worth, and for growth 
and development on the job. What can the 
library manager do toward solving this dilenpma? 
What can managers do to insure that employees 
have opportunities to grow and develop on the 
job; to see that employees have opportunities to 
use their talents ? How can an organizational 
climate be created in the library that % will be 
conducive to human growth 7 1 

In this group we have a unique opportunity now 
to explore together answers to some of these 
questions. For the time being we are all members 
of the c same organization ~ this class. We all 



\ t 



Tersonnel Development and 



" 1 Elizabeth W. Stone, issue ed. 
Continuing Education in Libraries, 11 Library Trends, 20:3-18, July, 1971. 
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have our own' needs and expectations for what 
we want to.get from participating in this organiza- 
tion. And we will each have to take some respon- 
sibility for seeing that the organization works, 
for seeing that it is a viable,, productive organiza- 
tion in which all of "us will have opportunities to 
meet our own objectives. 

When an individual joins an organization — any 
organization — a contract is implicitly formed 
between the individual and the organization. This 
contract deals with the individual's expectations 
of the organization, what it can do for him or her ; 
and the organization's expectations cf the individ- 
ual, what he or she can contribute to the< organiza- 
. tion. This contract must be continually renego- 
tiated for it represents a dynamic and continually 
changing relationship. 

That's the thing that makes library management — 
or any other kind olmanagement — so difficult: 
it deals with the most unpredictable of all phenom- 
ena — the human being. As this course proceeds, 
we will be examining human behavior in organiza- 
tions from many perspectives, and at the same 
time we will be examining our own behavior as 
members of this temporary organization we have 
now joined. * 

The focus of the course is on the development of 
human resources in the library. The subject is 
V not adequately covered in library literature, and 
so it will be beneficial throughout this course to 
turn to many other disciplines in order to examine 
relevant theories, generalizations and concepts. 
The recognition that interdisciplinary study is 
required\dds to the excitement and challenge of 
trying to do\an effective job in our own libraries. 
When we lookNat the content of this course we must 
constantly keep^in mind that there are no final 
answers to problems presented. New experiments 
keep pointing the wky; to more profound 
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understanding, but no leader or resource person 
can "give the truth" for the truth Is not yet 
fully found or fully understood, and in a time of* 
. ' rapid change, what appears true in one. situation 

may very likely not appear . so in another. These 
factors do, not make the study of human resources ."" 
°in the library system an eafcy task, but it is an 
exditing and significant challenge. 

The objectives for each unit of the course, are 
spelled out in some detail in the Study Guide ; taken 
together, these objectives might be summarized 
as : (1) a better understanding and knowledge of 
♦human behavior; (2) knowledge and understanding 
of management and leadership philosophies and 
concepts; (3) Jhe ability to translate this know- 
ledge and understanding into effective leadership 
patterns in your own library situation. 

B. Participant Activity; 

Group Introductions, * 

The purpose of this part of the meeting is to introduce the partici- 
• pants and the leader, to make known the "special interests of each as well 
as the special resources each- contributes to the course. Following are 
three suggestions for participant introductions (two appropriate for 
groups of 10-12 or larger, and the other for groups of 10-12 or smaller), 
and, one suggested technique for introducing the leader. 

' Knowles 1 emphasizes the importance "of thfsMype of activity being held at 
the ^introductory session of the class, stating that in his experience it 
produces immediate ego involvement, seta the normof participative 
learning and mutual sharing of .resources, and induces a spirit of 
creative inquiry. * 

If the class has at least 10-12 or more members r the leader divides it ^ 
into groups of five or six participants. As people who already know each 
other may be sitting together, it is .usually a good idea to assign partici- 
pants to groups on some basis other than the seating arrangement. Give 
|$ach group the assignment of producing a TV variety show, and allow at 
least 20 minutes for them to plan it. ' " 

A Khowles, op. cit. , p. 372. 
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The change to each of the groups is first to ask 
each person to speak of himself in his own way, 
( telling ,something'of <his or her current interests, 

background and work experience. From this data* 
(and using Form 1, if they wish), each group is 
then to develop a TV variety program. At the end 
of 20 (or - 30)' minutes, each'group will be given a 
three-minute segment of a television variety show 
in which to presentthe group's resources for this 
course, the special interests, work experience, 
■ and educational background of its members, by 
means of interview, panel show, skit, song, 
comedy, news program, or any other way they 
may choose. 

At the end of 20 ,(or 30) minutes, call on each 
group to gjlve its three-minute.progranu Warn, the 
groups in advance that they will be given just 
three minutes and, stick to this time framework. 
One way of doing this tactfully is to appoint one 
member timekeeper and provide him with a half- 
minute warning sign to flash to the group, and 
then another sign to show at the end, indicating 
that time is up. 



An alternate plan for a group of at least 10-12 memBers , suggested by 
'Knowlesl, is group introductions using the technique of .the "inquiring 
reporter. " Each group of five to six members .is asked to choose one 
person to compose a feature story about the personalities, experience, 
and. resources of the members of his group, and to report it in three 
minutes to the total group. 

» 

If the group is.lOr-12 or smaller, the participants may be divided into 
pairs*." 

The charge to each is- to review" the~data sheet 
v , (Form 1) of the person witK whom he is paired,. . 

focusing on questions 1-10, and to interview the 
person to bring out his special interests. 
Particular attention should be paid to the resources 



llbid..,. p. 372. 
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. * the individual brings to thfe group, and any in- 

formation about his library situation he would 
like to share with the group. • 

After at least' a ten-minute t interview session, 
ask each person to give a one -minute composite 
picture of the person hs has interviewed. 

C. Participant Activity: / 

Group Members Interview Leader * ■ 9 

The objective of this /activity is to provide the participants with an 
-opportunity to find out from the leader through an interview, something 
of his background and tThe /resources he brings to the class as we]l as 
his expectations v f or the course aa a whole, what he expects from the 
group members during the time-span of the course-, and ways he sees - 
that the course may -help; participants in their jobs . 1 

Fprm participants into the same small discussion- 
- _jjfr>ups used in Section B; each group selects one 
person* (if they selected a spokesman or leader 
for .the previous activity, a different person , 
should be selected now), to act as the group T s 
/representative to interview the leader. 

. / * / Using Form 9 as a guide each group decides what 

questions it wishes its Representative to ask the 
leader. s . * • 

Each group representative should make sure he 
understands the group's concernsso he can ask * 
questions that will provide the information his 
group wishes tojcnow. 

* ■* * * 

Next the chosen representatives from each grpup 
interview the . leader as a, team to discover (1) the 
. * resources the leader brings to the group; (2) his 
expectations of the participants; (3) his 

1 For an example of the use of group interviews at the opening 
session of a class see: David Kolb, Irwin M. Rubin, and James M. 
Mclntyre. Organizational Psychology: An Experiential Approach 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice-Hall, 1971), pp. 9-17. 
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expectations as to how the course can help them 
* i3 their job situations and in their career 

\ development. ' * 

^ While the group representatives conduct the inter- 
* view, the remainder of the members act as 
observers, giving particular attention to: 

. ^ % (1) The resources present in the iter's back- 

ground which you feel you could draw upon to 
help you^n your present jbb situation, or f t 
.career development. 
(2) The degree to which the leader's expectations 
for the class, coincide with your own. 
• * (3) The ways in which you feel you. can mak6 a 

contribution to the clasg.* ' * 

D. Content Presentation: ' ' " * ' • 
Overview of Course ' , s 

. Give a brief overview of the objectives, scope of content, «md 
'designs for learning provided in the course. Suggestions of content that 
might be used* in this discussion may be fqynd in the introduction to 
this book.. Probably many of the points that might be made in such a - 
presentation will alfready have been brought out as a result of the group 
interview" 4 of the leaders This part of the meeting therefore provides an 
opportunity "for the leader to fill in any data not covered th^at seems 
important for the, group- to have. \ % 

E. . Participant Activity: [ 

Pooling of IndividuahLGaraing Needs 

and Course Expectations 1, • ' 

This activity is designed to bring out each participant's individual 

1 This section of the meeting might (with the permission of the par- 
ticipants) be taped. Such a tape coukf-be used creatively later in the 
course in a number & ways, such as: (1) to serve as a review* arid a re- 
minder for both the participants and leader about midway in the course 
of expectations expressed at the opening, session; (2) to transcribe the 
goal statement, for later duplication and distribution to participants; (3) 
to use as a part of the final session of the class as a means of review and 
evaluation of accoir lishmeAts in relation to each goal;' and (4) to show 
how needs change, as the context and/possibilities of tfie course expand 
the horizons of the participants. 
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learning needs and-expectations in relation to the-course. It could be • 
combined with the TV variety show activity which was designed to share 
information about interests^, background, and resources of individual 
participants. The drawback of combining the, two in one activity is that 
participants are. then' asked tp state course expectations at the beginning 
of the j meeting. By separating the two activities, there is more time for 
group |meinbers to get to know each other and the leader, totflnk ahout 
"the course .and the <^portunities it provides, and -to observe the way it is 
conducted, before focusing on their own specific needs and expectations. 

s activity, divide the class into groups %f four to six (if groups 
[?ed for a TV- variety show or sfeailar activity,. the same groups 
be 1 reas s emble d) . / * . 




Ask each group to; choose a leader, (a different one 
than was used in previous group activity). Charge 
tl^e leader of each grotip with the responsibility 
of discovering the personal- objectives arid expecta- 
tions of .each member of his group relative to- the 
\ course. Charge each group with the responsibility 

\ of listing the needs, expectations, and goals on 

1 newsprint in writing large eiiough to be seen by," 

the whole -group. Advise the groups that after 
j 20 minutes, each group will be called upon to, 

t * ? share their list- and comments about it witlfthe * 

I * whole class, 

i 

At the end of 20 minutes, call on each group to present its list'of needs,, 
objectives, hnd ejq>ectations relative to the course. As each group makes 
its presentation, the leader will make a master list of group expecta- 
tions on the chalkboard (or on sheets of newsprint). When the list is 
completed, e acjh item should be numbered. In order to get an idea of 
priorities pr^etit among the participants, the following exercise is 
suggested/ < 

Distribute sheets of paper and ask each of the 
participants to list the. items by number vertically ' 
on his paper: • t 
' 1. 



2. 
3." 



Tell the class that each member has 1000 points 
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to distribute among the total number of items. < 
Ask them to indicate hoyr they would spend their 
1000 points by giving each item a certain number 
of points with their highest priorities in relation 
to the course receivingthe largest number, "> 

The leader should then collect these sheets and ask one or two of the 
group to help in quickly tadlying the results, which should be shared with 
the whole class. 

In preparing for this activity it may be helpful to have as an example, 
the expectations one g^up ranked highed. ^They were: (1) increase 
awareness of self; (2) increase awareness of those wi,th whom we inter- . 
act; (3) greater under standing of the work situation and work environment;. 
(4) understand synthesis pfnumbers 1, 2, and 3; and (5) the organization's 
[] participant's ] relationship with changing society. 

The leader should not try^to make the group have a unified purpose, 
however, as there may be great diversity of purpose among participants. 

While two members are completing the tally, the leader may have time 
to ask for suggestions from participants as to ways and means these 
priorities ,can be taken into account in the conduct of the course. 

Two activities in this session (1) learning" about the participants, and (2) 
pooling individual learning needs, are the most important part of the 
introductory session, for th6y provide an opportunity for modification of 
objectives. Objectives for the course* should be derived not only from 
the curriculum (which was designed to meet the bn r the-job needs of 
post-MLS librarians), but also from the evaluation of group ne6ds as 
perceived by tte leader of the course ^ and from evaluation of individual 
needs as provided by the *particip ants themseiyes. It is essential that 
these two inputs modifying the original curriculum objectives be made 
before the- class plunges into the content of the course, so that the leader 
can plan whatever modifications of the material and the method by which 
it is presented are necessary. 

F. Review of Aids 'Provided for 



Participant; 



The leader should take a few minutes.to review with participants 
the aids this course provides. These would include: (1) the Study Guicje, 
as a reference tool; (2) enrichment modules; (3) annotated bibliographies; 
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(4) a special collection .of readings;- (5) work assignments. These aids 
are described in the*prologue of the Stu dy Guide, .as well as in the 
introduction to this volume of the Leader's Handbook, sq participants 



-should be* able to grasp the essential concepts of the course with a 
minfmum of Wasted effort. 

A 

G. , .Coufse Requirements 



Depending upon the heeds and bacl 
tb^ course, and the interpretation of thqse 
quirements suggested below may need 
should tie emphasized, however, that ■ 



grounds of those -who enroll for 
needs by the leader, the re- 
be changed . or eliminated. tt_ 
wttatever^equirements are to be 



to 



made of the class members , they shoulc be clearly-explained to the 

of wha 



summary 



participants, including a written 
The manner in whiclrthe leader proposes 
relation to his decision to pass or fail a 
grade if that is an institutional requireir 
plained. It is important at the beginning 
/of the structure of the course and its 
can start comfortably to work without 
knowing what is expected of them or not 
the course. As the course proceeds, 
within each of the requirements there is 
to meet that given requirement, but this 
and not cause feelings of anxiety that wotald 
were vagtie and scope 'of content indefinite 



tat .the leader expects, 
.to use these requirements in 
participant (or^give abetter ^ 
mt), should^also be clearly ex- 
of the course to present enough 
requirements so that the participants 
an uneasy feeling of not 
knowing the scope and limits of 
participants will realize that 
great freedom of choice in how 
realization will come gradually 
tend to obtain if requirements 



thi 



Whatever requirements the leader' decide ss 
crystal clear at the beginning that the final 
b$ turned in until all of the requirements 



As outlined here, there are six 
as follows: 

1. Report on Readings 



Although freedom in reading from 
encouraged, values from this reading cait 
ticipant ah opportunity to react tdfwhat he 
personal experiences', 'values, or job situation 
opportunity to share personal learnings^' 
sions, but time limitations and broad 
that the participant will have this, chance 

4 
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upon, it should be made 
grade for the course will not 
have been met. 



requirements suggested for the course, 



large body of literature is 
be increased by giving the par- 
has read-in relation to his own 
ideally there should be 
fjrom readings in the class ses- 
of readings make it unlikely 
very often. Therefore, 1 it is 
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important that the* participant have an opportunity to comment on. his 
personal learnings ancMiow "be feels they may help him in his library' ' 
situation. Such coftiment should include an. honest account of how (in 
what depth) the reading was done. The books reported'on do' not neces- - 
sarily have to be those suggested either in the bibliographies orin-the 
fist of Readings. The leader may wish to .suggest that articles pr books * 
discovered that would seem of particular value to "others taking the course 
be noted for inclusion in future bibliographies. ♦ * 

If the leader decifes.to have a specific reading requirement,. he may wish 
to use Form 2. If so, he should distribute sample copies of the form to 
participants when- he discusses this requirement. A. statement of the 
reading requirement might be expressed as follows toithe participants/ 

Thertf are several, aspects of this course which 
6 " ^ are required. One is a brief reporfron all the 

readings you have done for the course before the 
end of the course *(spe<fify date);* with kn indication 
^ • of .the manrfer in which you have read the book or 
article, your reaction to. it in terms of your own 
personal experiences, values, or job situation, * 
and an indication of the Value you think it would 
* u ' . hold for a library manager. t • 

For example, one might state: "Read cjgapter ; • 
« ' three, as it was listed iruthe unit reading list, 

but found the whole so valuable after skimming ' " 
t through it f hat Tread and took notes on sill of it' 1 ; 

or "I fe^l that this is extremely valuable to the * • 
library administrator in specifying ways partici- . 
, / ; patiye management concepts mt|ht be introduced " 
• '* into the organisational plan of jny library. !, < 
* '% Another -might say, ,". . : skimped this whole 

; * book, but found it unrelated to the practical 

pf pblems in my type of library, and so did not 
t read it thoroughly or take notes on it. [ ! Or 

; someone might state, "I read this article, but 
disagree with the author's whole. philosophical 
and practical approach to the' problems of individ- 
! ual motivatiqn. I would not recommend it to a 

* *' library administrator as being of any help to him. " 

Or, one might list ah article as- tr being the best 

* tr 
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single summary of the development of manage- 
ment theory and why theory is important for 
every, library manager; In my book it should be 
required readiug for every library administrator. M 

Each reading should be submitted on a separate 
reading form, and the form should be filled out 
completely. The bibliographic notations should 
# be as complete and accurate as you would make 

them for a list of publications put out by your *> 
library. The books and articles reported on 
need not be limited to those suggested in the 
. Study Guide. ' , • 1 

2. Research Task Force 

The second requirement suggested is the formation of research 
task force groups. Explanation of this process to the participants might 
be similar to the following: , 

Each participant will join with one to three members 
of the class to form a research task force. Each 
such group will focus upon a major topic covered 
within the scope of the course, such as: anxiety, 
perception, motivation, organizational change, - 
performance appraisal, selection by objectives, 
etc. 

The function of the research task force is to read 
in considerable depth on research that has been 
done in that area so that when their particular 
topic comes up for discussion in class the task 
force can automatically be counted on to offer 
v . additional insights beyond ihe d&ta presented in 

• the Study Guide . It is not required that the task 
force write a paper covering all of their- particular 
area of emphasis, but rather that they will be so 
*weli informed that they^can enrich the total pre- 
sentation of this "topic. The task force will be 
required, however, to submit an evaluation of 
one" piece of research that has been done in their 
area,, following the outline provided in Form 3 — 
Analysis of $ Research Study. 
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* / It is anticipated that each group will plan and dis- 
cuss together the way they will fill out the form, 
and each member of the task force will receive 
the same evaluation for the analysis submitted. 

The task force' groups should constitute themselves 
as early as possible in the course to discuss ways 
and means they will use to cover their topic,, dis- 
cover relevant research and plan how their 
knowledge can be used most effectively during 
the class session. At least a week before their 
^ topic is scheduled to come up for discussion in 

class, the chairman of the task force group 
should discuss with the leader of the class the 
-nature of the data they have investigated and what 
particular study they are using for in-depth 
analysis. 

When making a decision as to the area in which 1 
the participants wish to constitute themselves as 
a research task force h urge them to think of their 
expectations in taking the course, so that the topic 
they choose will prove beneficial to them in their 
own job situations.- 

As soon as possible in the course, the task force 
groups should'be formed, and their membership 
and subject for concentration should be reported 
to the leader. In- this book, the 'summary outlines 
for each meeting of the course contain references 
for each major topic discussed that can be used 
as taking off points for a research task force 
group, and the leader should share these with the 
task force chairman as soon as an area, of concen- 
tration is reported to .him. 

The purpose of this particular course requirement is to provide exposure 
to research and research methods used in behavioral sciences and to 
demonstrate to the participants that sound research should embody cer- 
tain characteristics. Today there is considerable emphasis ifl*4ibrarian- 
ship on urging the library administrator to take research findings from 
the behavioral sciences and test their usefulness in actual library 
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situations. But the question is ( , ."What research findings ?" Hopefully 
such an assignment will make the participants sophisticated. enough to 
thoroughly evaluate the research being reported to see if it is sound and 
merits testing. Particular attention should be paid to the last question on 
Form 3, insofar as class discussion is concerned: Based on your evalua- 
tion of this, research study, would you recommend to a library adminis- 
trator that he experiment in his library with the findings and recommenda 
tioris reported ? 

3. Work Assignments ' 

A third requirement which is suggested and also strongly recom- 
mended.is the use. of the work assignments in conjunction with the 
various sessions of the class. The purpose of the work assignments is to 
direct the thinking of the participant toward work-related concepts and 
the solving of on-the-job problems. Completing the assignments will 
not call for extensive reading or research on the jpart of the participants. 
Instructions for the completion of the work assignments are given in 
Form 4. As specified on this instruction form, the leader should assign, 
each participant a letter code for use in submitting the work assignments, 
so-that if need be, the assignments can be discussed in class without the 
originator being identified. 

The work assignments are grouped together in one section of the Leader's 
Handbook: Aids. For each session there is a designated work assignment 
and it is hoped that the leader will integrate, in some manner, the con- 
cept's involved in preparation of the day's work assignment with those of 
the presentation of that day. It is recommended that a work assignment 
be turned'in at every meeting of the class. There are some extra work 
assignments that the leader may wish to substitute for those designated, 
or he may wish to revise the assignments, combining or changing them 
in accordance with the emphases that he intends to make. 

4. Self Evaluation , ... 

A fourth requirement suggested is that the participants" turn in to 
the leader a statement of their own •evaluation of their work in the course.. 
The statement should include: (1) criteria by which they are judging their 
work; (2) a description of the ways in which they have met or failed to 
meet these criteria; (3) an indication of whether they- feel they should 
pass or fail the course (or what letter grade they should receive if that 
is an institutional requirement), in keeping with the way they feel they 
have met or failed to meet their own criteria. If the participant's 
evaluation of .his or her own work is quite at variance with that of the 
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leader, it is suggested that the leader have a personal .conference with 
the participant to see if a mutually satisfactory evaluaticm can be agreed 
upon. 

To help the) participant establish the criteria for his evaluation statement, 
Form 5 jwfrrovided, and should be distributed at this time, if this re- 
quirement is to be made for the course. The leader shouldT point out 
that this sheet is a guide only, and that the participant, in thinking through 
the evaluation process, may wish to modify the questions listed and make 
revisions in the form. It should be made ctear that this modification is 
quite permissible and encouraged, but that the participant's list of 
criteria, whatever it may include, should be clearly stated as a part of 
the self-evaluation paper he writes. 

5. Post-Meeting Reactionnaire 

A fifth requirement is also of an evaluative nature; a post-meeting 
anonymous reaction sheet to be filled out by each enrollee after each 
session of the class (or after a certain sampling of sessions). It is sug- 
gested, however, that these reactions will prove the most beneficial to 
the leader if they are used alter each class and that the participant be 
given time to fill out the sheet before leaving each session. 

Pass out a sample of Form 6, and answer any questions the participants 
may have about the "use of the form. It is suggested that after the form 
has been used a few times,, it be discussed with the participants to get 
ideas of how it might be made more meaningful both to them and to the 
leader. 

6. Final Course Evaluation 

A sixth and final requirement suggested for the course is an over- 
all evaluation for the course as a whole. It is suggested that this evalua- 
tion be turned in to the instructor in a sealed envelope. To guide the 
participant in this activity, evaluation sheets are provided which consti- 
tute Form 7. The participant should be told that he need, not limit his 
or her remarks to the items listed there; he may add as much additional 
evaluative material as he wishes. The leader may wish to distribute this 
sheet now so that the participants will know on what the course evaluation, 
is to be based, and so they -will have a chance, at some point in the course, 
to suggest modifications for the form. The leader may, however, prefer 
to distribute this form at one of the last.sessions of the class. But, 
regardless of when the form is distributed, the participant s should be 
told at th$ opening session that one of the requirements for the course 
will be their personal evaluation and reaction to the course as a whole. 
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H. Opticmal Film Presentation 



F-l 



"The Anatomy of a Group ' 



_ Tta small group as a process for learning and : * - 

problem-solving is being viewed with increasing;^-- 

favor by people in a wide variety of profession^ 

In the conduct of this course, small group learn^ 

ing and problem-solving will be a frequent ^ f 

7 , experience. To help us* understand how to u 

* .participate effectively in small groups we will * 
' * now see a film. 

V* • * 

'Show film, which takes 30 minutes. 

* • 

After the film, it might be-well to begin the discussion by asking such 
questions as: * 

—What is meant by "the small groip process.? 1 ; 
—What are some.general guidelines that apply 
to the use of sfrxall groups in learning. situations-? 
• —From the, film, what guidelines can we establish 
for use in the small-group activities we have in 
• * this class, our research task, force groups, for 

example? • 

From this film and discussion, the participants should receive some 
helpful suggestions concerning the nature of an investigative group, such 
as their research task force group. 

In order to maximize the chances of success in using the small group as 
an investigative body the leader should: (1) define and sufficiently limit 
the research problem; (2) clearly delineate roles' and individual assign- 
ments; (3) make certain that resources-are adequate and obtainable; (4) 
provide a careful amount of monitoring, during the dpur'se of the group's 
investigation; and (5) ensure that the feedback process is understood by 
all the participants. One' of the learnings of the fiim is the different 
• roles that the leader plays in relation to the small group, depending 
upon the objectives of the group. 

Other films 1 th at illustrate the small group process from various 

\ A AU films are annotated in the other volume of the Leader's" 
Handbook . ' ~ 
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points might be substituted for [ F-l , or they might be recommended 



and made available for participants to view independently outside of 
class time. Some recommendati&ns are the following: 



F-2 1 "Learnings the Small Group" 



F-3 . "Diagnosing Group Operation" 



F-4 "Sharing the Leadership" 



If the group has access to an independent viewing station and the leader 
chooses to recommend films for independent viewing at this time, Form 
8 could be passed out now, with some suggestions to participants about 
how to benefit most from individual viewing* 

If the leader decides to emphasize small group4earning here, or if 
participants express. particular interest in the process, he may want to 
suggest some readings. The following, might be suggested: ' 

!• Learning in the Small Group: A Classroom Manual* Based on 
a National Seminar . An I/D/e/A/ technical manual. 
Dayton, Ohio: Institute for Development of Educational 
t Activities, 1971. 

An excellent summary outline of learning in small 
groups with the techniques of twelve variations or modes 
of small groups. Striking featare of the publication is 
the graphic illustrations of all modes presented. 
(Purchase price $2.00) - 

2. Bany, Mary A. and Lois V. Johnson. Classroom Group . 

Behavior. New York: Macmillan,- 1964. 

3. Gulley, Halbert E'. Discussion, Conference and Group r 

Process . New York: Holt, Rinehart, Winston, 1960. * 

4. Hare, "A. Paul. Handbook of Small Group Research. 

New York: Free Press, 1962. • \ 4 

5. Kayel Barrington and Irving Rogers. Group Work in 

Secondary Schools. London:' Oxford, 1968., 

6. Leypoldt, Martha M. Forty Ways to' Teach in -Groups . 

Valley Forge, Pennsylvania: Juds on, 1967. 

7. Phillips, Gerald M. * Communication in Small Groups. 

Indianapolis; -Bobbs -Merrill, 1966. 
v 8. Reichert, Richard. Self-Awareness Through Group 
Dynamics. Dayton, Ohio: Pflaum, 1970. 
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9. Shephert, Clevis R. Small Groups: Some Sociological 
Perspectives . San Francispo: Chandler; 1964. 
ip. Thelen, Herbert A., Dynamics of Groups at Work. . 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1964. 

I. Participant Activity: Formation of / . 
Research Task Force Groups 



It is suggested that at least the last fifteen minutes of the session 
(with the exception of a few closing remarks noted below) be given^oyer 
to the participants to discuss among themselves how they may wish to 
group themselves t into, research task force groups. Before making a 
decision about the area on which they wish to concentrate, urge the 
participants to think of their expectations in relation to the course. These 
expectations will often provide them with a good clue to a subject that 
' will prove beneficial to them. These research task force groups might 
be more informally thought of as "mini-workshops. " 

If the leader finds that the participants seem to flounder as to what area 
\ they would like to concentrate on, this* time block might be given over to 
\ the leader's describing. some of the areas of current research relative to 

\the content of the .course, which should- sparfc some ideas fofln-depth 
study on the part of the participants. It is not to be expected that the 
research task force groins will be finally fprmed in this period, but it 
gives an opportunity for the participants to find out what may be the 
interests of others. If the groig) is small, each member that feels so 
inclined might be asked to indicate what areas he would be most interested 

* in and others with the same interest would then be alerted, and conversa- 
tions started that might lead'to group formation. 

\ 

The ideal size for a research task force group la three participants, and 
four is the maximum that should constitute such a re3earch.group; 
^ To make the division come out correct^jlt.may'be"^ecessary to have 
y one group of two,\but &isJs-not~reconimended unless necessary. 

In order for the members to- contact each other between class periods, 
there'sfi^uld be a list established of class members 5 names, addresses, 
and phones at home^ancl work. If no one of the group volunteers to pre- 
^__pare-sucli a list, the leader should have one mimeographed for distribu- 
tion at the next session. *? 
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J* Summary . 

Unless circumstances and. the group's interest indicate otherwise, 
this would be a good place to round off the meeting. To do so you might 
repeat that the meeting's basic objective has been to set Jhe climate for 
the course, identify resources : human and material —°and indicate 
the scope and patterning of the course. 

K. ; Briefing for Next Session 



. distribute Work Assignment 1, and assign participants letter codes 
if not already done. Remark^ ueh as the following will serve to ex- 
plain the assignment and- set the" stage for the next meeting: 

Just before we break up for today, I want to pass 
out one -more item. It is Work Assignment 
Number 1. It focuses attention on the philosophy 
of management which is directly related to the 
content of our next session. Please iwrite your 
answers to the work assignment* as indicated on . 
the sheet, according to the directions on .Form 4, 
distributed earlier, remembering to identify 
your paper with your letter code rather than your 
name. \ 

i * - ' 

As you will note from the Study Guide, the subject 
of the next session is the evolution of modern 
management ~ focusing on its underlying - 
, philosophy and assumptions, aad the work - 

\ ^ assignment is directly related to that subject. 

Before the next session, I hope you will look 
through the Study Guide so you can see in more . 
detail jthe general direction. in which we are « 
* heading. Ajid take some time to continue what 

we have begun here in our first meeting ~ think 
about your Job^ your library , ..aid what you would 
" like^inost.to learn in order to help, improve the 
effectiveness of both. j 

And then Lwould recommend that you begin by 
doing some' serious reading. Rind out as much 
as*you can. 'The annotated Jbibliography at tjie 
end of Unit I in the Study Guide will help to get 
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you started/ Picklfrom it wh^; interests. yo6 most. 
The special collection ^Readings will also help* 
you, as they focus pn human behavipr In crtganiza- 
tion%from a numbei^of different perspectives.. \ 
Some you will agree; with", others you wM •probably 
not agree with* Butthe-main thing how is to get 
started, and^see whafyou can find that will.be 
of use to y.ou. 



In discussing the reading, the leader has the opportunity to highlight what 
ever he wishes particularly to emphasize. It is Recommended, "however 
that participants be allowed considerable leeway- Wwhat they read. The 
leader's job T - often a difficult one — is tq inspire theni to read widely . 
in new areas as well as in familiar areas,, without making 4>ecif{c Te^ 
quired reading assignments. * * • 

Normally at this point at the close of each session you would distribute 
and^givetthe participants >time to fill out Form 6 the post-meeting 
reactionnaire. However, as this is an introductory*, climate -settiijg 
meeting and does not pertain tp the content of the course, aome, of the 
questions would not be answerable, so you may wish to skip this activity 
for this session. 

As the participants leave, collect 1 from^ them, if, you have not already , 
■done so, Form 1 « the identification and expectation sheets^ . V 
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UNIT 1 



Work Assignment 1 



i.i involution of 

2, Modern 

Management 



Work Assignments 



2 Objectives of 
Management 



Each solid block represents one class session 
and implies a 150-minute instructional session. 
The course is planned for 15 weeks with two 
75 -minute periods each week. The words in each 
block indicate only the basic concepts under 
consideration* The Arabic numbers correspond 
to unit numbering in the course outline. Work 
Assignments to be assigned and completed 
outside of class are also indicated. 
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i.l ^Evolution of Mode rn'Management. * •* 

1. 11 To t^oe briefly the evolution of management concepts to 1900. 
• 1.12 To examine briefly the need for organizations, the phenomena 
" P roduc6 > ^ how these phenompna affect the management 

* ' processed theworker. * 

1.13 To examine the > concepts of scientifip management "and its impact 

♦ on management thought 4n the early 20th century. 

. 1. 14 .To show' why the theories and concepts of the behavioral sciences 
have become, increasingly significant in qurreht day management 
" thinking and studfy* \ 
1.15 <*To examine the effect of lMona.on^emplc^ees and management. - 

li2 The Objectives of Management. • • & \ 

1.21 To^exa^tne the- objectives of management. 

1.22 To examine top managements expectations of Jts managers and 
supervisors. . : * v * \ * 

l.$3 To examine l$w supervisors respond to management's 

* expectations./ • * " ' ' r - * * ^ 

• l.J2j£ To examine some management alsumpt4pns about human nature 

%' -c ^ how. these assumptions affecfr managerial strategy. 
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1. 1 EvolutiQa of Modern Management. 



1.11 *To trace briefly the evolution 



of management concepts to 1900. 
1. 12 To examine briefly the needUor organizations, fhe phenomena 



* they produce, and how these 
process and the worker. 

t 1.13 To examine the concepts bf 
\^ on management .thought in, th 



phenomena affect the management 



cierit'ifid management and its impact 
e'arly 20th century. 



L 14 To show why the^theories and concepts of the behavioral 

sciences have become increasingly significant in current day 
' management thinking and sti^dy. 

« * \ 

1.15 To examine the 5 effect of unicns on employees and management. 



Unit 1: Section 1 




• EyOLUTIONTOFMODERN MANAGEMENT 



Summary Outline of Meeting on: 

EVOLUTION OF MODERN MANAGEMENT 

Objectives for the Meeting: ^ 

A. To gain an overview of the development of the basic assumptions 
of management on which organization theory is .based today. 

B. To examine the development of management as an area of study 
and investigation. . 

* * "\ 

Q. To explore the manner in which the human relations movement; 
% evolved. 

. % - . . ■ "x 

Evaluation: . % » : ! N-.^ 

Participants will, be considered to have understood the concepts presented 
■'when they have demonstrated that they-are able to. apply the learning they 
have accomplished 1 to questions discussed iri the meeting. In addition to 
the leader's direct personal!app)raisal of the participant's.progress, the 
following. measures will be used: * 



A. The ability of the pjirticipantsjo ^express through .role playing (or 
a drawing activity) the 'type of management philosophy that exists 
in their libraries todajr. 

B. The ability of the participants to express through role playing (or 
. a drawing activity) the way they would like* to see management 

• philosophy actually implemented in their libraries. 

* «* 

P re-Meeting Preparation: 



A. Completion of Wojrk Assignment 1. 

* 

« * 
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B. Reading, as discussed at conclusion of last meeting. 



Materials Needed: 



Chalkboard, or portable ease! with pad. f 
- Chalk or marking p ens. / 

III \ through I T-ll j as selected^y the leader. 



Overhead projector. * 
Sufficient newsprint for each participdRt to have 3 sheets (if leader 

elects drawing activity)* 
Felt tip pens for everybody (if drawing activity elected). 
Work Assignment 2 ~ sufficient copies fpr all participants. 
Sufficient copies of the following forms (if leader has decided to use them) 

Form 2 ~ Report on Readings / 
" For m 6 ~ Post^Meeting Reactionnaire 

H-l:l | ~ Enough copies of this ca^e study for all participants. 



Opening the Meeting 



State the objectives for the meeting in your own words. 

Outline briefly the sequence of activities that willllake up the meeting: 

A. Discussion of the importance of human 
relations. in : libraries today. 

B. t Lecturette and discussion questions on the 
' evolution of modern management, with 

emphasis on the development of the human 
relations approach. 

C. Role playing sequence (or drawing activity) 
showing, first the management philosophy that 
exists today in your library, and then the 
management philosophy you would like to 
see-operative in your library. 

D. Summary 

E. Briefing for next session. - 
A. Content Presentation: v 



The Importance of Human Relations 
in Libraries Today 



In this meeting, possibly more than in any other meeting in the 
course, the leader will probably devote a large proportion of the time 
to presenting the/historical overview by means of the lecture method. 
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group if some questions are interspersed having direct application to 
the participants' work- experiences. Suggested questions are keyed 
to the content outline of the* Study Guide by means of numbers. 

Various transparencies have also been suggested which th? leader can 
use to emphasize special points throughout his lecturette. «~ 

The leader might open up his presentation by asking a question such as 
the. following: * 

Why do you think library administrators, managers, 
and supervisors are so interested in human rela- 
tions- in libraries — the human side cf libraries— 
at this time? (1.11) 

According to a recent study of the self -perceived needs of practicing .> 
librarians and the educational needs of librarians' as perceived by top- / 
level library administrators, one of the underlying problems facing the / 
profession today was found to be lack of skill in the area of library j 
administration. Post-MLS training to increase knowledge and under- / 
standing of the human side of libraries — human relations in libraries-/ 
was felt to be a principal need. 



The' study showed that the educational background of the librarians parti- 
cipating had not.provided adequate knowledge on which they could draw 
to help them deal effectively with human relations problems in libraries. 
If the lea der cares to emphasize this point, it is suggested that he show 
I T-i 



T-l ~ Percentage Distribution of MLS 
Respondents by Baccalaureate 
Major 

Although 63% of the librarians participating in the 
study were in administrative jobs, only three of 
them had an undergradiiate^major in administration 
or management, and only one had a Master's 

1 James J. Koriendick and Elizabeth W. Stone. Post-Mas ter f s 
Education for Middle and Upper-Level Personnel in Libraries and Infor- 
mation Centers. Final Report, Phase I. (Washington, D. C. : Department 
of Library Science, The Catholic University of America, 1970) (ED 038 985), 
pp. 74-76. x 
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: ^ % " degree in the area. Of their baccalaureate degree, 



6 were in the humanities and arts; 
" 29% were in the social sciences; 
11% in the applied sciences; 
7% in education; 
, * 3% in library science; and 

9% did not specify a major field*. 

The leader might point out that in the interviews with the top-level ad- 
ministrators, (designated as interviewees in the study) — the decision 
makfers who decide who is chosen for employment in libraries and who 
is promoted— 75% of them felt that the most important educational heed 
at the post-master's level is in the area of human relations! All of th&m 
felt it important that such a course be offered. 1 If the leader cares to 
emphasize the point, he might show the following transparency. 



I T "2 1— Courses Receiving Highest Rankings^ 
by Top-Level Library Administrators 

This chart shows that the top-level administrators 
(interviewees) ranked a course in human relations 
the most important of the 78 courses listed. They 
further indicated that .what they considered the 
most important result from post-MLS courses 
was that, middle and upper-level library personnel 
become ^agents for change within the library. M 



B. Content Presentation: 



Evolution- of Modem Management 

In introducing his lecturette on the historical. evolution of modern 
management, the leader may wish to use the following transparencies, 
base'd on verses 25 and 26 of the 18th Chapter of Exodus. They illustrate 
in cartoon fashion that the basic management concepts are as old as 
civilization itself. They should be shown in the following order. 



T-3 -- The Flight of the Israelites. 
The Old Testament describes the problems of 
Moses in leading the children of Israel 



x Ibid. , pp, 212-213. 
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out of bondage from Eg ypt, m fact, it took the 



Israelites 39 y.edxs to reach Elath because of 
wandering aimlessly about. 



T-4 \ -- disorganization 



Through this period, Moses was sorely taxed, 
for everybody came to ask him how to solve 
various problems, and he was overwhelmed. 



T-5 1 — Jethro's Advice and Counsel to 
Moseff , ^ 

Speaking to Jethro (his father-in-law) about 
this proble^m, Moses was advised \to divide the 
people up into groups with a leader for each 
group. These leaders would then report to 
Moses. " 



r 



1 T-6 I -- Organization 
Following the scheme suggested by^Jethror we 
see the chart illustratmg-the^gfoups of 1000, 
100, 50,_and -10r^The result of reorganization: 
delegation and accomplishment of the\goal. 



. i T-3 I „ The Flight of the Israelites 

The right side of the map shows that after re- 
„ organization the Israelites were able to finish 
their journey in only 9 months. 

As he proceeds with his lecturette, it is suggested that the leader inter- 
sperse questions such as the following: 



Do you think the use of human resources for ser- 
♦ vice rather than for production of material products, 
"in itself/ demands a chapge from past management 
philosophy?! (1.124) 

What conditions or factors would lead to the tacit 
assumptions that workers have no aspirations, dis- 
like work, are uncooperative, bored, lazy ?^1. 113) 

IWarren G. Bennis. "The Leader of the Future," Public Manage- 
ment, 52:13-19, March, 1970. i 

\ 
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# What specific library activities and practices 
•" "illustrate the concept that the responsibility for~~~~ 

production is inherently the province of the 
supervisors, rather than the province of the 
* workers? (1.134) 

Do you think the success of industrial standardiza- 
tion of parts, equipment, and methods tended to 
make management think it would be effective to 
standardize the work also ? Have you observed 
evidence of this in the libraries where ypu have 
worked? (1,1344) 

What have you observed to be the role of money as 
a motivator in relation to other motivators among 
the librarians with whom you have worked ? Do 
you feel that mtmey is the all-important motivator ? 
That it is an unimportant motivator ? Have you 
"observed that under certain conditions money is 'a 
powerful motivator ? What is the true perspective 
that should be placed on money as a motivator ? 

• : (i. i37)i 

It has been estimated from private polls of workers 
that very few workers feel they produce anywhere 
their full potential. Based on your own experience, 
why don't workers produce fully ? (1. 141) 

> « * 

From your own experience, what are the kinds'of 
things that supervisors do that damage your own 
motivation and. initiative ? (1.1426) 

How would you compare the views of management 
in 1900-1930 to ihqse of 1940-1970 ? What factors, 
events, have led h> the change in thinking? (1. 147) 



ICharles D. McDermid.. 'JHow Money Motivates Men, M in Fremont 
A. Shull and Andre L. Delbecq, eds., Selected Readings in Management 
2d. series. (Homewood, 111. : Irwin, 1962), pp. 374-382. 
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, * What are the specific difficulties you personally 

— — — -fincHn~supervising-people-?~ (Irl488) - 

Depending on the- time, interest, and learning level of the group, the 
leader may wish to use the "two enrichment ihodules on the history of 
management thought, either as an instructional package to_provide a — 
basis for class discussion, or as a resource package for individual- 
study or research. 

In discussing the effect of unions on employees and management (1. 17), 
the leader may want to use the enrichment module on unionism. This 
enrichment module contains an annotated bibliography pertinent to * 
unions in libraries, and has been prepared for librarians involved now, 
or expecting to become involved, in negotiating union contracts. Unions 
in libraries would appear to be a timely subject in view of the fact that 
they have recently become a major factor in the management of an 
increasing number of library systems* 



C. Participant Activity: 
Role Playifag 

After the lecture tte, the leader should, divide the class into groups 
preferably no more than 6 to a group, although the number will depend 
on the size of the total group 'and the amount of time available. 

% ° 1. Ask participants to develop short role- 

plays that will portray the management 
philosophy existing in their library at the 
m present time. (No words should tell the 
name of the philosophy portrayed, butit 
should be evident, and the rest of the group 
should try- to identify it.) . 

2. Ask the- groups « they can be redivided 
into different groups if time allows — to 
portray the kinds of management philosophy 
they would like to see in operation in their' 
libraries. 
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In both o f these role-plays, the idea is to demonstrate the philosop hy so 



clearly that it is not necessary for the role players to specifically men- 
tion or hint at the name of the.philosophy portrayed. 

Through these role-play activities and the subsequent discussion, basic 
concepts will be brought out, emphasized, and will tend tb x become a 
part of the personal experience of the group members. Subh group par- 
ticipation tends to add the feature of personal involvement to the session 
which otherwise is chiefly a content presentation meeting* 

Alternative Participant Activity: , \ 

Symbolic Drawing 1 V \ 

If the leader prefers in this first content session to get reactions 
from individual participants rather than from groups of them, a drawing 
activity could be substituted for the role plays. * \ 

Pass out three sheets of newsprint and a felt pen to each participant, v 
and give directions such as the following: 

First, using one sheet of newsprint draw a picture 
* of how it feels to be in, your organization today 

9 (right now). J8e as innovative or c'reatiye-ks you 

like. — your drawings may vary in style from 
conventional organization charts to imaginative 
symbolic representations. Make your drawing 
* • large -enough so that it can be posted on the wall 

* for all to se§. • 

•V* 4 

Next take another sheet of newsprint (thef extra 
sheet allows for false start or preliminary sketch- 
ing) and drawanother picture of how you would 
like to be able to fqel in your library three 'years 

from now. - / . 

* 

/ After both drawings are complete, post your 

drawings on the wall, side by' side, and be prepared 
to explain your two drawings to the group. . 

As the paMc^ants explain their drawings, others in the group should be 
permitted to ask questions to clarify "the author 1 s intent. As these pre- 
sentations are being made, the leader may wish to gather together com- 
mon themes and problems, or' significant differences of opinion, and list 
them on the board or transparency. * r 
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These drawings can be a n effec tive way of discovering issues thaLjiiay 
be buried; drawings often show what people want and hope for "in* their 
work place as opposed to what they are now experiencing. 

It is suggested that the drawings be used to relate the basic assumptions 
of management philosophy (as presented chiring the session) to present 
conditions existing in the participants' libraries and to,conditions as the 
participants would like to see them in their libraries. 

D. Summary . . ^ 



The closing discussion that follows the. role plays « or drawing 
activity ~ should re-emphasize the chief objectives brought out in 
Unit 1. l.of the Study Guide, and should also, be related to the data that 
the participants prepared in connection with Work Assignment 1. 

E. Briefing for Next Session 



If one c? the assignments chosen for the course was the formation* 
of research cask force groups, it would be well to allow some time at 
the end of the meeting for these groups to get together, following the 
leader's briefing for the next session. During their time together 
toward the end of the class, the groups might report on progress they 
had made since the last session, ask tfie leader any questions they may 
have about procedures or sources,, and outline their next activities. 

Just before we divide up into our research 
task force groups, I want to pass out Work 
Assignment 2, which. centers attentiomon the 
organizational structure of your library or- 
ganization and the interrelationship of your 
work to the total system. In writing about 
your library organization, you mighf flunk 
about the fundamental question Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge asked some 150 years ago: ,r What is 
organization but the connection of parts in and 
for a whole, so that each part is, at once, 
ends and means ?" 

o You may have seen this question recently 

- yourselves, if you -read Mee's "Profiles 
■ * , of the Future: Speculation, about Human 

Organization in the 21st Century, !t which is 
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■ * 

— : — included-in^the -Readin^gT" 1 — And-lf-yoirhaven f .tT€ra~d 

it, I recommend it highly for anyone who Js thinkr 
ing aboirt organizational changeand what.such 
, change means to people who work in organizations. 

Of particular help in gaining a background for the 
next session, which deals with the basic assump- 
tions upon which jnanagement theory is based, it 
is suggested that you might wish to read Chapter 
* 3, 'Motivational Constraints: The Decision to 

Participate," in March and Simon's Organizations , 2 
pp. 34-82. This particular chapter deals with the 
methods that "managers use to control the end) 
results (products) of the work efforts for which 
th$y have be^n. responsible; it shows that organiza- 
tional control depends partly on the behavior of 
the organization, such as its supery is pry practices, 
and partly on factors largely outside its control, 
0 such as general ecpnomic conditions. 

In whatever readings* you do, watch for the type 
'of controls that managers use ov'er behavior in 
organizations. There are three major types. 
Each has its own standards, its own monitoring 
system, arid its own system for correcti action 
when behavior does not meet standards. These 
are: organizational contrpls, group or social 
controls, and individual or self contrpls. A help- 
ful chart which compares these in relation to five . 
organizational vgLriables is foundjn^one oLthe . 
Readings, Daltta's 'Motivation and Control in 
Organizations. " 3 This whole essay, as a matter 
of fact, .merits attention because it traces 

Jo ? in F. Mee. "Profiles of the Future: Speculation about Human 
Organization in the 21st Century, ,! Business Horizons , 14:5-7, 10.-16, ' * 
February, 1971. (Readings.) 

2 James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, Organizations (New York: 
Wiley-, 1958), pp. 34-82. 

3 Gene W. Dalton, '^Motivation and Control in Organizations," in 
Gene W. Dalton and Paul R. 1 Lawrence, eds: , Motivation and Control in 
Organizations (Homewood, 111. : Irwin and Dorsey,1971),p. 15. ( Readings. ) 
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— historically-the^relationship-between -motivation- 

and control, and discusses the various ways 
managers have tried to effectively bring the 
capabilities of the organization to bear on the 
tasks needed to meet the organization's 

1 objectives. 

a 

Before the members leave the meeting, distribute Form 6 — the post- 
meeting reactionnaire, and ask them to fill it out so that it can be 
y collected before the group'disperses. * 



Also pass out,copies of the case study | H-l;l so participants can 
become familiar with it before the next meeting. \ 4 

If one of the course requirements is to report on readings, the leader 
may wish to have a, supply of blank reading;report.forms (Form 2) avail- 
ably for the participants to use in connection with their reading for the 
next session. - . 



SPECIAL NOT&S TCXTHE LEADER: 
Review of Introductory Material 



» — = — . . \ + 

After this sessibn, you may wish to refer back to the introduction 
of this book to refresh your memory on the purpose, intent, and use of 
the book's various formats and parts. .Now that you have completed the 
first content session it will probably be easier to understand this 
material than it was before. , r — ^ 

" Evaluatfon "orwofk Assignments.-. ' j * 

At some point after the completed work assignments are turned in 
each week during the course, you will need to tead each one and reach a 
conclusion ais to how \vell the participants are interpreting the t meeting 
discjussions and materials. Thisfwill be a subjective process, but it will 
provide valuable clues with respect to the quality of learning in the 
group. If you wish, you. might ask another informed person to read the 
work assignments as they haye accumulated for each individual and give 
you his independent interpretations. This procedure would add to the 
reliability of the evaluations. 
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MANAGEMENT GAME AS OP TIONA L * A^ISI GNME NT 

In the section on Games in the Leader's Handbook, 1 G-3 1 deals with- 
the functions of management and might be used as ah assignment to empha- 
size the concept of the various functions involved in management The 
scoring of the game takes sometime and could not be accomplished during, 
the class period, so the discussion of the results of the game would have 
to be defered to the class period after the game was turned tn by parti 
participants. 

t / * . * 

An alternate timing would be to have the participants play the game at the 

§nd of Unit 1. 1 in anticipation of the content of;Uriit 1. 2. In this way the 

results could be tabulated before the session dealing with the functions and 

objectives of management (Unit 1. 2), and discussion relative to the results 

could be incorporated into the design for the class session. 

* 1 > 

I 4 

The introduction to the section on Games in thfe Leader's Handbook: Aids 
suggests that a topic that might be dealt with by a research task force 
group is the study of management games and the actual construction of a 
game dealing with some part of the course. The leader may wish to sug- 
gest to the participants the possibility of game construction as one type 
of activity they might wish to chose for their task force project. 
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OBJECTIVES 



UNIT/1 
SECT/ION 2 



1.2 The Objectives of Management. 



1.21 To examine the objectives of management. 

1.22 - To examine top management's expectations otits managers 

and supervisors, f —^~~\ 

/ " 7 7 

1. 23 To.examfne how supervisors respond to management's 
expectations. i / . , 

1.24. To examine some, management assumptions' about human 
, nature and how thfese assumptions affect managerial 
strategy.. 1 ■ ' 



\ 
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Unit 1: Section 2 
THE OBJECTIVES OF MANAGEMENT 



Summary Outline of Meeting on: 

THE'OBJECTIVES OF MANAGEMENT 

Objectives for the Meeting; . ; , - 

A» To consider the objectives, of management. * 

B. To examine top managements expectations of managers and 
supervisors. , % , 

G. Tp examine employee expectations* of employers, 

D. To examine how supervisors respond to managements 
expectations, ' 

n 

E. To explore some management assumptions about human nature 
and how these assumptions affect managerial strategy. 

Evaluation: 



Participants will be considered to have understood these concepts when 
they have demonstrated that they are able to apply the learning they 
haye accomplished both during home study and during the meeting to 
questions discussed in the meeting. In addition to the leaders direct 
personal appraisal of the participant's progress, the following measures 
will be used: 

A. The ability of the participants to define the functions of manage- 
ment, 

B. The ability of the participants to express managerial assumptions 
through model building or role playing. 
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Pre-Meeting Preparation: 



A. Completion of Work Assignment 2.^ 

B. • Reading, as suggested at conclusion of last meeting. 

James G. March and Herbert A. Simon. Organizations (New York: 

Wiley, 1958), pp. 34-82. 
Gene W. Dalton. Motivation and Control in Organizations, in 

Gene W. Dalton and Paul R. Laurence, eds.., Motivation and 

Control in Organizations (Homewood, 111. : Irwin and Dorsey, 

1971), pp. 1-35. (Readings.) ! 



C. Case Study |, H-l:l 
Materials Needed: 



Chalkboard, or portable easel with pad. 
Chalk or marking pens. 

Newsprint -- approximately 1 sheet for each participant. 
Overhead.pr ojec tor, 

T-12 1 and 1 T-13 1 — if the leader chooses to use them. 



Sufficient cppjes of the following: 
Work Assignment 3 
Form 2 — RSport on Readings 
Form 6 — Post-Meeting, Reactionnaire 
Form 8 ~ V iewer's Film Critique 



H-l:2» 1 and | H-l:3 [ 



Case study — in preparation for the meeting on adjustment. Enough 
copies for all participants (alternate activity). 

Opening the Meeting: 



State the objectives for the meeting in your own words. 

Outline briefly the sequence of activities that will make up tte meeting. 

A. Lecturette on the objectives of management. 

B. Analysis of management functions through 
H case study (or smalPgroup discussion) 

C. Discussion of responsibility and loyalty, and 
other expectations in organizations. 

D. Model building" (or role playing) to indicate 
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the chief assumptions of different schools 
of management thought. . 

E. Summary* 

F. Briefing for next session. 



A. Content Presentation: 



The Objectives of Management 



In his presentation, the leader might follow the Study Guide outline 
(1. 21), perhaps discussing the relationship of management functions to 
the accomplishment of management objectives. A useful chart with which 
to illustrate his presentation can be found in: R. Alec Mackenzie, "The 
Management Process In 3-D, 11 Harvard Business Review, 47:80-87, 
November-December, 1969. , (Readings. ) It is recommended that the 
leader not go into a detailed description of management functions, but that 
participants themselves become involved in this activity. 

B. Participant Activity: 



Analyzing the Functions^ of 

Management (Case Study) 

The purpose of this activity is to consider the functions of manage- 
ment within the context of the case study which was passed out at the end 



of the last meeting, H-l:l \ . Divide the participants into groups of at 



least 3 members (and no more than 5 or 6 at most). Each group should 
be assigned a particular function of management, and the charge would 
be something like, the following: 



Each group is to approach this case study using 
as a starting point the particular function of man- 
agement assigned to it.. What does the function 
mean in the context of this case study ? How does 
it relate to other management functions ? 

Try to come up with some solutions to the 
problems — or steps that might be taken to reach 
solutions; Be prepared to share with the rest of 
the group how the function assigned to you can best 
be applied and interrelated with other functions 
to solve the problems presented ih this case study. 

When the discussions are finished, each group 
will share its conclusions with the entire group 
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using newsprint to list key concepts, and a 
short oral presentation. 1 

Alternate Participant Activity: 

Analyzing tHe Functions of 

Management 

(Small Group Discussions) 

Divide the. participants into small groups, and to each assign the 
task of defining one function of management. 

The following charge might be given to the groups: 

In our Study Guide , five functions of management 
are itemized, but at various periods in time, . 
variotis writers have itemized functions in 
different ways, some preferring a rather long list, - 
others a very short list. 

Each group now is to discuss the function assigned 
to it. Construct a working definition of that func-r 
tion, including its relationships to other manage- 
ment functions. 'Use as a basis for your definition 
your thought^ about the organizational structure 
of your own library. Keep in mind what you were 
thinking as you prepared the work assignment for 
today. Keep in mind also the reading you have, 
done, and, of course, experiences you have had 
in your library. 

* 

When the discussions are finished, each group will 
share its conclusions with the_entire group ~ 
either by symbolic representation,^usin'g^news- 
print, and/or by ^ans-o^sh'ort statement defin- 
ing andjmalyzing the particular function — the 
^1 ^^kind^of statement that .would be useful to distribute 
^ to a class which was studying management functions. 

After each group presents its definition, an opportunity should be given 
to the total group to see if anyone has ideas for improving it. 

1 For more information on case study method, see SPECIAL NOTES 
TO THE LEADER at the end of the summary outline for this meeting. 
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C. Content Presentation: ' { • * . - 

Dissuasion of Respohsibility'antff ~, 
Loyalty, and Other Expectations "S.. .< ■ * 

In carrying out management functiotis^supervisors and managers 
are expected to: (1) assume* responsibility, (2) be loyal to the organization, 
(3) think creatively, and (4) help solve corgaEiiizational problems. 

It is suggested that the leader take,some time'tp discuss these four expec- 
tations of supervisors and managers. He might lead off with a discussion 
of responsibility, first definingut himself and then asking participants to 
cite examples of situations in their work in which managers or supervisors 
have tried t£ ahift their responsibility in a given area. 
\ 9 ' h 

, Let 1 s take a few minutes for you to give your 

views of how this concept of "assuming responsi- 
bility 11 actually works in the job situation. Can' 
you give a specific situation in which a superior 
tried to shift responsibility, periwig saying or 
implying that he was not accountable for some 
action ? Can you give a specific situation in which 
a head of a library, for example, said- that he or 
she was not responsible for something that J^- 
occurred for which he br she ivas^being criticized 
because he had "deiegatedlhe responsibility" 
for that,activify or area of work to some member 
- 'of his staff? What were the results of this stand 
^ — " taken by the librarian? 

After a brief discussion of the subject of loyalty to the organization, the 
leader might ask, in keeping with the last question in Work Assignment 2: 

Among the newer or younger employees in your 
library, do you find that they differ from older 
employees In regard to their concept of loyalty 
to .the library ? How would you describe these 
differences ? What do you think has caused them ? 

After a discussion of thinking creatively -and solving organizational 
problems, the leader might shift from management's expectations of 
managers and supervisors to employees' expectations of their employers. 
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Thus far in this session we have been discussing 
the expectations of top administrators regarding 
their manager's and supervisors. There is an- 
other area of expectations, however, that we 
should also consider briefly: the expectations 
employees have of their employers. In the 
Readings , there is an article in which Beckhard* 
states that an entirely new set of expectations has 
arisen between employee and employer than was 
in existence even 10' years ago. What do 
employees today expect of their employers ? How 
do these expectations correlate with those we 
have just discussed ? 

The leader might then turn the discussion to the subject of how super- 
visors respond to management's expectations. 

Having looked at the expectations of top manage- 
ment toward ^managers* and supervisors, and 
having looked at the expectations of employees 
toward employers* ; we next turn to examine how 
* J supervisors respond to the expectations of man- 

\ agement and what dilemmas they face in .trying 
to meet them. 

Thi^discussion would then lead to the subject of managerial strategies 
— what managers have tried to do to obtain the worker 1 s efforts needed 
to accomplish the goals of the organization. 

D. Participant Activity:. , 



- - Model Building (or Role Playing) 

To illustrate the fact that managerial strategies -are predicated on 
assumptions about human nature, and to summarize some of the main 
concepts presented in this and the previous class session, it is suggested 
that the class be divided into groups to examine managerial assumptions 
about what workers are like. Such assumptions are composed of generali- 
zations about man, and have been referred to as "models of man. ,f Three 
such models, discussed in some detail* in the Study Guide (1*24) are: 



j lRichard Beckhard. tf McGregor Revisited and Reaffirmed, " BNA 
Films Projector : 2-3, January, 1971. ( Readings.) . 
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rational-economic man, social- man, and self-actualizing man.* 



Each of-the groups should be given the charge to 
* develop one of the above models of man in the 

.work situation based on the material presented in 
class and in the Study Guide. A variation of 
» , > developing a model that might be used by the 

group, if it prefers, would be to role play a 
manager in an actual situation with some of his 
workers, and the strategy he might use in trying 
to- motivate or control thenu 

In his comments at the close of the group presentations, the leader 
should make clear that these models are composites which do not repre- 
sent actual people in work situations, but rather are abstractions useful 
for piloses of analysis, ^ 

E-. Summary 



In summarizing, the leader may want to recommend some films 
for independent viewing by participants. The following short film series, 
for. example, is pertinent to material covered in the first unit of the 
Study Guide : 



F-5 I — "Man the Manager" 



F-6 1 — "Man the Manager Case Histories 1 



The first film is 12 minutes, the second 7 minutes. 
F. Briefing for Next Session 

Looking forward to our next meeting, we will 

1 1 

X A more detailed presentation of these models can be found in 

Edgar H. Schein, Organizational Psychology (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : 

Prentice-Hall, 1965), pp. 47-63; and a summary of this. material is found 

in Gilbert B. Siegel, "Management Development and the Instability of 

Skills: A Strategy, " Public Personnel Review , 30:15-20, January, 1969. 

2ln this connection, the leader might mention Paul Nash, Models 

of Man: Explorations in the Western Educational Tradition (New York: 

Wiley, 1968) — a book which attempts to show how great thinkers in the 

past have shaped American valued today. A historical approach to the 

subject of models of man. ^V' 
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be starting a new unit, which deals with the 
nature of personality. It presents one model 
of human behavior in some detail, and surveys 
other models. - * 

The next unit gives us an opportunity to re- 
examine our assumptions about human behavior, 
and helps *us. see why it is so important that 
the manager have a good understanding of 
human behavior, in order to create the type of 
, , wor£ situation in which the individual employee 
will be motivated to use his full potential and 
will have opportunities to grow and develop on 
the job. 

^ We will be discussing first one model of human 
' behavior based on dynamic theory. Then we 
will be examining the key elements of that model. 

Rather than suggesting specific readings on the dynamic theory model, 
in preparation for the next meeting, the leader may find that participants 
can be best introduced to the subject of personality theory be choosing 
themselves one theory to read about in some depth. He might suggest 
that participants- select whatever theory. interests them most and read 
about it. Some specific knowledge about one theory will very likely 
make more meaningful to participants the upcoming group discussion 
on the dynamic theory model. 

In recommending reading,' therefore, the leader might suggest: 

Calvin S. Hall and Gardner Lindzey, Theories of Personality . 
2d. ed. (New York: Wiley, 1970), pp. 3-35. This section 
provides much useful information for approaching and 
evaluating different personality theories. 

In-depth reading about one theory of personality. The 

annotated bibliography in the Study Guide provides several 
suggestions which will be helpful here. 1 ' 

A In addition to the volumes suggested in the- Study Guide , the leader 
might consider recommending Ledford J. Bischof, Interpreting Person- 
ality Theories. 2d. ed. (New York: Harper and Row, 1970). 
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As the next meeting is scheduled to cover two topics, first the dynamic 
theory model and then one of the key elements of that model, adjustment, 
the leader may also wish to recommend some reading on the subject of 
adjustment. One possibility would be the following: 

• " . $ 

Donald M. Wolfe and J. Diedrick Snoek. 11 A Study of 
Tensions and Adjustment under Role Conflict. 11 
. 1 The Journal of Social Issues , 18:102-121, July, 1962. 

(Readings. ) 

-/ : • * ' ' * 
Before the group disperses/ hand out Work Assignment 3, and -the post 

meeting reactionnaire (Form 6), giving participants time to complete 

the latter and turn it in before they leave. 

If films are available for independent viewing, copies of Form. 8; the 
viewer f s film critique, should also be macie available. 

<f * * 

If the leader has decided to use a case study in connection with the meet- 
ing on adjustment, copies should be passed out at this time, with appro- 
priate instructions to the participants. 

* 

SPECIAL NOTES TO THE LEADER ON THE 
USE OF THE CASE METHOD ' 

It is the responsibility "of the leader to see that the participants become 
involved in the case by provoking discussion, argument, or debate. He 
must play the role of provocateur, not lecturer. When case studies are 
being used, the role of the leader_is democratic in its orientation. He 
assigns the cases for discussionTencourages sustained and critical think- 
ing, stimulates effective reasoning by questions, and -guides consideration 
of the issues involved. For example, in reaching possible solutions the 
leader should emphasize the necessity of the group's going through specific 
specific steps. 

1. Determine the problem and its scope. 

2. Analyze the data that has contributed to the problem. 

3. Interpret and weigh the evidence that bears on the situation. 

lTwo helpful references on the case method are: Mildred Hawks- 
worth Lowell, The Management of Libraries and Information Centers. 
Vol. I: The Case Method in Teaching Library Management. (Metuchen, 
N.J. : Scarecrow, 1968), and Allen A. Zoll, Dynamic Management 
•Education. 2d. ed. (Reading, Mass. : Addison-Wesley, 1969). 
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4. Arrive at alternative solutions.* . < 

5. Select the best solution. ./ 

The leader should avoid making judgments on the comments or positions 
taken by the participants and should try v at all times to create a climate 
in the classroom which indicates acceptance of what each person has to 
contribute. 

Different educators differ in regard to how they .answer — *or db not 
answer ~ questions directed to them during a case study. It seems to be 
the feeling among many that the leader should never answer questions 
about the case directly, but refer questions to a group or individual, or 
try to bring out answers from the questicmer by asking additional ques- 
tions. Other leaders consider themselves as consultants and announce 
to their groups that they see themselves in this. role. In other words they 
are available to play the role of a consultant to any group, upon group 
(not individual) request* Being invited, the leader can either acceptor 
join the group as a consultant or not, depending upon the situation as he 
or she sees It. In other words the case study is related to.a real work 
situation in which a group working on a problem decides to bring in a 
consultant, and the consultant has a choice of whether or not he joins the 
team. 

This case was written for this unit in order to show the interrelationships 
of the various management functions in an actual library job situation. 1 
Like most problems Involving employee-supervisor relations, it is not an. 
"open-and-shut" dase. It is not possible to find an easy ff out l? for 
employees or thd" supervisors,, anci consequently.it motivates the partici- 
pants to give tlieii? best efforts to an examination of the issues involved. 

Handouts that may be used to help the participants gain a greater under- 
standing of some of the sp ecial v equal emplo yment opport unity aspects of 



this c^se are provided in 1 H-l:2 I and L H-l:3 | . The leader 



might give these out at the preceding session along with the case study, 
or. prefer to hand them out following the discussion pf the case to give 
those particularly interested in equal employment opportunity phases of 
the case a take-off base for further study. 




his case study was written by Sara Case, editor of this volume* 
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The worker --human being/ 
personality: a systems " ' 
..perspective and approach 
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75 Win. 
Periods ^ 

5 
6 



7 

■8 



2.1 A Model of Human 
Beha^vioif 



2.2 Adjustment 



Work Assignment 4 



2*22 Drives --|Needs 



2.23 Frustration 




SCHEDULE 
BLOCKS 

UNIT 2 • 

/ 



• 9 
10 



12 



Work Assignment 5 



2.24 Aggression 



2.25 -Punishment 



unls 



T 



Work Assignment 6 



2.26 Anxiety 



2.3 Other Theories of 
Personality 



Work Assignment 7 



Each solid jplock represents onq class session 
and implies a 150 -minute instructional session. 
The^cqurse is planned for!5 weeks y/ith two 
75-minute periods each week. The words in 
each block indicate only the basic concepts under" 
consideration. The Arabic numbers correspond 
to the unit numbering in the course outline. Work 
Assignments to be assigned anc^ completed outside 
of class are also indicated. 
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OVERALL 
UN if 2 



i 

V 



2.1 To present and explore one model of human behavior, based^on 
dynamic theory, In order to provide participants a deeper under- 

* standing of some of the factors underlying man's behavior. 

2.2 *To examine ii*Uvidually the key elements of, the frustration- 
aggression model of -hqman betavior; 



a* 3 To provide an awareness of some different theories of personality 
and their possible relevance to umjerstanding employees In the .work 
" situation. 




OBJECTIVES 

UNIT 2 

SEG-TI-O.N 1 



\ 



2. 1 To present and explore one model of human behavior, based on 
dynamic theory, in order to provide participants a deeper under 
^ standing of some of the factors underlying man's behavior. 



2.11 To briefly examine human behavior in terms of its 
biological determinants. 

2.12 To dpvelop in brief form a frustration-aggression 
model of human behavior. 



2.13 To consider both the usefulness and the limitations, of this 
model as a conceptual tool* 



Unit 2: Section 1 



M-D-YNAMIC THEOR-Y-MGDEL OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 



Summary Outline for Meeting on: 



THE DYNAMIClTHEORY MODEL OF 



HUMAN BEHAVIOR 



and " V 

ADJUSTMENT, ONE -OF THE KEY 

ELEMENTS OF THAT MODEL 

* 

Objectives. for the First Half of the Meeting: - 

A. To explore the dynamic theory model of human behavior. 

B. To consider patterns of personal and organizational behavior that 
fit the model. 

Evaluation: ' 



Participants will be considered to have understood these concepts when 
they have demonstrated that thejr are able to apply the learning they have 
accomplished, both through home' study and during the session, to situa- 
tions discussed in the meeting. In addition to the leader's direct personal 
appraisal of the participant's progress, the fqllowing measure will be 
used: \ , 

A brief activity in which participants are % asked to give examples 
of patterns of personal and organizational behavior that fit the 
model under discussion. 

. •• •*> , y ■ 

P re-Meeting Preparation: 



4» Completion of Work Assignments. > 

Bi Reading as discussed at conclusion of last meeting. 

Calvin S. Hall and Gardner Lindzey, Theories of Personality. 

2d. ed. (New York: Wiley, 1970), pp. 3-35. 
In-depth reading about one theory of personality. 
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Materials Needed: 



Chalkboard or portable easel with pad. 
Chalk or marking pens. 
Sufficient copies of the following: 
Work Assignments ~~ — 



Form 2 — Report on Readings 
Form 6 ~ Post-meeting Reactionnaire 

Case studies ~ if the leader has decided to use them 0 in connection 
with next week's meeting. * 

Opening the Meeting:. 



State the objectives for the first half of the meeting in your own words.. 

Outline briefly the sequence of activities that will make up this portion of 
the meeting: < 



A. tecturette on the dynamic theory model of 
human behavior. 

B. Small group discussions on individual and 

x organizational behavior (or alternate activity 
—general group discussion, or model 
building and problem posing ~ depending on 
size of group and inclination of the leader). 

C. Brief summary. 



A, Content Presentation 



The Dynataiic Theory Model of 



V5 



Human Behavior 



In beginning his lecturette on the dynamic theory model of Ijuman 
behavior, the leader might suggest that participants become familiar with 
the key concepts of this model and that they compare it with the theory 
they have explored on their own* In discussing the frustration-aggression 
model as outlined in the Study Guide (2. 1 and 2.12), it is recommended that 
, the leader include something of its historical development and current 
status in relation to other models of human behavior, 1 

? 

It is suggested that the leader refer back to the models of man presented 

x For a discussion of the historical development .of dynamic psycho- 
logy, soe for example A, A. Roback, History of American. Psychology . 
New rev, ed. (New York:Collier-Macmillan f 1964); and Edna Heidbreder,* 
Seven Psychologies (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1933), 
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at the last meeting, to illustrate again that models are not actual repre- 
sentations of people* but abstractions useful for analysis. 

B. Participant Activity: 

Small Group Discussion ' * „ 

Divide the participants into groups of 3, and ask each group to dis- 
cuss the following question: - ^ 

What patterns of 'personal and organizational 
behavior do you see fitting this model? For 
^ \ example, in your own. library situation,, how are 

drives and frustrations revealed in" the worker's 
adjustment to the organization and in the adjust- 
ment of the organization to the worker ? 

In making this charge, the leader should point out. that much of the 
material they have produced for the work assignments would have 
relevance here.* 

During the discussions, the leader should circulate among the groups to 
get a feeling for the degree of sharing, insight, and participant reaction. 
If there is time before the first half of the session ends, a general sharing 
of the group as a "whole would servers, axbeffective conclusion to this 
part of the meeting. 

Alternate Participant Activity:, 

General Group Discussion 

Bather than dividing into small groups, the leader might conduct the 
discussion with the entire groups focusing on the same question, drawing 
out participants' thoughts in connection with the work assignment^and 
relating them to the dynamic theory model. This alternative does not 
encourage the same degree of participation of the group members r but 
does offer the benefit of a total group experience 

Alternate Participant Activity:' 

Model Building and Problem Posing 

This activity is suggested for use if the period is to be a*£ull 150 
nynutes and if the group contains at least 18 people. If might conceivably 
be used at this point in the course if the leader plans to devote an entire 
session to the dynamic theory model, rather than devoting the second 
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half of thejaeriod-to ah examination of adjustment. 1 

The activity involves an inner group (model building group), a problem 
posing group, and the rest of the class. The first step is to select 4 to 
6 individuals,, or ask for volunteers, and seat them in a circle in the 



The entire class should be toW that the job of the inner group will be to 
build a model of a wofk-situation which might actually exist in a library, 
describing the employees and .the organizational structure. Then, anothe 
group will be selected to pose a problem, the inner group will respond 
with a solution, and the solution will be the subject of a critique by the 
entire outer circle. (The problem posing group should not be selected at 
this time.) 



When the model is complete, a second groiJp (3 to 4 people) should be ' 
chosen, and asked to leave the room to formulate a problem which could 
logically occur in this situation. * 

During the time the problem posing group is meeting, the rest of the 
class can either take a break or the remaining members of the Outside 

1 group can make a critique of the model, questioning the inner group on 
weak spots' which might conceivably lead to human or organizational 

'problems. \ 

When the problem posing grpup returns, they should present their problem 
to the inner circle and that group is responsible for determining a strategy 
for dealing with the problem. The proposed strategy is then the subject 
of a critique by" the entire outer circle and should be examined on the 

llf the leader wishes to alter the time framework another way, he 
might" arrange to havfe this activity occur at thfc end of Unit II, thus using 
it as a summary activity in which participants tjould apply the whole range 
of learning accomplished in the areas of psychoipgy and personality* 



center of the larger group. 
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basis of the dynamic theory concepts discussed earlier in the meeting. 



The leader is responsible for giving clear directions and making sure the 
group-knows the intent and purpose of the exercise as well as its 
procedure. 

C. SUmmary 



In summarizing, the leader should link the experience of the.parti- 
cipant activity with the theory presented earlier in the meeting. He 
conclude" by stating the key elements of this particidarn^el^rfiiuman 
behavior, on which the next fewsessionsjolJft^^ focusedr 
adjustment, needs and driv^^nistfatiras, aggression,, punishment, and 
anxiety. 

The second half of the jneeting will then.be devoted to an examination of 
the first of these key elements: adjustment. 






\ 
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V 



2.2 To examine individually the key elements otthe frustration- 
aggression model of human behaVior. 



2.21 Adjustment 

2.22 |jfeeds and Drives 

2.23 Frustration 

2.24 Aggression \ 

2.25 Punishment 

2.26 Anxiety 
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Unit 2, Section 2 
The Key Elements' of this 
ADJUSTMENT 

> 

Summary Outline for Meeting on: 

THE DYNAMIC THEORY MODEL OF , 

y HUMAN BEHAVIOR , « x , 

and 

ADJUSTMENT, ONE OF THE KEY 

ELEMENTS OF THAT MODEL 



Objectives for the Second Half of the Meeting: 

A. To examine adjustment as one of the kiey elements in the dynamic • 
theory model of human behavior. 

B. To consider adjustive behavior in the work situation. 
Evaluation: . \ ' , 

Participants vill be considered to have-understood these Concepts when 
they have demonstrated that they are able to apply the learning they have 
accomplished to situations discussed in the meeting. The following 
measures will be used: 

A. A brief activity in which participants are asked to identify adjustive 
behavior they have observed at work. 

B. A group activity in which participants ideritify variousjrinds of ad- 
justive behavior, through group inventory, case Study, or paired 
interviews. 

Pre-Meeting Preparation': 

A. Completion of Work Assignment 3. 

B. Reading as djiscussed at conclusion of last meeting. 

Donald M, Wolfe and J. Diedrick Snoek. "A Study of Tensions 
and Adjustment under Role 'Conflict, 11 Journal of Social 
Issues , 18:102-121, July, 1962. (Readings.) 

C. Reading of* case study (alternate activity) 
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C. Suggestions for research task force on adjustment. 

George Coelho and others, eds. Coping and Adaptation: A Be- 
havioral Sciences Bibliography. (Chevy Chase, Md. : National 
Institute of Mental Health, U. S Department of Health, Education- 
and Welfare, 1970). (Public Health Services Publication No. 2087) 

This comprehensive bibliography represents the first major 
attempt to highlight the most pertinent references on adaptation 
and coping behaviot in human development. .Numerous articles 
p on adjustment are cited. 

John R. P. French, Robert L. Kahn and Floyd C. Mann, issue eds. 
Journal of Social Issues , 18, July, 1962. 

This entire Issue, entitled ,f Work, Health, and Satisfaction, 11 
contain^ articles pertinent to adjustment; in the work place. One 
in particular the group might like to consider is "A Study of 
Tensions and Adjustment Under Role Conflict, 11 by Donald M. 
Wolfe and J. Diedrick Snoek, ppf. 102-121. 

• * 

Materials Needed: 

Chalkboard, or portable easel with pad. 
Chalk or marking pens. 
Sufficient copies of the following: 

Work Assignment 4 

Form' 2 — Report on Readings 

Form 6 -- Post -meeting Reactionnaire 

Form 8 ~ Viewer's Filifi Critique 5 
Case studies — if the leader has decided to use them at the -next 
meeting (alternate activity) 

Opening the second half of the meeting: * * 

State the objectives for this part of the meeting in your own words. 

Outline briefly the sequence of activities that will make up this part 6f 
the meeting: 

A. Content presentation on adjustment. 

B. 'Group inventory of adjustive behavior. 

C. Small group discussion? on adjustment at 
•work. 

D. Summary 

E. Briefing for next session. ' 
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A, Content Presentation: 
Adjustment 



Give a short presentation of adjustment, along the lines suggested 
JnJ3ie ^tudy^Guiae l(2^2tK — 4 



B. Participant Activity: 



Group Inventory of Adjustive ; 

. Behavior , * 

Following the content presentation, the leader conducts an inventory 
of adjustive behavior, by listing on a flip chart or board suggestions which 
come from the group. The" charge to the group might be similar to the 
following: 

Our purpose is to learn more about adjustive 
behavior, and how to recognize it at work. 
: Let us begin by sharing, some of your own ideas 

about adjustive behavior as you have observed 
" it JiLyoiirself or in crthers in the library where 
you work. As you make suggestions, I'll list 
o them briefly oh the flip chart. , 

If the group hesitates, examples might be giveii by the leader such as with- 
drawal, rejection, headaches, talkativeness, etc. The flip chart list 
should include only keywords. Lengthy explanation? of particular incidents 
should not be encouraged. 1 . 

C. ] Participant Activity:" 



Group Discussions 



After the list is made, the total number of participants should be 
divided into three smaller groups for discussion. The topic for all is 
adjustment at work./. Each grasp, however, should be assigned a central 
focus: • ' ' 1 

(1) One group will fopus on hoy people adjust to each other, as 
individuals or as groups (for* example, how individuals adjust 
to an authoritarian supervisor). 

(2) One group will focus on how people adjust to places (for 
- example, how individuals adjust to a shared office or 

* inadequate workspace). * 
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(3) One group will focus on how people adjust tp'situations (for 
example, how individuals adjust to a revised job description 

* • or^a demotion) . , t 

• % 

the inventory list canserve as a starting point for the .group if they wish 
to use it in.that way/ 

During the discussion the leader should go from group to group ta catch 
the tenor and get ideas for key points to raise later. When the dissuasion^, 
seems to have peaked, each of tlie small groups should report to the ^ 

others the significant elements in their discussion. 

• ft. 

The leader should support and encourage these reports, adding his own 
observations and reflections to^bring out various factors in the adjustment 
theory. His- chief role should be that of discussion leader and summarizer 
at the erid of the session * • » 

* 7 

> » 

Alternate Participant Activity: 



Case Study 

Case Study 13? in, Lowell 1 , lf Miss Marcum, " might be used as an 
alternate activity, with group discussion focused~on-questions_which relatq 
to adjustment in the work place. If it is to' be used, the case study should ' 
have been duplicated arid distributed as a handout at the previous meeting 
of the cla£s. / < 

P* 

Alternate Participant Activity: 



Paire d Interviews 
The participants should divide themselves in pairs, each selecting 
his own partner. The pairs would then interview each other to define and 
explore how each has adjusted to his work* environment (in terms of , 
people, places arid situatidhs). Each should also consider how effective 
his adjustment hajs been. * ' * 

This format is useful for elicitipg personal feelings about one's competence. 
It poses a more threatening situation than the other suggested grorip 
activities, but would be effective with a group that is open<pnd sharing, or 
with a small-sized group in which there is a* climate of trust. It calls for 
a good deal of interpersonal skill <?n the part of the leader, espeqially if 
there is to be a sharing session at the end ol the exercise. 



^Mildred Hawksworth Lowell. The Management of Libraries and 
Information Centers ?Metuchen, N.J. :Scarecr*ow, 1968), Vol. 3, pp. 146- 
149. - , * ' 

• * 
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D. Summary ; . 



The leader should cbncflude by summarizing the ipain concepts 
covered in the meeting. 



E, ; Briefing for Next Session ' t V- 

It might be suggested here that between now and the next session, 
participants do some independent film viewing to add depth to the.ir under- 
standing of personality. Two films from the Psychology Today series 
are relevant to this unit of tbe course: • ^ 



j*F-7 ) \L- "Personality" (2<8 minutes) 




1 F-8 , — "Learning", 



(26 minutes) 



If-these or other films are to be usedi thfe leader should make available 
copies of Form/ 8, the viewer's film critique. " 

He^hould then make brief reference to nextweek!s meeting. * 

Next week we will be discussing two more elements 
of the dytlamic theory model* needs and drives, 
and frustration. Our task is not 'only to under- 
! stand- t^he elements of this model but also — and * - 

j even 'more important ~ we must see how it can 

' s be useful to us in understanding actual human 

• j 1 behavior in organizations. 

; Concentrate your reading for next week on needs 

and drives, and frustration. The bibliograpty 
in the Study Guide ig classified, so you can select 
what you want without undue ponfusion. 

One of the best books I have found which relates 
§ research findings in psychology directly to prob- 
lems of msjnagement and administration is 
Costeilo and Zalkind's Psychology in Administra- ' 
tion r You will find* it listed hi your Study Guide , 
bibliography. * 



Here the ieadef cS& highlight whatever readings he considers, moat 
important. Suggested as possible starting points are the following- 

I . 
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On needs and drives: . 

A Abraham H. Maslow, "A Theory of Human Motivation, " 
* Psychological Review * '50:370-396, July, 1043. 

On frustration: 

Timothy W. Costello and Sheldon's. Zalkind, Psychology in * 
Administration: A Research Orientation (Englewood 
„ Qllffs, N. J. : PrentlcetHall, 1983), pp. 131-133. * 

Harry Levlnson, "The Psychologist in Industry, V Harvard 
Business Revifew, 37:93-99, September-October, 1959, 

Before the group' leaves, distribute Work Assignment 4, 'and copies of 
the post-meeting reactidnnaire (Form 6), allowing participants time to 
complete the latter before they depart. * 

. ■ . * » 

Also, if the leader has decided to use ease studies in connection with 
next week's discussion, they should be passed out to participants at this 
time.. • • 
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; . . NEEDS "AND DRIVES 

Summary Outline for Meeting on: 

NEEDS AND DRIVER \. . - * 

and 

' FRUSTRATION ■ , j * 

Objectives for the First Half of the Meeting: , 

A. To examine needs and drives as one of the key elements in the 
dynamic- theory model of human behavior. 

B. To cons^j^ needs and drives in relation to the work situation. 
Evaluation:- . . 

Participants will be considered to have understood these concepts when 
they have demonstrated that they are able to apply the learning they have 
accomplished, both during home study and during the session, to situations 
discussed in the meeting. In addition to the leader's direct personal 
appraisal of the participant's progress, the degree to which these objec- 
tives are achieved will be judged by the following measures: 

A. The ability of the participants to apply concepts from their reading 
and from the content presented in the session to class discussion. 

B. The ability of the participants, to see the value of understanding 
motivational concepts in the work situation* 

Pre -Meeting Preparation: 

A. Completion of Work Assignment 4. 

B. Case Study (if it is to be used). 

C. Reading as discussed at conclusion of last meeting. 
Abraham H; Maslow, ft A Theory of Human Motivation, " 

• Psychological Review , 50:370-396, July, 1943. (Readings, ) 
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D. Sug;gestions>ior research task force on drives and needs. 
HenrjriA. Murray and dtlifexs, Explorations fn Personality . 

(New York: Oxford* 1938). 
Byron A. Campbell and James R. Misanin* "Basic Drives, " 

Annual Review of Psychology, 20:57-84, 1969. 

Materials Needed: T 



. Chalkboard or portable easel with pad. 
Chalk or mar king pen s. 
I T-14 and I T-15 



Overhead projector. " ? 

Sufficient copies of the following: 
Work Assignment 5. 
Form 2 — Report on Readings 

Form 6 — Post-Meeting Reactiqnnaire ^_ 

Form 8 ~ Viewer's Film Critique ' l ' 

Case studie's --If the~leader hasdecidecKp use them at next- 
week's meeting (alternate activity) 

f >' * ■ ' ! 

Opening the Meeting: z ' 



State the objectives for this part of the;meeting in your own words. 

Outline briefly the sequence of activities that will make up this part of 
the meeting: 

»* 4 1 4 

A. Content presentation on needs and drives. 

B. Diads (pairs) discussion of one's own 
needs and drives in the work situation 

' 'C. Small-group discussion of others' needs 
and drives in the work situation. 
D. Identification of on-the-job incidents in which 
0 ' motivation seems to*be a prime factor. 



A. . Content Presentation: 



Needs and Drives 



slN* 



In his presentation, the leader may wisftVp point out the difficulty 
of making/an making an inventory of needs (motivational dispositions). 
Yet many psychologists have attempted to make such classifications of 
human behavior. M as low'Af or instance , conceptualized a hierarchy of 



needs, which is illustrated in T-14 



lAbraham H. Maslow, Motivation and Personality 2d. ed. (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1970),- pp. 35-58. 
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T-14 } Hierarchy of Human Needs (Maslow) 



Psychologistis have long sought to gain a better 
understanding of human behavior by studying the 
basic human needs'. Maslow categorized needs 
as shown in this transparency. ' 

At the bottom of Masiow's hierarchy are the basic 
physiological needs for survival — for food and 
drink. But once these needs have been met, 
according to Maslow, they no longer represent a 
strong motivating force. Other needs become of 
more concern. 



The next level of ne.eds are those for safety.-- in 
both the physical and psychological sense. There 
is need for shelter from the environment, and 
there, is also need to protect the integrity of the 
individual 1 s personaUtj^ j_ 

But once these safety neecis are met,.*thej& social < 
needs tend to became of inc'i^a^ing cpncern, such 
as the. need. for fellowship, and't^e need for group 
acceptance. 

Once social needs are met ego needs become an 
important motivating force. These include the 
peed for self-esteem and esteem from others. 

According to Maslow needs of the highest order 
are those of self-actualization or self-fulfillment 
--the opportunity to develop and use one's potential 
capacity in order to become all one is capable of 
becoming. 



Earlier psychologists often tried to construct much more complete lists 
of needs. Murray attempted to itemize all human needs and developed the 
following system of classification: 



Primary (viscerogenic) or physiologieal^needs. 
These are: air, watex*-food7~sex, lactation, urination, 
defecation,, harmavoidance, noxavoidance (the tendency 
to avoid or rid oneself of noxious stimuli), heatavoidance, 
coldavoidance, sentience (inclination for sensuous 
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gratification, such as taste sensations and tactile 
sensations). He also recognized a need for passivity, 
which included relaxation, rest, and*sleep. 

2. Secondary (psychogenic) needs. 

These Murray described as presumably'dependent 
upon and derived from the primary needs. He felt 
that they were not fundamental, biological drives, 
though some might be innate. 



T-15, illustrates Murray's psychogenic needs, and might be shown to 



the group at this time; 

^presenting Murray's classification, the leader might want to refer to a 
table in Hilgard and Atkinson's Introduction to Psychology, 1 which pre-* 
sentsa list of psychogenic needs* with some changes fti wording to avoid 
Murray ! ,s neologisms.. ~ ' * 

, B. Participant Activity: ^ *: 

Diad Discussions of One's Own Needs 
and Drives in the Work Situation 

Based on their reading and the first three questions in Work Assign- 
ment 4, the participants should have done enough thinking about their own 
motivations to enable them to. discuss their^motivations with others. 

Ask each member of the group to select a partner 
to work with in a diad (group of Wo) using an 
interviewing technique, in a two-step process: \ 

Charge to diads: 

m T. Define and -list your chief drives and needs in 
relation to your work situation. 

2. Discuss with your partner what activities you 
- engage in -to respond to those drives and needs; 
(For example th6 need for visible accomplish- 
ment might lead to an administrator's apply- 
ing himself chiefj^to the paper routines of 
o his job. 

<> . : - < 

^Ernest R. Hilgard and Richard C. Atkinson, Introduction to 
Psychology . 4th ed. (New Yorkr.Harcourt, Brace and World, 1967), p. 143. 
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C. Participant Activity: 



Small-Group Discussions of Others* Needs 
and Drives in the Work Situation. < * 



After 8 to 10 minutes of the diad discussion, combine diads to make 
"groups "of 4. to 6. 

Ask these groups to discuss, and share their view of how 
others injthe work situation respond to their needs and 
drives. Ask participants to comment on how effective 
they feel these responses are. * 

D. Participant Activity: . * » 



Identification, of On-the-Job Incidents in which 



Motivation Seems to be. a Primary Factor 
The" next step is to^ask the participants to-fhink about how knowledge of 
the ways individuals respond to their needs and drives can aid the manager 
in achieving both organizational, and individual employee objectives. The 
following exercise could be used. 

Ask each participant to take five minutes to write down 
. an incident from his or her work experience in which the 
question of motivation seems tabe ^primary one, and to 
state how Maslbw' s hierarchy of needs concept might.be 
£ usefully applied in that incident (or condition). 

These incidents vftmld then be quickly reviewed by tne leader for degree of rela- 
tionship to the conteht of the class up to this point, and one or two would be singled 
out for group discussion. (If there is notsufficient time for all of this activity, 
during. the class period, the Reader could collect and rejiew the statements for 
clarity and comprehension, and discuss them at a subsequent meeting in Unit IV 
where the topic of motivation is treated in" more, depth.) 

Alternate Participant Activity: , 

Case Study 123 in Lowell 1 might be used as an alternative to the group exer- 
cises suggested above. Questions for discussion, should bring out the content cf tlie 
session relative ?to needs and drives. 

In closing this part of the me.eting, the leader may^ish to recommend for 
independent viewing .the "following films; 



F-Q M People Are All Alike" (10 minutes) 



F-10 . "Individual Motivation and Behavior 

V.. $ (30 minutes) 

l-Mildred Hawks worth ^Lowell, The Management of Libraries and Information 
Centers, Vol. 3. (Metuch^n, N.J. .-Scarecrow, 1968), pp. 104-105. 
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FRUSTRATION 



Summary Outline -for Meeting on: . 

NEEDS AND DRIVES . ' „ ~ 
'and 

FRUSTRATION « 

Objectives for the Second Half of the Meeting: ^ * 

A. To examine frustration as one of the key elements in the dynamic 
theory model of human behavior, , . 

To identify some M theexternal and internal force's that produce 
frustration. 

C. .To analyze ways in which individuals adjust to 'frustrating situations 
in- the work place. 

Evaluation: r . . . 4 ' 



Participants will be considered to have understood these concepts when 
they have demonstrated that they are able to apply the learning they have 
accomplished, both during home study and during the session, to" situations 
discussed in the meeting. In addition to the' leader's direct personal 
appraisal of the participant's progress, the degree to which these objec- . 
tives are achieved will be judged by the following measures: 

A. The ability of the participants to recognize the relationship of 
various degrees of frustration to possible modes ofe*Sjustment in 
the work situation. 4 „ 

B. The ability of the participants to apply concepts from their reading 
and the content presentation iji a role-playing situation. 

Pre-Meeting Preparation: ~> 



A. Completion of Work Assignments. 
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B. Case study (if it is to be used). 

/ 

(?. Reading as discussed at conclusion of last meeting. 

Timothy W.Costellb and Sheldon S. Zalkind, Psychology in 
Administration: A Research Orientation (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. JT. :Frehtice-Hally 1963), pp. 131-138. r 

Harry Levinson, "The- Psychologist in Industry, 11 Harvard 
Business Review, 37:93-99, September-October,,1959. 

D. Suggestions for research task force on frustration. 

Norman R. F. Maier, Frustration: The Study of Befiavior 

^ Without a Goal (New YoYk: McGraw-Hill. 19491. 
Richard S. Lazarus, Psychological Stress and the' Coping 
Process/ tNew York: McGraw-Hill. 1966). 

Especially Chapter 1 which deals with the definition 
of stress, identifying it as a psychological problem, 'and 
Chapter 6 which deals with how personality influences 
adjustment to stress, 
teed Laws on, Frustration: The Development of a Scientific 
Concept (New York: Macmillan, 1965). 



Materials Needed: 



Chalkboard or portable easel With pad. 
* Chalk or marking pe ns. 
I T-16 1 through 1 f-18 
Overhead projector. 



. F-ll 1 (optional film presentation). 
16 mm .projector, . ; < ' 

Sufficient copies of the following: 

Form 2 « Report on Readings _ 
Form 6 — Post-Meeting Reactioririaire 

Form 8 Viewer's Film^Critique „ - — 

Ga^se studies — alterna'teactivity. 

Opening the Second Half of the Meeting 

State the objectives for the second half of the meeting in your own words. 

■ « 

Outline briefly the sequence of activities that* will make up this portion 
of the meeting: 

A . Content presentation^!! frustration. 

B. Group inventory of organizational frustrations 
and modes of adjustment. 

C. Role playing of frustrating library situation. 
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. D. Optional Film Presentation. 

E^. Summary' and briefing for next session. 

A. Content Presentation: " ■» ■ 



Frustration 



In addition to the material presented in- the Study Guide (2.23), the 
leader will find useful Maier's 1 description of the differences between 
motivated behavior and frustrated behavior. A popularized , brief pre- 
sentation of frustration in, the work situation as presented by Levi 2 may $ 
also be helpful. 

> * * * 

To emphasize the dynamic relationship between frustration and aggression 
in the work situation, the leader may wish v to open with a quote from 
Levinson (one of the articles suggested for pre-meeting preparation): 

In organizations "there exist, and will always 
9 exist, hostile feelings, and. . .the best way to 

.deal with them is to ctevise organized and con- 
trolled y/zys for their discharge. Hostile . 
feelings can ^e- dispelled constructively if 
/they are directed toward the solution* of problems 
whicit engendered them. . .there will be little 
satisfaction in the expression of hostile feelings 
unless they are expressed to someone ih 
authority. ,|3 * \ 

It is suggested thatrthe leader intersperse tne following transparencies 
as he proceeds ♦ with his cpntent.presentetiom 

a—-— — — ' " — ^ A 

T-16 ~ Frustrations: External and Internal 



Frustrations are always unpleasant and can be 
painful (such as grief). Although frustration does 
not always lead to aggression, »it may cause one to 
seek other means of reaching a goal, or give up 
the goal altogether, at least temporarily. Frustra- 
tion may elicit emotional reactions such as 



iNorman R F Maier, op. cit., pp. 159-161; this material also 
appears in Costello and Zalkind, op. cit., pp. 137-139. 

2 Lennart*tevi, Stress: Sources, Management, and Prevention 
(New York: Liveright, 1967), pp. 97-109. 

3 Levinson, op. cit., pp. 97-98. 
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anxiety. Research seems to indicate that frustra- 
* tion in infancy 'plays an important pait in the 
development" of one's* personality. 

External frustrations include: privations (poverty); 
lacks (freedom); losses (people and things); bar- 
riers (restraints); parents, teachers, significant 
others .(restraints); pain (injury); potential harm 
(threat of possible punishment);'sqcial restraints;' 
mor&l restraints* 

Internal frustrations include: body deformity, in- 
adequate physique, poor eyes, deafness, internal 
psychological inhibitions, fear of failure, fear of 
ridicule, feelings of guilt. 



T-17_| 4 — Discipline as a. Frustration 



Discipline, the needLta subordinate oneself to 
someone else f s will,. is_a very real form of 
frustration for many in the work situation. Tha 
boss may be a poor-manager, be vague or give 
contradictory orders, hb may nag or reprimand 
employees whether they are right or Wrong. 
Despite such frustrations, the employee may have 
to keep calm, '.hide his anger by cleriching^his 
fist in his pocket. This can continue indefinitely 
without seeming outwardly to harm the worker, 
but it often results in a state of tension which may 
severely limit the employees effectiveness and* 
well being. 



T-18 « Mental First Aid 



Often a person frustrated at work tries to relieve 
hts frustration by "getting it off his chest. 11 Most 
people are very adept at providing a band-aid when 
an associate cuts his finger. It is just as easy to 
give the same kind of elementary assistance in 
the mental sphere. Such "mental first aid" is 
easily applied — let the frustrated person getVt 
off his chest. This is a great relief for most \ 
people. Frustrations become less perplexing and 

16*5 
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♦frightening when one has the opportunity of ✓ 
expressing. them in words . The best form of 
"mental first aid" is .simply^ to listefa not to 
give ''good advic$. u \ • 



B;X^ ^Participant Activity:,, 



Group Inventory 



The leader might conclude his lecture by listing on chalkboard or 
flip chart organizational barriers, as suggested by the group — barriers 
that fcpuse frustration in the work situation. 

Such aft inventory might be written in three columns: first, the' barriers 
as suggested by the group; next, for "each cause of frustration list possible ( 
modes of adjustment the worker may seek, again as suggested by parti- 
cipants; and in a third'column, list alternatives to those barriers tU»t • 
may eliminate or lessen frustrated behavior — these alternatives too 
sho.uld be suggested by thegroup. . , # . \ . . . 



,^vFor example, the introduction of automation into a* library may give rise * 
to barrier: it may create pressures >yhich will lead to frustration in the 
individual and result in poor morale, thus being a detriment to achievement 
of overall library objectives? In othe^ words, technology may cause * 
problems whicfcf are not technological but personal* If the 4 * situation is to 
be alleviated, ihe psychological limits of individual adaptability must be 
taken into\iccount. One solution might be allowing employees to help plan 
for and be' involved jin introducing the automated processes.) 
^ ' v ' 

C» Participant Activity: ■ + 

Role Playing * , 



A role playing sequence might be used* advantageously to demonstrate 
degrees of frustration and possible modes* of adjustment. The leader 
should ask a volunteer group of 4 to depict the following situation: 

* A new reference librarian is assigned untrained 

to a busy reference desk staffed by the head of 
the department and a non-professional of con- 
* siderable experience. A demanding patron enters 
the scene which further confuses the training < 
situation. < 

- * / 

The leader should allow the role playe?s to formulate what they intend tcJ 
do, but should be available to serve as a resource person if they request. 
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While the role^play group is briefly deciding how they will proceed in 
their presentation, the rest of the class might discuss together some of 
the cpita on frustration brought out in Work Assignment 4, considering 



especially answers to these questions 

J? 

% 

1. What kinds of conditions or actions are 
frustrating to you in your work situation ? - 

2. How do you adjust to frustrating situations ? 

After- the role play, the leader shoiiid initiate tjie discussion with such 
questions Vs: 1 ^ , ■ 

^ ' ' t 1/ What instances of frustration were 

demonstrated in the role play ? 

2. What kinds *of feelings were present in the 

X patron^tlje new staff member, the'department 

1 % . head, ancTthe non-professional staff member? 

3, In what ways could»problems in this situation 
be alleviated ? 

A* 

lternate Participant Activity 




Case study 120 in Lowell 1 . might be used, followed by'group discus- 
sion focused, around questions which irelate to frustration in the work 
situation*. * % 

- D. Optional Film Presentation % * 



F-ll I "Change—Training Teachers for 
Innovation" 

This film dramatically *por,trgys brainstorming as 
a way of learning in small groups. *lt is parti- 
cularly useful for us to see this film stf this time 
because next week we will be trying.out the 
technique ourselves in buzz-group discussions. 

The film takes 26 minutes and should be followed if time permits by some" 
group discussion during which the most important points are brought out. 

. — . * 

. Mildred Hawjcs worth Lowell, The Management of Libraries and 

Information Centers , Vol. 3 (Metucheh, N. J. : Scarecrow, 1968), * 

pp. 98-99. • 
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E. K Summary and Briefing for Next Session 

Looking forward to the next topic for discussion, which is 
hggression, the leader might re-emphasize thai although aggression is 
\f one response -to frustration, ( it is not the only and inevitable consequence 
N of frustration. , As has been* seen in tjie meeting today, a person's 

reactions to frustration, to some extentat least, depend on the jndi- 
. vidual's interpretation of the thwarting situation. 

Some films relevant to the course content which might be suggested at - 
this point for independent viewing are the following, the first in relation" 
to the meeting just coming to a close, and the other three in preparation 
for the nexf irieeting: ( \ 



F-12 — tf Meanin^s.are in People" 

(22 minutes) 



F-13 |— "Anger At Wifrk" 

(21 v minutes) 



F-15 



F-14 — "Bright Young Newcomer" 

. * (8 minutes) 

T - "The Trouble with Archie" 
(10 minutes) 

In recommendin^^eading for the next meeting, the .leader might wish to 
consider thetfollown^g suggestions: 

A 

On' aggression: N 

Elton B. McNeil, ,>v J^sychology and Aggression, " in Timothy W. 
Costello and Sheldon S. Zalkind, Psychology in Administration: 
' A Research Orientation * (Englewood Cliffs, N. J. : Prentice- 
Hall, 1963), pp. 139-&<). 

Onpunishment: ' 

m Ernest R. Hilgard /md Richard C. Atkinson, Introduction to 

Psychology. 4tli ed. (Nejv York: *Iarcour£, Brace and World, 
1967), pp. 356-359. * ' ^ 

(The section entitled "Rpward v and Punishmeht in the* 
Control of Learning. ") 

• Gene S. Booker, "Behavioral Aspects of disciplinary Action, " 
Personnel Journal , 48:525-529, July, 1969. Readings, 

v 

Before the cla|s ends, the leader should distribute copies of "the following, 
as appropriate: 9 • • 
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Work Assignment 5 . . . 

Form 2 — Report on Readings 
Form 6 — Post-meeting Reactionnai^re 
Form 8 — Viewer's Film Critique 4 
Case studies, if they are Fo bemused at the next meeting. 



6* 
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AGGRESSION 

Summary Outline for Meeting on: 

AGGRESSION . 

and 

PUNISHMENT 



Objectives for the First Half of the Meeting : , 

. .. To examine aggression as one of the key elements in the dynamic 
theory model of human behavior. " -- - d 

B. To analyse types pf aggressive behavior in the -work place. 

r - * 

C. <- To consider the manager's role \n situations In which aggression is 

abactor. v 

_ . ,i . - — - } ' 

Evaluatl6n;. - ' - 

Participants will be considered to have understood these concepts when 
they, have-demonstrated that they are able to apply the learning they have 
accomplished, both during home study and during the session, to situa- 
tions discussed in the meeting. In addition to the leader's direct person/ft* 
appraisal of the participant's progress, the degree to which these objec- 
tives are achieved will be jtflge'd by the following measures: 

A. The ability of the participants to recognize signs and causes of 
aggressive action through participation in or observation of .a 
simulated exercise. 

B. The ability of the participants to recognize and describe aggression . 
— as^theyiiave seen it or experienced it in working with their own 

employees. 

C. The ability of the participants to suggest solutions to problems of 
aggression in the work place as identified by the group. 
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gre-Meeting Preparation: : 

A. Completionjof Work Assignment 5. 

B. Case study (if it is to be; used). 

C. .Reading as discussed at conclusion of last meeting. 

Elton B^McNeil, Psychology and Aggression, " in Timothy 
W. Costello and Sheldon S. Zalkind, Psychology in 
Administration: A Research Orientation (Englewood Cliffs , 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963),- pp. 139-149. 



D. Suggestions for research taslc force on aggression. 

Leonard Berkowitz, ed.' Roots of Aggression: A Reexamination 
of the Frustration-Aggression Hypothesis (New York: 
Atherton/1969). 



Materials Needed : 



Chalkboard, or portable easel with pad. 
Chalk or marking pens. 

Stop watch, or clock with easy-to-read second hand. 
Suffic ient copie s of the following: 



H-2:l~ 
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^Vork Assignment 6 - 

Form 2 — Report on Readings 

Form 6 JPost-Meeting.Re^actionnaire 

Form 8 -,- Viewers Film Critique 
-*-.'••• 

Opening the Meeting: . ^ ^ 

State the objectives for the first half of the meeting in your own words. 

Outline briefly the sequence of activities that will make up this portion 
of the meeting: 

A. Content presentation on aggression. 

B. -Simulation exercise desighedto arouse 
1 feelings of aggressicn resulting from 

frustraticm. 

A. Content Presentation: 



Aggression 



In- addition to the content suggested in the Study Guide (2.24), the 
leader may find it helpful to refer to McNeil's discussion of defense 
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mechanisms. * It should be pointed out in this connection that defense 
mechanisms, if they do not dominate behavior, are normal cqping 
mechanisms essential for meeting adjustive demands and maintaining 
psychological equilibrium. The administrator must do more than identify 
and label such mechanisms, he must understand their underlying dynamics. 
With such understanding, the behavior of individual employees will become 
more meaningful' and perhaps more tolerable. v 

/" . " 

In connection with his discussio n of defense mechanisms, the leader 
might effectively usa [ H-2:l , which lists a variety of coping media- . ' 
nisms and relates them to the worfc situation.. The - list is based on * 
McNeil and supplemented by Costello and Zalkind. 



H-2:l — Adjustive Reactions to Frustration, 
Conflict, and Anxiety 



At an appropriate point in the lecture, the leader 
distributes this handout, indicating how such a 
chart might be helpful to the manager in his 
attempts to understand the behavior of employees. 
-Participants-shouldrbe asked-to cite examples~6f ~ 
aggressive behavior as they have seen gr exper- 
ienced it in their own work situation, and the 
discussion should then be focused on understanding 
the dynamics, of such behavior. 



B. Participant Activity: 
" Simulation Exercise 3 



Divide .the class into groups of 8 for a simulation exercise which 
provides participants an opportunity to experience feelings of aggression 
resulting from frustration,- a situation often prevalent in work groups. 
In addition, it is designed 'to give individuals a chance to view their own 
behavior in a simulated situation. 

Participants not selected for the groups of 8 will serve as observers and 
should be instructed to feel free to move~about among the groups aiid pairs, 
but they must not talk to individuals in the groups of 8. Observers should 
• 

^-McNeil, op. cit. , pp. 139-149. (Suggested pre-meeting prepara- 
tion JEor group). 

2 Ibid. r pp. 148-149. 

3 Source of simulation activity: J. William Pfeiffer and John E.Jones, 
A Handbook of Structured Experiences for Human Relations Training, vol. 2 
(Iowa City, Iowa: University Associates,- 1970), pp. 66-69. 
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be instructed to look for what helps the groups in their activities and 
interaction and what hinders them. 

Within each group of 8, individuals should be assigned a partner —this 
assignment should be; arbitrary, though it does not have to be bas&d 
on any particular criteria. The room should be adequate to allow each 
group of 8 to talk together as a group arid to talk together as pairs with- 
out disturbing each other's conversations. J Each cluster of 8 should be 
seated as illustrated below; 



O . O 



O O 



After the groups of 9 (referred to below as "clusters' 1 ) are formed and 
further subdivided into diads, the leader'may wish to introduce the exer- 
cise by saying:. 



In simulation and gaming, if one picture is worth 
a thousand words, then one experience is worth a 
thousand pictures; The title of this gaming exer- 
cise is tr Win as much as you can, 11 and you are to 
keep that goal in mind constantly during the 20 
minutes that the game will be played. 

Give eac h individual a copy of the tally sheet 

and ask them to study the sheet individu- 
three minutes. Call attention to the fact 



H-2:2 
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that the action involved in the game is to choose 
for each round either an "X !! or a !r Y !! as indicated 
in the first line of directions. At the end of the 
three minutes, each person is asked to share his 
understanding of the game- with hi§ partner. 

After three minutes, read the following directions* 
aloud: „ ~~ 

A. The title of this gaming exercise is ,! win as 
much as you can. u You are to keep that.goal 
in mind during the next twenty minutes. 

<? 

B. There are three key rules: 

;-\ 

- 1. You are riSt "to confer wife* other members 
of your cluster jinless ypua^e given 
specific permission to do sor^TfieVprohibir 
*?ion applies to non-verb'alas well as verbal 
communication. v 

\ ? 

2. Each diad* must agree upon a single choice 
v for each round. ' * - , ~ 

3. You are to ensure that the other members 
of your cluster do not know your diad's 
choice.until you are instructed to reveal it. 

C. There are ten rounds to this exercise. During 
each round you will have one minute to mark 
your choice for the rpund. You may now mark 
your choice for round one. Remember the 
rules. v 



1. (After the lapse of one minute.) If you have 
not marked your choice, please raise your 
hand. (Make sure that everyone has com- 
pleted the task before you go on, but keep 

^ them moving.) 

2. Share your decision with the other members 
of your cluster. 
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3. Score according to the chart on the tally 
.sheet.; 

«■ * 

D. (Continue^ the game as follows:) 

* • c 

1. You have one- minute to mark your decision 
5 for round two. 

2. *Has everyone- finished ? 

3. Share and score. 

E. (Continue the game in round three as before.) 

F. (Continue the game in rptod lpuj.asLbeforev )- 

G. Round five is a bonus round. You will note 
that the tally sheet indicates that all amounts 
won or lost .will be multiplied by three. Be r „ 
fore I ask you to mark your choice for thi^ 
round/ I am goiffg to allow you to discuss this 
exercise with, the p,th er-m embers_of your - 
-cluster. A'fferlhFgroup discussion; you and- 
ydur-_ f, partner" will have one minute to discuss 
your decision as before. You will have three 
minutes for group discussion. (Stop discus- 
sion after thre.e minutes). You and your 
"partner" now- have one minute to' mark your 
decision for round five. Remember the rules 
are now in effect. . (After the lapse of one 
minute..) Has everyone finished? Share and • 
score. * y - % ' 

i. < (Continue witti round six and- seven as done in 
^ rounds one through four.) 

(Round eight is the same, as round five except 
that the .Bonus value has increased from three 
to five times par;) 

. (Continue with round nine as done in rounds 
one through four, and six and seven. ) 

. (Round ten is the same as rounds five and eight 
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except that the bonus "Value has now increased 
to ten times par. ) 

L. (Compute the net score* as a cluster from the 
four 4iadic scores.) (Example: +18, -21, 
+6, and +2 = *H5, etc. Jt is possible for each 
cluster to scpre +100, e. g. , +25, +25, +25, 
and +25, if they all choose fr Y", the collabo- 
ration option, on each round. 

After the exercise, the leader then opens the discussion of the process 
during the simulation. Key questions to ask: 

_ • . - -Whatrwere the pffmaiigr ""sources of your 

^ "frustration ? (People ? Situation ?) 

2. Did you see aggressive behavior in yourself 

y or your partner ? The other members-of your 
octet? 

3. How did you resolve your feelings ? 

4. How do you feel now toward other members-of 
* your group ? " 

5— -How great a motivating factor .was the score 
you as an individual pair earned ? How great 
a factor was your small group score ? * 

6. Did you feel cooperative, competitive, or 
aggressive ? Did your feelings tend to change 
as the game progressed? - • ■« 

r 

These questions should be directed for the groups of 8 to discuss among 
themselves first, then, if there was more than one group" of 8, .the informa- 
tion-should be shared among fhese groups; The observers (those not 
assigned to an octet group) should comment on their observation of behavior 
of the pairs ana groups during the task assignment after the groups 
have sharad their reactions,* information, and comments. 

\ The leader has two functions in this exercise « instructing the group on 
procedures, andleading the discussiai focused .on the process"*of the 
simulation. * -< t . y 

All members of the group should be encouraged, but not forced, to share, 
their reactions to the game (i.e. situation) and the participants (people) 
actually playing the game. * % 

It is particularly important that the leader conclude by making clear the 
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purpose and intent of this part of the session. Information from this 
exercise may be valuable in understanding individual and group reaction 
to aggression and frustration, and in understanding^ how reactive feelings 
are affected by situations and people. 

* ■ 
Alternate Participant "Activity: • : 

Case study 143 in Lowell 1 might be used as an alternative to the 
simulation exercise suggested above. Questions for discussion should 
bring out the content of the lecture and reading relative to aggression in 
the work place 0 . , 



r 



iMildred HaWl^sworth Lowell, The Management of Libraries and 
Information Centers , N VQl. 3. (Metuchen, N.J, : Scarecros, 1968), pp. 
154-156. X - 
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PUNISHMENT 

- Summary; Outline for Meeting on: 

AGGRESSION 

and 

PUNISHMENT ' . 

0 

■ Objectives for the Second Half of the -Meeting: 

> *— *» " - » — * • ~ , 

A. To examine punishment as one of the key elements in the dynamic 
theory model of human behavior. 

B. ** , To distinguish between punishment and discipline. 

C. To analyze the effects of punishment to the work place. x 

D. To consider the role of the manager in relation to the use of 
punishment. 

Evaluation; ^_ - " 

, The degree to which these objectives are achieved will be judged by the 
ability of the participants to apply the learning they have accomplished, 
both during home study and during the meeting, to situations discussed 
in class session. • 

P re-Meeting Preparation: 

* -% . \ 

A. Completion of Work Assignment 5* 

•\ 

B. Case study (if it is to be used). 

tr • — -* 

C. . Reading as discussed^ at conclusion of list meeting; 

Ernest R. Hilgard.and Richard C. Atkinson, Introduction to 
Psychology , 4th ed. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
'World, 1967), pp. 356-359. 
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Gene S. Booker, "Behavioral Aspects of Disciplinary Action," 
w Personnel Journal , 48:525-529;- July, 1969. (Readings Q 

D. Suggestions for research^task force on punishment. 

Erling E. Boe aiid Russeli^M. Church, eds; Punishment: Issues 

and Experiments (New Ycteje Apple ton-Century-Crofts, 

1968.) \, 
Kurt Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Personality (New York: 

McGraw-Hill, 1935). Especially Ch. 4. 



Materials Needed: 



Chalkboard; or portable ea^el with pad. 
Chalk or marking pens. 



T-19 and \ T-20 
Overhead projector. 
Suffic ient copies o f th£ following: 



H-2:3 



, Work Assignment 6. 

Form 2 — Report on Readings 
Iform 6 -- Post-meeting Reactionnaire 
\ /Form 8 — Viewers* Film Critique , 

Opening the second half of the\ieeting: 

State the objectives for this portion of the meeting in your own wards. 

Outline briefly the sequence of activities that will make.up tWfe-p^rt of the 
meeting: ' V \ 



A. Content presentation on p.unishment. 

B. Buzz groups t^ discuss the effects of punish- 
ment and to develop guidelines for the use of 
punishment in the library. 

C. Sumjnary and briefing for next session* 

Content Presentation: ~~ * 



Punishment 



In his presentation, the leader should emphasize the faot that punish- 
ment is not synonymous with discipline* Discipline refers to any method 
used to guide or control behavior and frequently it may take the form of 
reinforcing and encouraging action rather than punitive ai^d repressing 
action. Punishment, on the other hand is a form of count^^-aggression, 
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~ Aggressive Behavior 



This^transparency shqwsMn cartoon form an 
individual who needs monejKbadly for his self- 
maintenance and survival. Ih\responding to this 
; % needhe considers a f&x^ciof ex^mejy aggressive 
4 behavior,' which is apbtoj^d^^^tus hment 

(counter-aggression from s^ie^^He also con- 
siders an adaptive form ofbehavi^j^ing a 
job and earnmgjh^.mmey'ara^arpentei 

* >♦ 

^ '< While the aggressive act would more complei 

and immediately satisfy his need, he fears it 
because of the punishment he anticipates. Efut 
the adaptive alternative is less satisfactory for it 
will yield him much less money and it will talce-^ 
him a long time to, earn the money.^These draw- 
backs cause him cpnsiderable anxiety and he 
dreams that-he-will* have troubles as a carpenter. 
Possibly he is turning" his aggressive feelings on 
himself in this drsam^as if he were punishing 
himself for choosing OT'idajptive form of behavior. 
^ "* » 

During his presentation, the lead er might ask a question such as the 
following, and in this N connection | T-20 j could be. shown: 



s What kinds of punishment can organizations 

inflict ? .-Directly' or indirectly ?\ 
• * ■ ^ " \ 

I T-20 | *~ Exclusion fixmi the Group as 
Punishment. \ 
" \ 

Research shows that one of the most s^ere forms 
of punishment is exclusion from the group, or un- 
favorable comparison or ridicule by those\in an 
individual 1 s work group. To feel afccepted\nd 
* part of a group is a human need. • - \^ 

During the lecture, participants Should be asked to give examples of \ 
punishment as they have observed it being administered to given individuals 
(who should not be identified) in a work situation. N \ 
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B. Participant Activity: 



Buzz Groups 



, To emphasize some of t he effects of punishmen^in the work place, 



the leader might make.use of | H-2:3 [at this point, by relating it to the 
following activity. , • * • ^ 

By way, of introduction, distribute the hand6ut and ask thaf participants 
respond to the suggestions presented in the last? paragraph on the mana- 
gers use of punishment in ah organization. ^ 

< ultform.the participants that they will be given five 

minutes to study this handout and analyze .the ~ 
\^ o rationale 4 of the authors, and thaj^hen they will 

be divided intojbuzz ^groups forums cuss ion. . 




After .five minutes, assign the participants to 
,^uzz gr.oup^ of 4-5, asking each group, on the- * 
sSe of this statement, their reading, the pre- 

|ctass. di^uW^i,, and their work experience, 
Taw up some guidelines on the use of punish- 
menfin a library organization. 

The suggestions identified. by the buzz groups* shduld be written down by 
one of their members and then combined with those of the other groups 
,on the chalkboard or portable easel. The lists.as presented will probably 
fall into two general categories which could be listed separately: (1) 
cautions in the use of punishment based op. objections to it as a- means of 
controlling behavior, a$d" {^situations in which punishment can be 
serviceable* * ? 

the cautionary list might include such items as: 

The results of punishment are not as predictable 
^ as the results of reward, and therefore great 
, V. caution is ndeded in its use. 

Punishment only says "stop" and by itself may 
lead the person punished to substitute an even 
more undesirable action. 

Research shows that sometimes punishment* fixes 
behavior rather than eliminates it. 
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■ 

A byproduct of punishment may lead to dislike of 
.the manager inflicting the punishment, or to dis-' 
like of the type of work activity that provided the 
background for the punishment. 

^Punishment is less effective than regard because 
it suppresses a response, but does hot weaken it. 

* t * 

Severe punishment may upset the person so much 
that his over-all effectiveness is greatly, 
lessened. . . 

Occasions when pimishment; might be serviceable could include: 

• • • 1 
. Q Punishment may be used effectively to eliminate 

^ an undesirable action, if allernative responses 

' are available that will not be punished or regarded. 

JMild punishment can be Informative and serve to 
redirect behavior. ' 

* < 
The threat of punishment can be a signal to avoid 
punishment. *\ 

* ■ 

These are only some of tfie possible suggestions that could be mad§. The 
effectiveness of each group 'suggestions should be commented on by the 
group as a whole. , # The leader might want to stress that there is no ff final 
* ^solution" to the complex question as*to how punishment should be used, 
/ but that by pooling ideas and experiences, everyohe becomes aware of * 
* the range of effects that punishment may have on the individual being 
punished, 

<^ * ' . ' ' ' .W 

An interesting and useful way to rounOjput the discussion is to ask the < ^ 
same buzz groups to develop answers to the questions: 

V ~(1) How do the kinds of punishment inflicted by 
, , a library organization affeclj the .'climate of 

that organization"? 

4 (2) f What are the short ancHong-term results of t , 

any changes in climate that may occur ? 
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* * Alternate Participant Activity: . 

Case study 137 in Lowell 1 might'^e used, followed by small-group 
discussions to bring out concepts relative to punishment that may seem 
releyant to the group. [Such questions, as the following might be asked: 

What is the problem.? " 
-How-can it be described ? 
What are the facts? 
1 / How should these factors be evaluated ? 
/ What action should be taken ? 

G,» Summary and Briefing for Next JSession 

The leader should conclude the meeting with some general comments 
on the highlights of /the, session, and. then make some suggestions about 
• preparation for the? next meeting which s will cover the l^st of the key , 
elements in the dynamic theory model ~* anxiety — and will survey brief- 
ly a varfety of personality .theories. 

The following readings might be recommended: 

On anxiety: * • , \ $ 

Timothy' W, Ctetello and'Stfeldon.S. Zalkind, Psychology in Admin- 
istration: A Research Orientation (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : 
Prentice-Hall, 1963), pp. 1S0-167. ^ • 
R6bert H. Schaffer , "The Psychological Barriers to Management 
Effectiveness, !t Business Horizons, 14:17-25, April, 197i. 
/ (Readings.) ;~ \ ~ t " " 

r ty. H. Weiss, "Breaking the Fear Barrier, " Nation's Business , 
* 59:64-65, July, 1971$ (Readings.) - 

On personality 'theories: - 

^irnest Hilgard and Richard Q. Atkinson, Introduction to 

m Psychology, 4th ed,* (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 
^ \ ' 1967), pp. ,462-485.> / 

Gordon W. 'Allpcrt, Pattern and Growth in Personality (NewVork: 
Holt, Rinehapt^nd Winsjon, 1961), pps 22-33. 



iMildred Hawksworth Lowell,, The Managements Libraries and 
Information Centers, Vof. 3. (Metuchen, N.J. : Scarecrow, 1968), 
pp. f41-l43. ~ / • " . \ : + 
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Before the class ends, the leader should distribute copies of the following, 
as appropriate: o . m 

* : Work Assignment 6 r - 
V . .Form 2 — -Report on Readings * ' < 




Form 6 — Post-Meeting Reactionnairq, * ' * 
Form 8>- Viewer's Film Critique * - 

*■ *■ 


• 

* <4 


* 

* * 

4 * * 1 
^« ». 

* * 


» 


* 1 

I 

••!.■••',■ 




.'•j'. ' " . 

• 1 • 

* * » - 
* * 
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ANXIETY 



. Summary Outline' for Meeting on: " 

ANXIETY • 7 ~~_ 

and ' , . 

OTHER THEORIES' OF PERSONALITY 

Objectives for the First Half of the Meeting: 4 

A. ; -To examine anxiety as one of the key elements in the dynamic theory 

model of human behavior. 

B. To recognize ways in which anxiety is expressed in the work place. 
C To consider'the effects of anxiety oh management. * 

D.- To consider. strategies for minimizing the inhibiting effects of 
anxiety and maximizing its positive effects. 

Evaluation: 

The degree to which these objectiyesr are achieved will be judged by the 
ability of the participants to apply the learning they have accomplished, 
both during home study and during the session, to situations arising in' 
the> meeting. * ■ ' * 

Pre-Meeting Preparation: 



A. Completion of Work Assignment 6. 



B: Reading as discussed at conclusion oT last meeting. 

Robert H. Schaffer, "The Psychological-Barriers to Management 
Effsctiveness, " Business Horizons. 14:17-25. April, 1971. 
(Readings. ) 

W. H. Weiss, "Breaking the Fear Barrier, " Nation's Business . 
59:64-65, July, 1971. (Readings.) 

Timothy W. Costello and Sheldon S. Zalkind, Psychology in ' 
Administration: A Research Orientation fEnglewnnri Cliffs, 
N J. : Prentice-Hall, 1963), pp. 150-167. . 
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C. Suggestions for research task force on anxiety; 

Rollo May, The Meaning of Anxiety (New York: Ronald, 1950), 
pp." 190.-236. ; 

Robert Presthus , The Organizational Society:, An Analysis and 
Theory {New York: Knopf, 1962), pp. 93-134. 

James J. Rago, * "The Unmentionable: Our Own Behavioral 
Difficulties, " 3u&frless Horizdns, 14:59-69, August, 1971. 

^ - ■ r : t " . \ ' 

* Materials Needed: / ■ 

Chalkboard, or portable easel with pad. 
Chalk, or marking pens. 
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Overhead projector, • 

Suffic ient copies of the following, as appropriate: 



tt-2:4 



Work Assignment 7 ■; \+ r . 

Form 2 — * Report on Readings . , ... 9 
Eorm 6 — Post-meetinp* Reactionnaire 
Form 8 — Viewer's lilm Critique 

Opening the Meeting: , , 4 ; . «4 

State the objectives for the first half of the meeting in your own words* 

Outline briefly the sequence of activities that will make up this part of 
the meeting: , . 



A. Content presentation on anxiety. 

B. Role playing. 



A. Content Presentation: 



Anxiety' 



)In addition to the~content presented in the Study Guide (2. 26),, the 
leader may find helpful the material in Schaffer's article on ways to over 
come anxiety barriers to management effectiveness. This article not 
only shows how anxiety can affect the manager in the work situation, but 
also suggests, some specific steps the manager can take to minimize the 
inhibiting effect of trying to escape fi;om anxiety. * • 

It is suggested that the leader bring out the varying degrees of anxiety, 



iSchaffer, op. cit. (Readings.) 
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making the point that while severe anxiety *is very harmful, mild, anxiety 
may actually be facilitative- , 

The relationship between anxiety and physical pain has been the subject 
of considerable research, some of which is reported by Levi,* and may 
be useful to the leader if he wishes to emphasize this subject. A trans- 
parency may also be used in this connection. ,^ 



— * Relation of Anxiety to Physical Pain 



This transparency ^attempts to show that a person 
filled ^thiree-floating anxiety is prone to feeling 
\ pain, and the feeling of pain has a cumulative 

dffect, heightening the anxiety further. 

-It has been estimated* that due to anxiety 6% of 
men and 2% of women develop peptic ulcers at 

'Some time durihg their lives, and illness of this 
nature not only causes great personal discomfort 
* ' to the many individuals involved, but also results 2 

in the loss-of millions St working days every year. 

To distinguish varying deg rees of anx iety and* resultant effects on behavior, 
the leader might pass out 1 " ~ ' ~~ 
presentation. 3 



H-2:4 at an appropriate point in his 



H-2:4. 



Effects of Anxiety 



This chart shows in summary form the compara- 
tive effect of differing degrees of anxiety. A 
slight amount of anxiety has been shown.to facili- 
tate productive behavior while severe* anxiety 
can distract the individual and interfere with his 
performance and achievement. * 



1 Lennart Levi, Stress: Sources, Management, and Prevention. 

(New York; Liveright, 1967), pp. 20-61. 

2 Ibid., p. .'60. 
3 

Data presented in the chart and In the related discussion are adapted 
from Timothy W, Costello ahd Sheldcm S. Zalkind, Psychology in Admin- 
istration: A Research OEjentatioiT (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentipe-Hall, 
1963K PP. 154-156. \ " 



/ 
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There are studies which indicate that when the 
circumstances focus attention on the task, the 
increased drive of an anxious individual helps 
him achieve .superior performance; when the 
focus is on the person ^aiw his*possible failure) 
anxiety tends to cause distraction and lowered 
performance* * . * . . 

Studies have also .shown that high anxiety people* 
and low anxiety people react differently to addi- 
tional stress. ' 

Thus for high anxiety people (those seeking to 
avoid failure and frequently anxiety prone) the 
manager will want to be supportive-, assuming 
some of t&e.resppnsibility himself and focusing,; 
attention on the task --.not' on the employee and 
whether or not he can perform. The manager will 
want to avoid presenting the work as a challenge 
and will. avoid anxiety -producing demands. When 
high-anxiety people face achievement situations 
they should be protected from any implied threat 
to their personal stake in doing a good job. 




4 But for low anxiety people (success-seekers with 

a low potential for anxiety), the manager will 
want to present the person with the challenge of 
the situation, and can probably improve perform- 
ance by creating some anxiety in order to keep 
the levels of aspiration and performance high. " 

The manager needs to observe those with whom 
v he works carefully, to observe their reactions in 
performance situations, so that he can discern 
which people tend to be success seekers with a 
low potential for anxiety and which tend to be 
failure avoiders prone to a high-anxiety level. 

In summary, the chart tries to show the generali- 
zation that a slight amount of anxiety can be 
facilitative, but that severe, anxiety Is distractive 
and a barrier to effective behavior. 
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In making the point that^nxiety can be a motivating influence, the follow- 
ing quote from Carl Rogers may prove use^Hn stimulating discussion 
from the. participants. 

It seems to me that anxiety in its* truest sense — 
the fe^tr of something unknown and unknowable; — 
is most likely to occur when the individual is just 
on the verge o± iisqovering something within him- 
self which he has never experienced before. In 
other words, I think of anxiety as being a positive 
step toward therapeutic;growth, and , that in some 
real sense (at least in therapy and i^uess 141 
limit it to that at the moment^, anxiety is the 
clients friend, though it's rarely perceived that 
^ way. Anxiety tells him that just through this 
thin , membrane is something He has not seen and 
not known and which he regards as very frighten- 
ing; but if you can let yourself into it, you'll ^ 
discover iM^n^^ 

B. Participant Activity-:--^" 

Role-P laying ; 

The purpose of this activity is to have participants experience how 
they might actually handle a problem reflated to anxiety. The leader 
begins by drawing out from the group members circumstances in their 
job situations which have made them or their co-workers anxious. The 
aim is to get spontaneous descriptions of anxiety-producing situations the 
participants are actually facing, and having thought about the subject in 
connection with Work. Assignment 6, they should have examples readily 
in mind. From the situations briefly described by the participants, the 
leader should select one (or more if there is time) that seems typical 
enough to have value to many or at least several of the group. 

Volunteer role players should then be selected to portray the situation, 
and the individual who suggested it should brief them as to their behavior. 
He should not however reveal his suggested plan or strategy for. dealing 

1 Carl Rogers, "An Afternoon with Carl Rogers, 11 Explorations, 3:4 
Autumn, 1965. Quoted in Jack K. Fordyce and Raymond Weil, Managing 
With People: A Manager's Notebook of Organization Development Methods . 
Reading, Mass. : Addison-Wesley, 1971* 
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with the problem presented. 

Following. each role play there should be time for feedback and discussion 
of the problem and the proposed strategy for dealing with it., ^Perhaps 
■there should be a replay of the situation if some of the group see the situ- 
ation best handled in a'different manner. During this discussion, the , 
leader should guard participants against trying to solve situations with 
generalities or platitudes. * 

If the group seems hesitant about presenting case situation^, the-le 
might wish to get the discussion started by £vjng411ustrationTof anxiety 
"in the work situation, making them as real as possible in.terms of the 
participants' own experiences. For example, one.situation in which man- 
agers often face anxiety is in evaluating employees. Ask the participants 
if, based on their own work experiences, they have.iound that employee 
evaluation has caused them anxiety or if they have observed such a reac- 
tion in others. Then, after the situation has been formulated, based on 
suggestions coming from the group, ask for volunteers to role play the 
situational a manner which might reduce the anxiety on the part'.of the, 
manager. \ . ■ . . f 



The leader should conclude this part of the meeting by summarizing the 
most important concepts. 



•A 




OBJECTIVES 

UNIT 2 
SECTION 3_ 



2.3 To provide an awareness of some different theoriesof personality' 
and' their possible relevance to understanding employees in the work 
situation.. 
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OTHER THEORIES OF PERSONALITY 



Summary Outline for Meeting on: _i " "~" " 

ANXIETY , - — " 

and — — — ~~~ , ■ 

"Other theories of personality 

Objectives for the Meeting: > . ; f 

A. To examine briefly a variety of personality theories. 

B. To discover why it can be helpful for the manager to have an under- 
, standing of various concepts of personality as he works with people. 

Evaluation:' 



The degre.e to which these objectives are achieved will be judged by the 
ability of the participants to apply the learning they have accomplished, 
both during home study and during the session, to discussions and situa- 
tions arising during the meeting. 

P re-Meeting Preparation: 



A. Completion of Work Assignment 6. 

B. Reading discussed at conclusion of last meeting. 

Ernest R. Hilgard and Riqhard C. Atkinson, Introduction to 
Psychology ; 4th ed. (New York; Harcourt, Brace and 
World,- 3967), pp.* 462-4^5. 

Gordon .W. Allport, Pattern an<KGrowth in Personalit y (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961), pp. 22-3SL 

\ 



C. Suggestions for research task force on personality theories. 

Calvin S. Hall and Gardner Lindzey, Theories of Personality . 
2d. ed. (New York: Wiley, 1970). \ 

\ * 
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s 



er sociality Theories. 2d. ed. 



Ledford J. Bischof ? IftterpretijQg Personality 
(New York: Harper arid JEtov^ 1970). \ \ 

Salvatore R. Maddi, Personality ^heo^ies:\ Comparative 
Analysis. (Homewood, 111. : Itirsey, 196&); v 




Research task force participants witn^articular 
interest in Rogers may want to listen to sopie of 
the cassettes in the "Mental Health Jhfo-PakJ 1 * 
series by Dr. Carl Rogers. Five are of particular 
interest to this section of the course: 



C-l 



XJ-2 



"Sharing Something of Yourself 11 
"The Place of Feelings and Emotions 11 



Ct3 1 "The Struggle to Become a Person 11 
tr What Are .the Goals of Life ? fl 
"The Person of Tomorrow" 



C-4 



C-5 



In addition, films from the series entitled 
"Psychology of Personality" might be recom- 
mended to a task-force 'on personality. Particular- 
ly relevant are the following: ^ 



F-16 



F-18 



F-19 | 



F-20 



Dr. Gordon Allport, Part 1 
F-17 I Dr. Gordon Allport, Part 2 
Dr. B. F. Skinner, Part 1„ 
Dr. B. F. Skinner, Part 2 
Dr.. Henry Murray, Part 1 
Dr. Henry Murray, Part 2 
Dr. Raymond Cattell, Part 1 
Dr. Raymond Cattell, Part 2 
Professor Erik Erikson, Part 1 
Professor Erik Erikscn, Part 2 



F-21 



F-22 



F-23 



F-24 



F-25 



These films are all 50 minutes In length. 
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Materials Needed; 

Chalkboard, or portable easel with\pad 4 ^ 
Chalk or marking pens. • \ 

Newsprint — approximate 1 sheet f^er paftic^Sntk^ternate activity) 
Felt tip pens (alternate activity) 
16 ram, fil m projector 

F-16 j t? Why Man Creates" 
Sufficient. copies of » * 

Work Assignment 7 (or in-basket packet) 
Form, 2 -r- Report on Readings 
* Form 6 ^- Post-Meeting>ReactJonnair 
Form 8 ~ Viewer f s*Film Critique 

Opening the Second Half of the Meeting: 




State the objectives for this part of the. meeting ^n your own words 



Outline briefly the sequence of activities that will make up this part of 
the meeting: > 



A. Content presentation on personality theories. 

B. Triad discussions. 

C. Summary and briefing for next session. 
D f Film presentation;* 



A. Content Presentation: 



Personality Theories 



The leader should present a brief outline of the range of\>ersonality 
theories, pointing out general similarities and. differences anx>ng them, 
and wherever possible relating ttem to the dynamic theory mod^l. 

B«. Participant Activity: \ . 



Triad Discussions 




Divide the class into groups of 3 (triads). If there are extras, it is 
better to have a group of 4 than of 2. The rationale for using the triad 
is to. maximize the^participation, involvement,' and resources. The 
charge- to the triads might be similar to the following: 

Each person is to discuss which personality theory 
or theories are most rfongruent with his or her 
own personal philosophy and values. n 

The leader should walk among the group^listemng tp their discussions 
though*hot entering in. He will thereby gain a feeling for the attitudes ■ 
and interaction of individuals, "which will help him later in leading the 
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entire group in discussion. If, on the basis of his listening* the leader 
feels there is' timer a general discussion by the whole group might 
follow aijd participants would then be invited to share as they wish their 
insights and thoughts. 

'Alternate Participant Activity; , 

General Group Discussion 

If the leader prefers he could have a general group discussion 
focused on the validity *bf various models of human behavior as tested 
from the experience and observation of the members of tiiejjroup. He 
would act as a discussion leader during this period, summing up the 
chief points at the ejid of Jthe session.,, * ^ 

t Th'is: format* woutfl be most useful if the group is active and participative 
in group discussion and if the leader is skilled in facilitating inter- 
" personal communication. . . 

Alternate Participant Activity: 

Small-Group Visual and Verbal 

Presentation , % " „ 

If it is a fairly large-sized group (18 ot more), divide the class 
t into smairgroups -- one for eachpt several major models. The parti- 
. cipantsmay be divided along, interest lines or arbitrarily. In the first 
instance, they would select the model they wanted to wdrk with; in the 
second instance, it would be assigned by the leaden Each group should 
be s^plied^vith newsprint and pens, and the charge would be some*- 
thing likerthe following: • < 

^ ^ Illustrate the mode] you have (selected or been 

assigned) in symbolic form. Work as a group 
rather than as individuals. 

For example, Maslow's theory might be represented in the form of a 
triangle, or Kellyjs theory might be represented by a series of circle^ 
indicating the relation to environment, the evolution of constructs and 
theicontrof of events. * r ' , , * 

At the end .of an allotted time "period, each'group should present its 
representation and an explanation of it to all the participants. 

This format allows working in depth to understand one theory, avisuaj 
and verbal presentation 0$ that understanding, and a view of the otljer * 
theories as seen by colleagues. . » . % * 1 
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C. Summary and Briefing for Next 

Session . 

Time should be allowed during the meeting for an evaluation and " 
summarization of Unit n, with emphasis on relating concepts from 
personality thSeory to better understanding of human behavior in 
organizations. 

\ ' \ 

it is suggested that the leader conclude class coverages Unit II by • 
devoting the last 25 minutes of the meetirfg to a film presentation on ^ 
human creativity.. Before showing the film, he might want to briefly 
introduce the next unit of the course, which will be focused on manage- 
ment as a system, the worker ais a system, and tjhe integration of the 
two. In making suggest ions for reading in preparation^ for the next * 
meeting, the leader might consider the following: \ , 

On management system: / , 

Ernest R. DeProspo, "Contributions of .the Political Scientist 
and Public Administrator to Library Administration, 11 in 
Neal Harlow and others. Administration and Change: 
Continuing Education'in Library Administration. , .(New 
Brunswick, N.J. : Rutgers, 1969), pp. 29-38. 
tf Douglas M. Knight and E. Shepley Nourse,* eds. - Libraries at 
^ Large:, Tradition, Innovation, and the National Interest 

(New York: Bowker, 1969), pp. 161-344. 
r Mack-Hanan^ ,f Make Way for the New Organization Man, » 

HarvarcTBusiness Review , 49:128-138,^ July-August, 1971. 

On worker system: 

James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, Organizations 

(New York: Wiley, 1958), pp. 34-111. 
♦'Mason Haire, Psychology in M&nagement (New York :McGraw- 
Hill, 1956), pg. 21-60. I - 

D. Film Presentation 



F-26 t /"Why Man Creates 11 



This is a prize" winning film on the history x>f 
the creative prccess and the richness of 
creative potential inherent in every individual* 



Show the . film, which .akes 25 minutes. 
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At the,.eniof the meeting, the leader should make available copies of 
thaiollbwing^, afc appropriate: % 

y^ork Assignment 7«(or ia-basket packets-;* if leader has decided** 
' as ^re-me^ting^preparation instead) 
. * 9 Form 2/ *-- Report on Readings 

Forin 6 iPbat-^eeting Reactionnaire- 
- Form 8 ™ Viewer's Eilin Critique ' * 



In preparation for the next 'meeting the leader may wish t£ recommend 
for independent viewing the* following films: 



F-27 . "Social Psychology 11 . 

* (26 Minutes) 



F-28' "The Future of Technology 11 a 
(30 minutes) 



pk-29 



"What Can.I^Contribute?" 
(25 minutes) 
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WORK, MANAGEMENT AND . 
THE WORKER: AIM INTEGRATION 
OF THE SYSTEM 
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75Mln. 
Periods 


/ 
4 


! 13 

< 


3.1 Management as a 
, System and Its 
- Integration into 
the Worker 
System ^ 


* \ 
- " • 


3.2 The Librarian- 
Worker as a Sys- 
tem and the Inte- 
gration into the 
Management 
System * 




Work Assignment 8 


, _ , J 

15" 

/ 


3.3 Interaction and 
and 
. Response 
of the 

Management 


.16 


System's Goals 
and the < 
* Worker 
System's 
Goals 




SCHEDULE 
BLOCKS 

UNIT 3 



Each solid' block represents one class session 
and implies, a 150-minute instructional session,* 
The course is planned for^Tsee^ 
75-minuteJperiods~€^^ words in 

each block indicate only the basic concepts under 
consideration. The Arabic numbers correspond 
to the unit numbering in the course outline. Worfc v 
Assignments to be assigned and completed outside 
of class are also indicated. 
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OVERALL 
OBJECTIVES 

UNIT 3 



* * 

3. 1 To consider management as asystem and its integration into 
„ the worker system. 



3,2 To consider the librarian-worker as a system and its integration 
into the management system. 



3,3 To consider interaction and response of the managerial system's 
goals and thfe worker system's goals. 
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OBJECTIVES 
UNIT 3 

SECTION 1 . 

V 

Management as a system and its integration into the worker system. 

3.11 To examine the external forces and influences on the 
management system, 

3. 12 To examine the sources of power and authority of the 
management system and*their impact on the employee 
worker system. 

3. 13 To" examine clientele pressures on the management system 
and their impact on the employee system. 

3. 14 To examine how the vesting of authority and power leads to 
the functions of management. 

* 

3. 15 To examine how tl^ investment of authority in management 
establishes performance requirements on management. 

3. 16 To show how the librarian's role affects management 
performance requirements. 

3. 17 To examine the manager's capabilities and incentives to 
affect the employee's performance. 

. • • . ... * 
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MANAGEMENT AS A SYSTEM 



Summary Outline for Meeting on: 

MANAGEMENT AS A SYSTEM * 

and • 

THE LIBRARIAN-WORKER AS A SYST EM 

Objectives for the First Half of the Meeting > 

A. To examine some of the external forces and influences on the 
management system of the library. ■ 1 

B. To consider the sources of the management system's power and 
- authority. 

C To examine the impact of management's power and authority on 
the worker. 

D. To explore the meaning^and implications of role behavior in 
organizations. ' s 

Evaluation: : 



Participants will be considered to have understood these concepts when 
they have demonstrated that they are able to apply the learning they have 
accomplished to situations' discussed in "the meeting. In addition the 
degree to which these objectives are achieved will be judged by the 
following: & 

A. The ability of the participant to depict graphically the .power 
structure in his own library situation. 

' *™ 

B. The ability of the participant to define on papeifhis idea of his own 
role as ah individual librarian and the role "his library organization 
expects him to fill. . - 

C. The ability of the participant to induce from situations arising 
during the meeting some general management concepts relative to 
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Power aufco** structafes Hbraiy - 
Pre - Mee »"ff p ~r-!rTtliiii 



'A. c °^tett» of Work Assign^ ,. 

* COmPletIm0fi - b - te '- r c IS e (Ut e raat6toA) ^ 

Neal Harlow and oC^aL^ , f 7 AdmtaI »ta>Uo n , " to 

aatiSHiffi^oaS 

fl~n n j, i, , | l "'" :ai T AH """'--trrif| l iii 

— ^' * tf -128-138 f July-August, 1971. 

Su S»estlons for research task fW* 

' Willie Foote Whyte,' m 6 Z wZ^****™^ ^ 
1961). -■ n at Work (Homewood, m. : Dbrsey 

"The- Systems Approach to Per son™. ™ 

^^asacsartB^^^ Management, ••American 
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< 

Work Assignment 8 • 
E6n£ 2 - Bepbrt on Readings 

Form 6 Post-Meeting^Ijeactiomiaire 

Form 8 — Viewer's Film ^Criti que 
Adequate supply of the following if in-basket exercises to be completed 
during the meeting: 

Inrbasket packing (envelope containing pieces of correspondence 



and instructions) — | H-3:2 
Pens 
- Paper 

Scratch pads 
Paper Clips 

Opening the Meeting: 

State the objectives for this part of the meeting in your own words. 

Outline briefly the- sequence of activities that will make up this part of 
the meeting: ' 

A. Content presentation on external forces . 
influencing the library management system. 

B. Symbolic drawing of power and, authority. 

C. Content presentation on role behavior.. 

D. Individual role definitions and .small-group 
discussion. 

E. v In-basket exercises (alternate activity in 

lieu of some or all of above activities) 

A. Content Presentation: 



External Forces Influencing the 
Library Management System 



*In connection with this presentation, the leader will probably find 
most helpful, in addition to the Study Guide content (3. 11), the material 
in Libraries at Large , one of the suggested items for pre-meeting 
preparation. 

The following transparencies can^be used to illustrate the presentation: 



T-22 | External Forces Influencing the 
Library 



T-23 I The Library System Interacting with 
the Environment 
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B. Participant Activity : 

Symbolic Drawing 

* The purpose of this exercise is to elicit the' participant's view of 
the control and power relationships existing in his lirorary. - 

Direct the. participants to draw a symbolic repre- 
$ J, sentation of the power and, authority of the 

management system in their library ,(l%as they 
see itrexisting at the present time, not as the 
organization chart presents it — actual power; • 
and (2) as, it might exist ~ potential power. 
Encourage them to be as creative aa possible, 
and specify that each representation should be 
drawn large enough to explain to the rest of the 
class." < 

' - \ 
If some individusfls are. from the same library, each should draw a 

separate representation, although they might wish to present them 
together.. If asked, the leader might suggest a drawing of a tree as one 
possibility, or a£ sieries of circles of influence. In any event, the repre- 
sentation should depict the^control and power as the individual sees it ~ 
riot as the organization chart presents it. It should bring into play the 
"informal controls as well as the formal channels of communication and 
decision making. The first drawing, actual power and authority , , can be 
usefully supplemented by a second drawing depicting potential, power in 
the library, to show how various positions of power might differ if held, 
by different people. * ^ 

C. Content Presentation: ,1 

Role Behavior , 

In discussing role behavior, particularly how those in positions of 
power (both formal and informal) interpret their 6wn roles in the organi- 
zation, the leader may wish to refer to the material cttusocial needs ~ 
the need for power, and the nee'd foj affiliation — presented briefly in 
Organizational Psychology. 1 The behavioral consequences of^thetfe' 
needs are quite different and have important organizational implications. 
Stated in the most general terms, high power need results in competltiye 

behavior and high affiliation need results in collaborative behavior. 

* * - 

iDavid A. Kolb, Irwin M. Rubin, and James M. McMyre, Organi- 
zational Psychology: An Experiential Approach (Englewood Cliffs, . N. J. : 
Prentice -Hall, 1971) , p. 176. Both the following handout and the sub- 
sequent related discussion are based on material in this book,pp. 185-186. 
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If the l eader wish es to explore this subject in more detail with the 
group, | H-3:l 1 cotild be used effectively to supplement his presenta- 
tion at this point. - 



H-3:l Competitive- vs. Collaborative 
> . Behavior 

In discussing differences between competitive 
and collaborative behavior, it is important to 
make clear that most of the situations in which 
we find pufselves are neither wholly competitive 
nor wholly collaborative. The important thing 
is that the manager keep an open mind, have 
trpst in others, and continually re-examine 
situations to find and maximize their collabora- 
tive aspects. 

The leader may also choose to make a few general remarks about the 
concept of f, role, 11 before beginning, the next participant activity, 
with particular emphasis on the application of role theory and analysis 
to organizational behavior. . ' ^ 

* , < 

Role theory comesto us from the disciplines of 
sociology and social psychology. In role theory 
it is assumed that"a culture or society has "roles 11 
which are' played by its members, who in this 
sense are "actors. " Roles, such as those of 
librarian, doctop, husband, and so forth, consist 
of a body of expected behavior, which to a iarge 
degree guides the action of the individuals who 
come to play these roles. 

In studies at the. Institute for Social Research at 
, Michigan and elsewhere, role theory and analysis-^ 
have been applied to organizational behavior, 
opening new arid exciting avenue sk$o understanding. 
What are roles such as departmenrfead, library 
technician,, library director, in terms of behavior, 
or in terms of value structure ? How are these 
roles created ? To what extent, and how, are they 
capable of being "rewritten 11 ? To what extent can 
•a single individual play several organizational 
* * roles ? What are the relationships between roles 
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in the social matrix and those actual and possible 
in organizations? These questions have specific 
organizational relevance, in terms of position- 
classification, for example. 



For library workers tp work cooperatively within 
the library organizational framework, thefe must 
be norms of behavior and attitude to serve as 
bases for social interaction. - fl A cluster of these 
norms associated with social interaction is termed 
a role. 'Individuals assume roles when they join 
organizations, so their behavior in organizations 
is actually role behavior.' The purpose of this 
behavior is twofold: from an organizational point 
of view, it is aimed at mission accomplishment; 
from the individual's point of view, it is aimed at 
personal need satisfaction. Since these purposes 
are comingled, the need for cohesive group action 
is magnified. f1 * 

According to Levinson,, rple behavior is a part 
of personality and is expressed in terms of basic , 
Values, opinion of one's self, objectives in life, * 
and attachment to, an occupation.^ The purpose 
of role definition is to guide the individual in his 
pursuit of goals and to help him obtain work 
satisfaction.* 



The leader may wish to make use of the following transparency during 
this part of his\presentati6n: 



T-24 



Role Expectations and Their 
Interactions , , 



-••Billy J. Hodge and Herbert J. Johnson 1 ., Management and 
Organizational Behavior: A Multidimensional Approach (New York: 
Wiley, 1970), p. 215. 

^Daniel J. Levinson, "Role, Personality, and Social Structure in 
the Organizational Setting, " Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology , 
,58:177-178, Ma'rch, 1959. 
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Library management should note three things 
regarding role perceptions; * 1 

, . I. 1 • The library organization with its job 

expectations for the librarian-worker is 
not the only force which- makes demands 
of him. The informal groups in. the work 
situation also act as an expectation source. 
Sometimes the demands and expectations of 
informal grou^ may seem n^ore important 
' than the job-demands of the library 
organization. 

2. Each librarian-worker* will attempt to define 
all the roles expected of him. His accuracy 
in the definitional process can determine his 
satisfaction and performance on the job. 

* 3. Library management needs fo understand ,that 

that the three sources of expectations — 
formal, informal, and individual — will 
» interact and modify each other. 

D. Participant Activity: - 

. Individual Role Definitions and 
' Small Group Discussions . 

A related, activity suggested for possible use is to ask each partici- 
pant to v define on paper his idea of, his own role as an dividual librarian 
and the roles his library organization expects him to play. Divide into 
groups of 5 or 6 and discuss further the question of role. After about 
15 minutes, each group could be asked to share their thoughts on such 
questions as: 

Why should management have a thorough under- 
standing of-roles ? 

Have new questions come to you regarding your 
individual role ?^0r1;he role your individual 
library expects you to fulfill ? 

1 Adapted from William G. Scott, Human Relations in Management: 
A Behavioral Science Approach (Homewood, 111,: Irwin, 1962), p. 4 107. 
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E. > Alternate Participant Activity: 
In-Basket Exercises 1 



* This is a relatively time-consuming activity, and if undertaken 
during cViaa time, probably could not be completed in.less than an hour, 
at 'the very least. It might be used effectively at this point in the course 
either as a take-home exercise (substituted ; f or Work Assignment 7), or 
a* a group activity if the leader wishes to alter pomewhat the time 
framework by devoting'an extra class session to Unit III. 1 ■ )/ 

If the in-basket exercises are completed out of class by participants, . 
their responses (written out ahead' of time) would then serve as a basis 
for discussion during the" session. \' "^r^ ^ ^ 

If .these exercises are to be coxripleted during class time^ it is suggested 
that tte leader begin with a general introduction covering highlights in 
the .Stucfr Guide (3.1) to indicate the types of management concepts he 
wishes to illustrate by means of the in-tfasket exercises.* 

Participants should be instructed* to find a comfortable place in the room 
for working by themselves (or the leader may elect to establish pairs 
of teams to do the exercises). 



The* leader next distributes -the ^-basket packets, 1 H-3:2 I ,including 



instructions for the activity, pens, paper, scratchpads, and paper 
clips. * 

\ . : . • 

Following the distribution of instructions to e eaoh participant, the leader 
allows the group to re'atf the instructions and provides answers tdlany 
questions of time procedure. Prom 30 to 45 minutes needs to be 
allowed for the actual in-basket task. 

When the time is up, the .leader forms groups of 5 to 10 to share their 
correspondence and to extrapolate general management concepts from 
their discussion of the merits of various approaches to problem-solving. 



lln preparing for effeotive use of in-basket exercises the leader 
may find helpful: Robert D. Joyce, !, in-Basket Training for Engineering 
Managers,- 11 Training Technology, Supplement to Educational Technology , 
10:S20-S26, January, 1970. In addition, the leader may find helpful 
either to yiew himself or show the entire group a Harvard Business 
School film on in-basket training entitled, "Hope Electronics Company-- 
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The leader then leads the entire group in a short summation.of tte 
management, concepts they have inferred from their small-group 
discussions. He should conclude* the activitjrby highlighting the key 
concepts involved in this particular group of in-basket items/ 
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OB-J^CTTVE^ 

U N IT 3 
SECTION 2 



The librarian-worker as a system and its integration into the 
worker- system. 



3.21 To examine the worker as a system df personality, attitudes,, 
abilities/ knowledge^ skills. • ' 

3. 22 To examine the worker as a need and goal .system* 

3.23 *To examine the worker as a decision system. 

3.24 To.evaluate worker decision making and its impact on 
management goals. 

3.25 To examine jjianagement perspectiv.es of the worker. 

"it 

3.26 To examine the worker's perspective of the job and"management. 
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THE LIBRARIAN -WORKER AS A SYSTEM . 

Summary Outline for Meeting on: v 

. MANAGEMENT AS A SYSTEM" 
and . 
THE LIBRARIAN-WORKER AS A SYSTEM 

Objectives for the Second Half of the Meeting: 

_A^ _ To examine the worker as a system of personality, attitudes, 
abilities, knowledge, and skills. 

B, To examine altitudes and their importance in the work place. 

C. To examine factors influencing the communication process. 
Evaluation: . - " 

Participants will be considered to have understood these concepts when 
they have demonstrated that they are able to apply the learning they 
have accomplished to situations 1 discussed in the meeting. ETaddition 
the degree to which these objectives are achieved will be judged by the 
following: 

i 

The ability of the participant to analyze his attitudes on a given 
issue 'and *to understand why a manager needs to be concerned 
with an employee'sattitudes. 

Pre -Meeting Preparation: 

A. Completion of Work Assignment 7. 

B. Reading as discussed at, conclusion of last meeting: 

James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, Organizations 
(New York: Wiley, 1958), pp. 34-111-. 

Mason Haire, Psychology in Management (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1^56), pp; 21-60. 
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C," ,1 Suggestions for research task force on the librarian-worker 
system . 



William Foote Whyte, Men at Work (Homewood, 111. : 
Dorsey, 1961). 

Louis E. Davis, "Job Satisfaction Research: The Post- 
Industrial View, " Industrial Relations: A Journal 
of Economy and Society, 10:176-193, May, 1971. 



Materials Needed: 



-Chalkboard, or portable easel with pad. 
Chalk ojg marking pens. 

Newsprint -? enough for small group listing activity. 
Felt-tip pens 
Masking t ape 



1 T-25 through [- T-27 



Overhead projector. 
Suffic ient copies of: 



H-3:3 



H-3:4 



H-3:5 



— Directions for Attitude Study 

— Attitude Study 

~- Sample Attitude Study 
gnment 8, 



Work Ass 

Form 2 — Report on Readings 
Form 6 — Post-Meeting Reactionnaire 
■ Form 8 — Viewer's Film Critique 

Opening the Second Half of the Meeting; v . 

State the objectives for this paft of the meeting in your own words. 

Outline briefly the sequence of activities that^ill inake:UpJhis : part of 
the meeting: 



A. Groq? lists of characteristics the worker 
should have. \ - - 

B. Content presentation on the^library worke 
as a whole. person, a system. 

C. Individual attitude studies. 

D. Content presentation on communicatl 

E. General group discussion. 

F. Summary and briefing for next session. 



%T Participant Activity: 



Group Lists 



To' focus participants 1 thinking immediately on the array of 
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characteristics an individual library employee brings fo his job, the 
following group activity is suggested to open this partjrf the meeting. 
Divide the class into working groups of 3 to 5. The charge to each 
-group-would ^-something-like-the-followingr-^— — — 



In your group make up a list of the characteristics 
which you feel are most advantageous for a worker 
to have. These should be categorized under two 
headings: 

(1) Make one list from the point of view of the 
library employee and list in rank order the 
factors that you believe should determine 
your, future advancement. 

(2) Make another list from the point of view of . 
the library management system and list in 
rank order the factors you believe your 
library system uses in evaluating individuals 
for promotion. 

\ 

Put your lists on newsprint, and write large 
enough that they can be read by all of us. 1 

To clarify procedure, the leader might briefly outline on the board or 
easel a formatfor the lists, such as the following: 



RANK ORDER OF IMPORTANCE OF 
THE ADVANTAGEOUS CHARACTERISTICS 
FOR THE WORKER IN A LIBRARY ORGANIZATION 



' From the PoinFof View 

From the Point of View of the Library-Management 

of the Librarian-Worker: System: Major Factors You 

Major Factors that You Believe your Library System 

Believe Should Determine Uses in Evaluating Individuals 



Rank 




Rank. 




Order 


Factor 


Order 


Factor 


1 


• Creativity 


1 


Job Knowledge 


•2 


Ability to direct others 


2 


Cooperativeness 
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After a few minutes, the leader can direct .the groups to share their lists 
perhaps posting them oh the wall with masking tape for all to see. 

After tfiegroups have finished discussing their 7 lists, tteleadeTmight 
wish to point out that in the study of middle and upper-level librarians 
by Kortendick and Stone, 1 when librarians were asked a question about 
what abilities or skills they wouldjgpnsider most important for some- 
one replacing them on the job to have, the highest response was given to 
personal characteristics. The personality traits they ranked the highest 
were: (1) _getting along with people (mentioned by 114 respondents); (2) 
adapability or flexibility (mentioned by 38 respondents); (3) patience^ 
(22 respondents); (4). dedication arid loyalty( 18 respondents); (5K#rtitude 
(10 respondents). In all 229 respondents, listed personality traits in 
answer to this question; 219 listed specialized library functions; 205 
respondents listed specialized subject areas; 175 listed^administrative 
knowledge and skills; and 38 listed general knowledge'and experience. 

Another study to which the leader might wish to refer by way of compari- 
son involves business administration students at Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity. The students participating in the study' were askeito list factors 
they thought would determine their future advancement. 'The top three 
factors listed were: (1) initiative, (2) ability to assume responsibiUty, 
and (3) ability to lead anddirect others. The top"three factors these • 
same individuals said they would use in evaluating subordinates for pro- 
motion were (1) quality of work, (2) dependability, and (3) job knowledge. 

B. Content Presentation: 

The Librarian-Worker as a Whole 

Person — A System % 

The following remarks are intendedtb suggest an approach to 
developing a discussion on the importance 4 of thinking about the librarian- 



James J. Kortendick and Elizabeth W. Stone. Post-Master's 
Education for Middle and Upper-Level Personnel in Libraries, and 
Information Centers. Final Report, Phase 1. (Washington, D. C. : 
Department of Library Science, The Catholic University of America, • 
1970) (ED 038 985) . Later-rewritten and republished as Job Dimensions 
and Educational Needs of Middle and Upper-Level Library Personnel 
(Chicago: American Library- Association, 1971). 

2 Clement J. Nouri, "Challenge Not Security, » Personnel 
Administrator. 14:30-34, July-August, 1969. 
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worker as a whole person. 1 

The overwhelming characteristic of work in our 
tiW is change, and the only instruments capable 
of making changes are the managers, the super- 
visors and the workers. There is only one 
effective waV to get changes made and that is for 
the employees to want to make them. It is impor- 
tant to never tfbrget that it is the individual, the 
worker, who is being asked to make a given change 
and that it is the employee who is in control of the 
^ situation. It ib the worker who must make the 

final decision to make a change and to determine 
how much or'h^w little he or she* will do. The 
\ supervisor, in the extreme position, can fire the 

worker, but the^j question-then arises as to what 
this will accomplish. 

• >- . •■ • .\ 

A point that must be made has been well stated 
by Drucker: ,f In hiring a worker. . . one cannot 
'hire a hand 1 ; its owner always comes with it. . . 
one can hire only a whole man rather than any 
part thereof. . . 1,2 



T-25 1 Inner Forces Influencing Library 
Employees 

This transparency attempts to show the factors 
involved in thinking of the librarian-worker as a 
whole person. When one hires this ''whole" man 
or woman, one has hired a personality — motiva- 
tion, aspirations, attitudes, perception, values^ 
skills, knowledge, intelligence, levels of expec- 
tation and tolerance, status, role, individual 
differences, and many other factors. Every 
library worker has a personality different from 
every other library workers 1 personality. 



iThe opening remarks are adapted from (Charles H. Goodman, 
"Employee Motivation, " Library Trends , 20:39-47, July, 1971. 

2 Peter F. Drucker, The Practice of Management. .(New York: 
Harper, 1954, p. 262. 
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Personality has been defined in simple terms as 
"all that a man has been ~ is — and hopes to 
** be. ffl This is the totaLperson — the way he 

thinks and feels, .his likes and hates, his 

— - — — — abilities-and-interests^-his-value sr-hts-hopesr-and 

desires. In the work place his hopes and ambi- 
tions may be fulfilled or smashed. Here his 
aspirations may be achieved and challenged, here 
' * he may develop frustration,, aggression, hostility, 

or apathy. Ijt is his work place which consumes 
so large a part of his life and either provides 
fulfillment of hid needs or miserably fails to 
• meet them. 

} 

C. Participant Activity: ; 

Attitude Study . . - 

If there is time in the session, it is suggested that the participants 
engage in an attitude study 2 to "demonstrate why a manager should be 
concerned with changing attitudes. Concepts introducing the attitude 
study might include the following: 

Today we live in a very "noisy ,f society — a 
society innundated with communications. The 
individual is constantly being bombarded from 
all sides; his escape is often just to block most 
of it out. He retreats inside his own safe cocoon, 
* in this way shielding himself from the onslaught . 

of noise. 

Gerhart Wiebe 3 explains it this way: "Think of 
individuals . . . gyroscopic organisms, each in 
-its own state of dynamic equilibrium — each 
spinning along absorbing and consuming, 

IWilliam C. Menriinger and Harry Levinson, Human Understand- 
ing in Industry: A Guide for Supervisors (Chicago: Science Research 
1 Associates, 1956), p. 17. " - . 

2This entire section .on attitudes is adapted from Micki Jo Young, 
"Public Relations for Librarians: A Course of Study. 11 (Unpublished' 
Master's Research Paper, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C. , 1969). 

3 Gerhart D. Wiebe. "The Gyroscopic Phenomenon," in Raymond 
Simon, ed., Perspectives in Public Relations (Norman, Okla. : 
University of Oklahoma, 1966), p. 140. 
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resisting and flinging away things i\i that imper- 
sonal, self-serving and preoccupied process that 
selects from the environment those things that 
preserve and sustain, internal eqiiilibrium. 11 He 
goes on to point out that people. are abtively pre- 
occupied with their own concerns andl quite 
.actively resistant to the concerns of others* 

One way of looking into yourself to root out your 
predispositions and where they came from is to 
engage in an attitude study. . * \ 



At this point the leader should distribute copies of the instructions 

TJ 0:0 r»nr1 mi... J,. I tt o a I 



H-3:3 and the attitude study, [ H-3:4. 



This study consists of three parts. - Firsti you 
must take a position on a controversial' is^ue^ 
It can be a positive or negative stand, but the 
v issue must be big. Examples of issues : are 
birth control, gun registration, the war in 
Vietnam, Nixon, etc. - 

* After you state your position, l! I favor, thus and 

so. . . M or "I'm opposed to- thus and so. . . M , you 
then, in the second part, list your reasons, I - 
v 2 -3, for taking this position.* It isn't too diffi- 

cult so far. It's the third part that takes some 
soul-searching. In fact, that is what the third! 
part involves. Y 0 u are to list the forces shaping 
your underlying attitudes. Often this process 
can be a little uncomfortable. 1 

When the forms have.been filled out, the leader should engage the group 
in discussion about the results. He might begin with some remarks 
like the following: 

f 

It probably was not difficult for you to. state ypur 
position on an important topic — whether you are 
<.for or against it.. And with a little thought 
almost everyone can come up with valid reasons 
to justify the position taken. • , 

1 Young, op. cit., p. 61. 
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But the key^ to it all lies in the underlying forces 
that cau§e you to hold this position — to hav# - 
these attitudes. It is very difficult and some- 
times painful to look deeply into yourself and 
express why you feel the way you do. But it is 
very important. In order to communicate suc- 
cessfully you must understand yourself first and 
then realize that each individual you communicate 
with is just as complicated as you. 

Harwood Childsl classifies the factors that 
shape a person's attitudes into two categories: 
(1) active, primary factors, and (2)- latent, 
secondary factors. The active, primary factors 
are the things we read hear, see — the ideas-, 
reports, news, representations that constitute 
our world of verbal symbols. The underlying,, 
latent or secondary factors include one's culture, 
race, famHyr*religiori, education, economic 
status,' social status, social class — one's bio- 
logical, physical, social, and psychological 
-heritage. 

At the con clusion of t his activity, the leader may wish to give participants 

, a sample attitude study from Young, as it rep re- 



copies of H-3 :5 



sents a relatively I ->nest and thorough attempt to^analyze one f s attitudes 
in terms of primary and latent determinants. 



D. 



Content Presentation: 



Communication^ 



After the discussion of attitudes, the leader may wish to take an 
opportunity to talk briefly about communication, perhaps beginning wit.h 
how attitudes influence the process of communication. Two transpar- 
encies may prove useful in this presentation. 



Tr26 



Individual Differences Affecting the 
Communication Process.^ 

This is a symbolic representation of the concept 
that the effectiveness of the message you com- 
municate is not inherent in the message you 
release. 



1 Harwood L. Childs. An Introduction to Pnhlin Opinion 
York: Wiley, 1940), p. 66. 
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* You will note first that the message you release 
is qualified by your own experiences,, interests, 
vocabulary, speaking ability, writing ability, as 
well as by your attitudes, emotions, beliefs, 

bias, fears, and prejudices. From the tota l 

amount of information on a given subject, you 
choose a certain portion to send. This portion 
constitutes the message you wish to communi- 
cate. But this message is then^ subject to further 
modification for it must pass through "internal 
filters" (within yourself), "external filters" or 
"noise" — any *ound or other interference that . 
distorts the message. Finally the shape of the 
message is distorted still further by the internal 
filters in the receiver. 

It is Important for the manager to remember this 
basic concept whenever he communicates. Stated 
in computer jargon, the sender 'and the receiver 
have been "programmed" differently. They have 
different experiences, vocabularies, skills, 
abilities, as well as different emotions, interests,* 
and attitudes. 0 

T-27 1 Message in the Mind of the Sender 
vs. Message in the Mind of the 
Receiver 

In this transparency, A represents the total 
experience- of the sender. B. represents that 
portion of the total experience which is trans- 
mitted. C " represents that portion of the total 
experience of the sender which is received by 
each of the receivers^ For the individual re- 
ceiver, the type and amount of information 
received depends on the circumstances surround- c 
ing him. 

From, this chart, the, following conclusions can - 
be drawn: 

1. 1 The message in the mind of the sender > - 
differs from that in the mind of the 
receiver. 
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2. The message in the mind of each receiver . 
differs. 

3. The message which is received, understood, 
and-retained^in the-mind-6f the Teceiver^is" 
influenced by his background, baises, fears, 
and needs. We see and hear what we have 
been taught to see and hear. \ 

\ 

In summing up, the leader might make the following points: 

The manager must seek to understand the whole 
| , person with whom he is working. In order to 
understand those with whom he works he must 
• first h£ve some understanding of himself, "^hat 
are his own problems, his worries, his attitudes, 
and why does he have them ? How do these factors 
affect his own behavior and in turn so vitally af- 
fect his workers ? Is he conscious of the possiV 
bility that it may be his own behavior and his own 
attitudes which are producing the kind of response 
from his workers he does not like or want ? Un- \ 
less we seek some understanding of ourselves in 
terms of how we affect workers, we may exper- 
ience considerable difficulty in directing and 
motivating them.. 

E. Participant Activity: 

General Group Discussion * 

In whatever time may remain, it is suggested that there ^be as 
much class discussion as possible. The leader might introduce ques- 
tions such as the following: 

How do you feel management sees you as an 
employee ? Your strengths and weaknesses ? 

How do you see management ? Strengths and 
weaknesses ? 

' " To what extent have your decisions affected 

management ? (Be specific. ) 
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F t Summary and Briefing for Next Session: 

In closing this session the leader should sum up the main concepts 
covered and give a-brief statement of .how they relate- to the next session 
on the interaction of the managerial system and the worker system. 

In making suggestions "for nfeading,"he mightre^mmendr . 7 
Robert Tannenbaum and Warren H. Schmidt, "How to Choose 

a Leadership Pattern, " Harvard Business Review . 36:95-101.,! 

March-April, 1958. (Readings. ) • 
Edgar H. Schein, Organizational Psycholog y (Englewood Cliffs, 

N.J,: Prentice-Hall, 1965), pp. 95-106. 

For participants interested in exploring further the subject of communi- 
cation, the following films might be suggested for independent viewing. 



F-31 



F-32 



F-33 



"Communicating Management's 
Point of View" 

(22 minutes) 

"Communication Feedback" 
(21 minutes) 

"More than Words" 
(14 minutes) 



F-34 



^ "Are You Listening?" • 
(13 minutes) 

Before the group disperses, the leader should make available copies 
of the following, as appropriate: , . « j 

^ • 

Work Assignment 8 

Form 2 — Report on Readings 

Form 6 ~ Post-Meeting Reactionnaire 

Form 8 ~ Viewer's Film Critique A • ♦ 
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OBJECTIVES 



uNmn 

SECTIO'N 3 



Interaction and response of the managerial systems goal's and .the 
.worker system's goals* * f ) J 



3.31 To examine management's goals and employee goals. 
3.3£ To examine how these sets of goals interact. , 



* 



3.33 To examine, management/power and its iise to obtain manage- 
ment goals. i * * 

3.34 To examine employee power and its impafct on management 
goals. , . * 

3. 35 To consider the concept of integration of employee tmd * 
management goals* . - ' ■ % * 

o ■ ' • . 
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INTER A(jTION1JETWEEN^^ YS TEIW S GOA LS 

„ AND THE WORKER SYSTEM'S GOALS 

« 

* 

Summary Outline for Meeting on: 



INTERACTION BETWEEN 



THE MANAGEMENT SYSTEM'S GOALS : 

■ AND . \ > 

THE -WORKER SYSTEM'S GOALS 



Objectives for the Meeting:' 



A'. To identify individual- goals, and their interaction with 
organizational goals. < „• ju, 

B, To identify individual leadership styles and their consequences 
j*> on others and on performance * 

* * * • 

Q. To examine the relationship between leadership and goal 
attainment* 

Evaluation: ' * - 



o The degree to which these objectives are achieved will be judged, by the 
following: * 

. s A. The ability of the participants to gain self-insight as to leadership 

attitudes, goals, and behavior* • " * * s 

* » • / 

B. The ability of the participants to understand the, conditions which * 

cause leadership* styles to inhibit ot facilitate group goal • ' 
attainment. 

O 

The ability of the participants to analyze their own leader ship 
behavior, in situations arising during the meeting. -> 

\P re-Meeting Preparation: „ % 

\ 

A. \Completion of Work Assignment 8. " ' v * i* 
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B* Reading as discussed at conclusion of last meeting. 

Robert Thnnenbaum and Warren H. Schmidt, "How to Choose 
aXeadership Pattern, " Harvard Business Review/ 36: 
95-1*01, March-April, 1958. (Readings.) 
* Edgar H. Sohein, Organizational Psychology (Englrwood Cliffs 
N. J. :. Prentice-Hall* 1965), - pp. 9^-106. 

C. ! Suggestions for research task force, 

James G. March'and Herbert A. Simon, Organizations 

(New York: Wiley, 1958), pp. 172-210. 
George F. Lombard, "Relativism in Organizations," Harvard 

Business/Review, 49:55-65, March-April, 1971. 

(Readings.) 

Mack'Hanan, "Make Way for the New Organization Man," £% 
Harvard Business Review, 49:128-138, July-August, 1971. 

Materials Needed: 



Chalkboard, or portable easel with pad. 
Chalk or marking pens. 



T-28 I through \ T-30 



Overhead projector » 

Sheets of paper - - 2 or 3 per participant (for individual writing 
activities) 

Pens or pencils ■ " ' 

Sugar cubes or tpy blocks (40-50 for each group of 6 participants) 
Blindfolds (2. for each group "of 6 participants) 
Clbck or watch wita minutes marked. 
Suffici ent copie s oft 



H-3:6 I through | fl-3:8 
-Work Assignment 9 
Form 2 — Report on Readings 
Form 6 — Post-Meeting Reactionnaire 
. Forifn 8 ~- Viewer's Film Critique 
< < 

Opening the Meeting: . . 

State the objectives for the meeting in your own words. 

Outline briefly the .sequence of events that will make up the meeting. 

A. Comparison *qf individual and organization 
goals. 

B. Simulation game, and discussion of result, 

t ■ 
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C. Content presentation on leadership and* 

goal attainment. " * 
*D. Individual consideration of personal / 
leadership style. ' / 
• E. Determination of individual goals. r 
~ F. Summary^and briefing~for~next;session./ 



A. Participant Activity: » - [ / 

Personal and Organizational Goalfr l \ 
To introduce the topic of the into rrelatedness arid interaction 
between management goals and worker/goals, it is suggested that/the 
leader open the meeting with' a participant activity utilizing Work/Assign 
ment 8, which was completed in preparation for this meeting. A^k the 
group members to- list their own goali with respect to the library in 
ivhich they are working at this particular time in their careers./ They 
should include long-term professional goals. This list should then be 
compared^with Work Assignment 8, /on which they stated the gdals of 
higher management in their libraries. Instructions to the participants 
might be similar to the following: / / , 

. * J Put the twq( lists side by side and draw solid 

lines from jone to. the other where there is 
actually interaction and mutual suppckt of these 
goals. Dr^w a dotted line between tliose which 
have a potential' of interacting, but clo not do so. 

I / 
Participants should be encouraged tp think about answers tb such 
questions as: \ / 

\ - ■ / 

In what way cWld'your personal goals more 
fully support the organization ? / 



In what ways could the organization more fully 
support your owii goals without slich support 
becoming dysfunctional to the library _ 
organization? \ / 



B. Participant Activity: 



Simu lation Game 1 j_ 



The purpose of this activity is to enable the participant to identify 
his own style of leader ship and to see some of its cons'equences on 

, *David A? Kolb, Irwin M. Rubin and James M. /Mclnty.re, 
ORGANIZATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: An ExperieW Approach, (c)1971. 
Adapted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc. , Englewo^d Cliffs N J 
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others and on performance. 

The first step is to divide the participants intb teams of 6. Extra mem- 
bers should actjis observers with different teams. Each team should 
divide into subteams of 3 members (hereafter referred to as Team A 
and Team B), and each of the subteams should then choose a leader.. The 
leader will serve as. the manager arid the remaining 2 members will be 
the workers. 

The task is to build as high a tower as possible using the building 
materials provided (40 to 50 sugar cubes or toy blocks for each' group 
of 6). The workers are to be blindfolded and must work only with their 
nondominant hand (i.e. , a right-handed person must use only his left 
hand)* 

The game is 'played in two steps. First, team A will build its towers 
while team B observes, and then the process is reversed as team B 
builds and A observes. The teams are .competing against each other 
to see which can build the highest towers in accordance with prede- 
termined goals. 



To begin, everyone should read the instructions, ! H-3:6 | , team A 
should organize its building materials, and see that its workers are 
blindfolded , while team B reviews the guidelines for observers 



H-3:7 



The game has four rounds. At the start of each round, the team man- 
ager should state the goal he has set for each of his workers and record 



the goal on the score sheet which is included on [H-3:6 . The. score 
for each worker will be determined by how accurately the established 
goal meets the actual size of the tower. If the'goal is 10 blocks and the 
tower is 8 blocks, the worker's score is zero! If the goal is 10 blocks 
and the tower is 12 blocks, the worker's score is 10. The team frith the 
highest score wins. 

If at any time the tower collapses, the round is over and th£ score is 
zero. There is no time limit on the first two rounds. The last two 
rounds are to be 3 minutes each. The observing team should keep time 
for the last two rounds. • 
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After the third^round, the manager must decide which of his workers to 
promote to the position of manager. That person the* becomes manager, 
giving his blindfold to the former manager who becomes one of the 
workers The new manager then directs the goal setting and production 
In the last round. ,0 



When team A has completed all four rounds and recorded its score, team 

Pf e P ares f °r its construction rounds while teanuA readS the observer's 
guide. ; 

£^1? th t te l hlS haVe com P leted their tower building, each group of 6 
(and.the extra observers, if any) should discuss their observations of 
behavior during the game, with particular attentionto analyzing how 
goals were set, how much freedom the manager allowed workers, and ' 
how different approaches to goal setting affected performance. 

The activity might be concluded by the groups of 6 then sharing their 
observations with each other in a total group discussion. 

C. , Content Presentation- 



Leadership and Goal Attainment 

Following the, group discussion, the leader should sum up the 
main ideas brought out in.the game and then elaborate on the relation- 
ship between leadership.style and goal attainment. The purpose of his 
presentation is to provide participants with some "handles" to use in 
grasping the- significance of their own leadership style a^ it relates to 
goal attainment. The following- outline, based on Tannenbaum and 
Schmidt is presented for the convenience of the leader. It is also 

_■ _ _ _ make use of the transparency series I T-28 
to highlight various points in his lecture. - ■ 

DETERMINANTS OF LEADERSHIP RELATIVE 
y 1 TO GOAL ATTAINMENT 

A. Forces in' the manager 

1. His value system 

2. Confidence in his subordinates 

3. Own leadership inclinations 

4. His tolerance for ambiguity 



iRobert Tannenbaum and Warren H. Schmidt, "How to Choo-e & 
Leadership Pattern, " Harvard Business Review , 36:95-101 March- 
April, 1958. (Readings/) 
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5. Relative importance he attaches to . 
organizational goals, personal groyth 
of subordinates, and^ organizational . , 
efficiency /~ 
B. Forces in the subordinates 

1. -^ Need for independence 

2. Their tolerance for ambiguity 

3. Interest in the problem 

4. Understanding of and identification 
with organizational goals 

5. Knowledge an* experience to deal with 
problem . . 

C* Forces in the situation 

1. The organization - 

a. nature of organizational goals 

b. values, traditions, and policies 
• " c. size of work units 

v> d. geographic distribution of work ^ 
units • 

2. The group's effectiveness ; 

a. experience in working together 

b. similarity o{ background and 
interest 

c. group's confidence in itself to 
solve problems! * ^ 

d. mutual acceptance and respect 

e. under standing and acceptance of 
goals and standards set for group. 



D. ' Participant Activity: 



Individual Statements of Personal 



* Leadership Styles 



\ 



Ask each participant to write down what leader- 
ship style he or she most frequently uses on the 
job. , — 

Nextasl^each^person to trytq state in writing 

_ ^ ^whafforces have shaped his or her particular 

^ — -^"^ leadership style* 

After the participants has completed their statements, a general dis- 
cussion should follow in which there is a comparison of the on-the-job 
forces and leadership styles! Further questions could -bo asked to 
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bring greater depth to the discussion. 

What ideal leadership style would you like to 
adopt ? 

What personal or organizational changes would 
. have to occur in order to accomplish this ideal? 

In connection with this last question, the leader should make sure that 
the influence of organizational and personal goals and their interaction 
be brought out in the discussion." « 

The following transparency might also be shown at this point, and the' 
leader may wish to conclude the discussion with a quote from Tannen- 
baum and Schmidt which goes well with the transparency. 



T-29 



Range of Leadership Behavior 



According to Tannenbaum and Schmidt 1 , "the 
successful manager of men can be primarily 
characterized neither as a strong leader nor as 
a permissive one: Rather, he is one who 
maintains a high batting average in accurately 
assessing the forces that determine what his 
most appropriate behavior at any given time 
should be and in actually being able to behave 
accordingly. Being both insightful and flexible, 
he is less likely to- see the problems of leader- 
ship -as a-dilemma. " > 



E: Participant Activity.- 

Determination of Individual Goals 



, As a summary activity for this unit of the course, the participants 
should be encouraged to focus on their own e^xpectatio^Twith respect to 
their jobs. The leader might first sum up tiie highlights of the unit 
making reference again to the idea that employees tend to be motivated 
to work hard toward meeting organizational' objectives, to accept and to 
seek responsibility, and to show considerable initiative, when they are 
employed in an organization which meets their needs. A transparency 
could be shown at this point, if the leader so chooses. 



^■Tannenbaum and Schmidt, op. cit. , p. 101. 
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T-30 1 Relation o£ Goal Seeking Behavior 

to Objective and Subjective Purposes 

Participants should then be asked to consider w hat they expect from their 



work. ,The leader should distribute [ H-3.-8 I entitled 1T What Do You 
Expect From Your Job?" 1 and participants should be instructed in ' 
, filling it out. 

This is a list of eleven "expectations." to be 
arranged in order of importance. Read the 
directions as given at the top of the .handout. 
Urge the participants to be as honest as possible 
in their answers. They are not to sign their-* 
names for anonymity is to be preserved. 

After, the participants have filled out the forms and turned them, in, the 
results should be scored, giving 11 points to a first choice, one point 
to an 11th choice, and so forth. The leader^shauTd try to h^re a non- 
participant present to do thejc„or-in£ solhat he can engage. the group in 
some discussion a^put-tteir expectations. 

It might be interesting to compare the participants' returns with those 
of a recent group of employees of the Manchester Public Libraries, who 
rated the expectations as follows: 2 







Score • 


1. 


. To have an interesting job. 


318 


2: 


To experience a feeling of 






achievement 


255 


3.- 


To be on good terms with . . . 


218 


4. 


To have chances of promotion 






and growth. 


211 


5. 


To receive full appreciation of 






work done. 


' 182 


6., 


To have good working conditions 


' 1'70 


7. 


. To earn as much money as 






possible. 


164 


8. 


To have a secure job. 


147. 



x Based on D. I. Colley, "Training: The Theoretical Background, M 
Library Association Record 72:349-50, November, 197(L 
2Colley, op. cit. , p. 350. 
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9. 


To be kept in the picture.. 


144 


10. 


To be on good terms with 






supervisor. 


142 


11. 


To work for as few hours as 






possible. 


39. 



The leader might conclude the discussion with a quotation from Colley, 
the City Librarian of Manchester: 

'Today's manager is not content to train for 
^ -* increased efficiency or increased production. He 

appreciates that the greatest'resource^he has 
is the untapped potential of the individual men 
and women who constitute his work force. His 
training programme' is designed to release this 
potential and is designed with the objectives, the 
needs of the individual employee in mind. With 
this reorientation there is no barrier to the 
achivement of -the objectives of the organization. m1 

The results of ^participants' expectations forms should be kept and 
called to their attention again when th6 group is studying- Her zberg's 
two^factor theory of motivation (4. 25). 

F. Summary and Briefing for Next Session: 

In summing up'the day's meeting, the leader may want to recom^ 
mend some films for independent viewing,' particularly if some of the 
group members wish to explore further the subject of leadership styles, 
goals and objectives. The following are a few possibilities: 



I 'Management, by Objectives" 
(25 minutes) 



F-36 "Defining the Manager's Job" 
(25 minutes) , 



1 "Managing arid Communicating by 
Objectives" 

(29 minutes) — * 



IColley, op. cit/, p. 350. 
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F-38 I "The Heritage of the Uncommon Man" 
(28 minutes). 



F-39 1 "The Making of a Decision" 
(32 minutes) 



F-40' I "Effective Leadership" 
(32 minutes) 

In closing the meeting, 'the leader should make brief reference to the 
scope of Unit IV and the reading that would be most helpful in preparing 
for the first session of that unit, which deals with perception. Suggestions 
he might make are: 

-Timothy W. Costello and Sheldon S. Zalkind, Psychology in 
Administration: A Research Orientation (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J; : Prentice-Hall, 1963), pp. 6-54J 
Roger Harrison, "Defenses and the Need to Know, " in 

William B. Eddy and others, eds. , Behavioral Science and 
the Manager's Role (Washington, D.C. : NTL Institute for 
Applied Behavioral Science, 1969),* pp. 64-70. 

Before the group leaves, the leader should make available whatever 
forms are appropriate to the occasion: 

e „ 

. Work Assignment 9 
Form 2 — Report on Readings 
Form 6 — Post-Meeting Reactionnaire 
Form 8 — Viewer's Film Critique 

SPECIAL NOTES TO THE LEADER r 



Use of Games: 



is the designation f6r games. In #ie Aids volume of the Leader's 
Handbook there are a few printed games listed that are available commer- 
cially. Because of the limited amount, of time available for class sessions 
these are not worked into the designs for Unit HI. However, if there is 
sufficient interest on the part of the participants in trying out some games 
such as these, the leader might, with the participants, set up a block of 
time when these games might be played, $ueh as a Saturday mini -workshop. 
It is recommended that such a session would be most bene/icial U the 
leader would be present. tQ^nswer questions and to show how learnings. 
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come out of the games relating to the content of this course. 

Another possibility would be for a task force group to use these games as 
samples and experiment with the development of games themselves. 
Zoll , after pointing out the advantages and disadvantages of cQnmercially 
produced business games, presents quite detailed suggestions(for all the 
elements to be considered in the development of games to fit a particular 
type-of- work- situation. - -- . *—* 

The creation of games and simulations by participants- themselves is an 
example of John Gardner's recent statement that all too often in our 
teaching we are giving students "out flowers when we should be teaching 
them to grow their own plants. " His statement reflects recent trends „ 
toward self-discovery and actively involving students in the process of 
learning. . - " ' •% 

If a task force group develops a game, there should be an opportunity 
made for the game to be tested through use by the other participants in 
the. group and feedback given to the originators as to 'how it might be 
made more effective. 

A helpful discussion about games for classroom use is given in the 1971 . 
edition of Simulation Games for Social Studies , by William A. Nesbitt, 
published by the Foreign Policy Association. This work includes a 
bibliography of games as well as a bibliography about the use of games 
and their formation. 



■'■Allen A. Zoll, 3rd, Dynamic Management .Education, 2d. ed. 
(Reading, Mass. : Addison- Wesley, 1969). pp. 371-397. 
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7$Min. 
Periods 
" 17 

18 



23 
24 



25 
26 



27 

28 



29 
30 



4.1 Perception 




Work Assignment 10 




SCHEDULE 
BLOCKS 

UNIT 4 



4» 21- Introduction to Motivation Theory 

4.23 and Concepts 

4.24 Chris Argyris 



Work Assignment 11 



\4.25 Douglas 

McGregor 



Work Assignment 12 



4.\26 Rensis 
Likert 



■4 



[ork. Assignment 13 



4, 271 Frederick Herzberg 
4,28, David C. McClelland 



Worjc Assignment 14 



Each solid block represents one 
class session and implies. a 150- 4 
minute instructional session.^he i 
course is planned for 15f weeks with" 
two 75-niinute periods each week. 
The words in each block indicate 
only the basic concepts under con- 
sideration. The Arabic numbers 
correspond to the unit numbering 
♦in the course outline. Work Assign- 
ments to be assjLgned and completed 
outside of class are also indicated. 



4. 29 j Saul Gellerman 
Review and Evaluation 



Work Assignment .15 



4>,3 O rganiz ation 



Development (OP) 



Proposed Periods 





































1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17]l8Tl9[2oT2]j22TS 
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Unit 1 


Unit 2 


Unit 3 . 


Unit 4 
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OVERALL '■ 
OBJECTIVES 

UNIT 4 



To introduce the concept of perception. - 



To examine some motivation theories and concepts, particularly 
as they relate to the work place. 



To examine the theory and methodology involved in Organizational 
Development (OD)> 
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OBJECTIVES 

UNIT' 4 
SECTION 1 



1 . Perception * 
i * 



4 



* 4. 11 ' To show how perception affects our behavior, 

4. 12 To show how perception affects- one's interpersonal behaviotf. 

4. 13 To show how perception affects one's impressions of others, 

4.14 To show how perception sets up defensive, reactions to others, 

* ■ 

;4.*15 To examine some of the factors that influence-perception. 

^ 4. 16 To analyze how one's personal norms or standards are used 
* to judge* others. % , % 

4. 17 To evaluate the influence of perception in the work situation. 



»j * 

« 
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, PERCEPTION 



* Summary Outline for Meeting on; 
PERCEPTION ' - 

Objectives for the Meeting >- 




To demoDs^rate perceptual differences. : 
Bi ' To examine some of ^the factors that Influence, perception. 

C. To show how perception affects one's behavior toward others. 

D. To evaluate the influence of perception in the work place. ______ — 

♦ Evaluation; " t ... ;".'^-//" ■ 

PartlclpantswilLbe (jonsfdefed to haye understood these concepts when 
tbey feare demonstrated* that they are able to apply the learning they have 
accomplished, both during home study atld during themeeting,to situa- 
tions arising during the session. 

P re-Meeting Preparation; ' - 



A. Completion of Work Assignment 9. 

B. Reading as discussed at elusion of mstmeeting\ ' ." 

Timothy W. Costeil^ and'Sheldon S. Zaiklnd, Psychology in 
Administrate on; A Research Orientation (Englewood 
CIiffs,N. ; . » Prentice-Hall, 1963), pp. 6-54. 

Roger Harrison, "Defenses and the Need, to Know, " in 
William B. Eddy and otk rs, eds. , Behavioral Science 
and the Manager's Role (Washington, D. C. ; NTiL Institute 
for Applied Behavioral Science, 1969), pp. 64-70. - 
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{ C. Suggestions for research task force on' perception. 1 

Renato Tagiuri, f, Person Perception, fl in Gjfardner Lindzey 
and Elliot Aronson, eds. , The Handbook of Social 
. Psychology, , 2d. ed. (Reading, Mass. :\Addison-Wesley, 
1968), pp. 395-449. ! \ 

Paul J. Brouwer, n The Power to.jSee Ourselves, " in William. 
B. Eddy and others, eds., Behavioral Science and the 
\ Manager's Role (Washington^ D. C. : NTL Institute for 

Applied Behavioral Science, 1969), pp. 37-50. - 

Materials Needed: ' |_ 

Chalkboard, or portable easel with pad. 
Chalk or m arking pens . ' 

T-31 1 through 1 Tr47 \ j 
Overhead projectdrr I 
- Newsprint — 1 or 2 sheets f9r d^ch participant (drawing activity) 
Felt -tip pens. * 
Masking tape 

Sheets of paper — 1 or 2 for each participant {problem-solving activity) 

Pencils or pens. 

16 mm fil m projector. 

F-41 | ~ "How Do We Know What We Know ? ,f 
Sufficient copies of: 

Work Assignment 10 n ** , 
Form 2 — Report on ^Readings 
Fbrm 6 ~ Post^Meeting Reactionhaire 
- t «* 

Opening the Meeting: . . i 

State the objectives for the meeting in your own words. 

i 

Outline briefly the sequence of activities that will make up the meeting: 

A. Content presentation on perception. ; 

B. Filrti presentation. > 

C. Drawing activity. | 

D. Problem-solving activity with new symbols. 

I 

~~ 3-The enrichment module on perception, included in the Study 
Guide , contains some supplementary material on perception in tb^ work 
place which niight provide a useful starting point for a research task 
force. \ , j 
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E. Committee meeting exercise. 

F. Summary and briefing for next session. 



A. Content Presentation : 



Perception 



The subject of perception lends itself to a presentation using 
visual aids, and the leader will find that transparencies can be most 
helpful here in stimulating participants 1 interest and discussion. He 
might begin with some remarks similar to the following; 

This session deals with the problems people 
have in understanding the limits of ttieir own 
objectivity, and the perceptual differences each 
of us has in observing.objects, events and 
people. 

■» 

At this point, the leader might show the well-known 'Wife or Mother- 
in-Law" drawing, to illustrate perceptual differences among 
participants. 



T-31 'Wife or Mother-in-Law?" 



This figure cari*)t>e seen. as a young woman or 

as an old hag. It has been referred to facetiously 

as the wife and the mother-in-law. 

Depending 6n participants 1 reactions, the leader can ask questions such 
as the following: 1 5 

What do you see ? (Answer will normally be, 
"a woman. M ) 

How old is she ? 

How would you describe this old (or young) 
woman? 

Ask someone who sees both the old and the young 
woman to use pointer and outline both figures 
for the class until the majority of the partici- 
pants see both figures. - 
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What does this picture. demonstrate about 
perception? 

This drawing has an interesting history. In the 
1930 , s, it was used in perceptual experiments 
conducted at the University of Arkansas by* " 
Robert Leeper. Three gro.ups of students were 
selected. One, a control group, was shown the 
ambiguous wife/motl\er-in~law drawing with no 
preparation at all. A second group was given 
verbal preparation, and the third group was 
4 perceptually prepared ~ that is, they were 

shown a picture of the old woman before they were 
shown the ambiguous drawing. In the first £roup, 
65% saw the young woman and 35% saw the old 
woman. The results in the second group were 
somewhat inconclusive, but similar tp those of 
the control group. In the, third group, all but 
one of the students saw the old woman. 

Rfesults from experiments such as this tend to 
show that our perception is influenced by our 
previous experience and by our needs. They, 
show that "perception is selective. 

> ° . 

The leader might wish to show some other visual illusion transparencies^ 
to illustrate further that our perceptual processes do not operate like a 
camera and that frequently we do not notice things until they are pointed 
out to us. 

v For the most part, our perceptions seVve us 

very well, but it is easy to take the accuracy of 
perception for granted. Hence, in the study of 
perception, psychologists have turned to illustra- 
tions in which perceptions are obviously mis- 
leading, in order to find out how the perceptual 



lRobert Leeper ,^AJ5^jLJDf^^ 0 f the Field of 

Loa4?ning--^nuri3evelopnient of Sensory Organization, " Journal of 
Genetic Psychology , 46:41-75, 1935. 

« ■ ' s 
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process works. Geometric and design illusions 
have been studied for many years, bjit their Ex- 
planations have never been fully agreed upon. 



}_T— 32— | The-Arrowhead-Illusion- 



Although line B appears longer than line A, 
both are the same length. j 



T-33 The Book Illusion 



The drawing on the left represents an open book, 
its pages facing you. The "drawing on the right 
is-also of an open Book, but its cover is facing 
you this time. The edges of the book on the 
left are closer to you/ than the spine, while the 
opposite is trwe"of tte book on the right/ 

If the two booKa aar total objects are about the 
, same distance from you, the spine of the one on 
the left is farther away than the spine of the 
book on the (right. Since the two spines cast the 
same lengttr retinal images, however, the one 
on tt^eft must J>e longer. 



[ T-34 [ The Vertical-Horizontal Illusion 
(Hat Drawing) 

The vertical line seems longer than the horizon- 
tal, tfiough the two lines are equal in length. 
The top hat illusion is a variation of the vertical- 
horizontal illusion. The stpve pipe portion of 
the hat seems longer than the brim, though the 
two are actually the same length. 



T^35 Parallel Lines Illusion 



The two vertical lines are straight and parallel 
although they appear somewhat curved: a shape 
distortion illusion. 
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T-36 



The Lamp Post Illusion 



The illusion is based on inaccurate perception* 
of relative size due to contrast with surroundings. 
In the lamp post illustration, the vertical poles 
which are in fact of equal length^ appear to 6e~~ 
quite different; these that appear farther away - 
also appear longer. 



T-37 



Previous Knowledge 



This transparency shows the effects of previous 
experience upon perception of distance. All 
six heads are assumed to be approximately the 
' - same size, but they are at varying distances 

from the perceived. 4 

This, transparency appears quite confusing at 
first, but becomes clear as the overlays are 
added. 

<> 

After he finishes with the, transparencies, the leader might summarize 
the main concepts, and ttfen devote the next half hour of the meeting to 
a film presentation. 



B. Film ^Presentation: 



F-41* , | "How Do We Know What We Know ?" 
v (29 minutes) 

This film, which is narrated by Hayakawa, 
illustrates the concept of shape constancy in 
relation to perception. Whei^a door swings- 
open toward us, its rectangular shape go#5 
through a series of distortions. It becomes a 
trapezoid, with, the edge toward us looking higher 
than the, hinged edge; the trapezoid grows thinner 
until all we can see is a vertical line — tho^ 
thickness of the dopr. We can distinguish these 
changes, but what we perceive is an unchanging 

» 
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9 door swinging on its hinges. The fact that the 
door does not seem to change its x shape is called 
shape constancy. As another exaihple of this 
phenomenon, when we. look at the top of a glass 
we always per9eive it as being round whether 
_ _ we loo k down on it or vi ew it frb na the side. 

The distortions that occur when a familiar dbject 
rotates are usec^as cues to its. rotatibn rather , 
than as indications that the object is actually 
changing. This principle is illustrated iii the 
film with a rotating trapezoidal window. No 
matter what the position of the window, our ex- 
periences with shape constancy suggest that one 
edge is nearer than the other.. Hence, as the 
window rotates in space, to the observer it 
appears to vacillate back and forth, with One , 
r edge always staying in front. Because;we con-" " 

tinue to see, the window as a familiar rectangle, 
we afd led into illusory perception. 1 

In the film, Hayakawa discusses the nature of 
perception and knowing. He illustrates how 
experience involves a transaction between per- 
ceiver and the thing or event being perceived. 
He demonstrates the "trapezoid window 11 illusion 
created by Adalbert Ames, Jr. He relates 
perception and knowing to communication. 

Alternate Film Presentation 



• Other films which might appropriately be shown. at this point in the 
course are the following: - % 

0, 



F-42 1 "Experience as Give and Take 11 
(29 minutes) 

The film is so convincing that some of the 
viewers will probably not believe the explanation 



^Adelbert Ames,, "Visual Perception and the Rotating Trapezoidal 
Window, 11 Psychological Monographs 65:5-12, 1951. (Monograph No. 324^ 
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of what happened. The film illustrates that we 
mainly perceive things and environmental objects 
as being "thinglike, !! that isas stable and 
• enduring. The stability of perceived objects 
depends on varipus constancies of which one is 



shape constancy. t (Others are color and 
brightness constancy, size constancy,, and loca- 
tion constancy.) ■ 



F-43 1 ' "The Eye of the Beholder" 
(25 minutes) 

* * 

Originally produced as an educational and train- 
ing film on perception, this film has been used 
extensively in management and supervisory 
courses, college classes in psychology, seman- 
tics, speech and business admint strati oh. It 
deals with the field of human relations and brings 
out six pitfalls which should be avoided when in- 
dividuals observe others. Ask the participants 
to try^to determine what these six pitfalls are 
as they watch the film. 

The* leader should show the first part of the film 
which sets up a situation, and then stop the film'. 
A progression. of dramatic events is presented 
culminating in a scene where a girl is found 
lying on a courch with a red-stained knife, at her 
sid6. 



The participants should be -divided into groups 
of 5 (or any convenient number that is not too \ 
large) and asked to decide among themselves > 
which people are responsible for the situations 
shown. 

Afyer a few minutes of discussion, the entire 
groulp should be reassembled to see the remain- 
ing part of the film which shows facts as. they 
really were rather than as they were probably 
perceived by most of the participants in the 
class. 
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In discussion after the film the leader should remind the participants 
that they were to observe the six pitfalls which should be avoided when 
individuals observe others. Suggestions from participants should be 
lasted on the bpard or easel, and eventually the following should be 
broiight out: 



1. "Snap judgments 

2. Projection. * 

3. • Prejudice. 

4. Predisposition 

5. Preoccupation 

6. Lack of appreciation for other people's 

dreams and ideas'. 



C. Participant Activity: 



Individual Drawing 



The purpose bf this exercise is to demonstrate the way people 
attach meaning to situations ^nd react to them with various feelings in 
the light of their previous experience. ^ ■ < 

Pass out newsprint and felt-tip pens, and ask, participants to draw a 
picture of what they would consider a "typical supervisor" in a given 
library situation. Ask them to make the drawing large enough so it 
can bd seen by the total group. A few should 'then be selected for dis- 
cussion by the entire group, focusing on questions 'such as the 
following: . 

ff What type of a leader would you say this 
supervisor is ? 

What characteristics about the picture lead you 
to this conclusion ? ■ 

Alternate Activity: % ' ' * • 



Transparency Presentation 



Rathe'r than having participants make their ( own drawings7 the 
leader could bring out the same points by showing the following series 
of. transparencies and engaging participants in a discission. 

I T-38^ 1 through [ T-41 
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, These scenes show people and situations that 
. are more or less familiar to libraries. The 
drawings are sketchy and do not include- much 
detail. Each scene is deliberately left open to ♦ 
a consxderable degree oUnterpretation.. - -~ T" 



Tho are the people in this picture ? 
What are they doin|f 
What is going to happen next ? 



there will be different ntern^n 9*"*°** ex P erienc *- Variably, 
opportunity to Zl l TaZ ^' "* Ieader Cah take the 
in the work place. ™ y individual Perception 

operates 



Alternate Activity: 
Group^ Discussion 



novel, Work of Art iZ \1J * ^ Seen in Sinclair Lewis' 

«-i-i=ref#^ 1, i7£f^X wish to r this material * hich - 

discussion. . 8 a f ° CUS for ^neral or small-group 



•"P. Par ticipant Activity: 

grobjerngM^j ^h New y^p^ 



-J^tff^ that J*** ^eauate clue^s to 
solve. All^io^esSel IteStJ?' d .^ulUo 
through f T^7 1 4 ft V« 7 X6rCiSe are iiJclude d inl^T^il 

the S&^ssz ^ - 

Care Institutions k wr . T^f^—^^^ Health . 

19V0); pp. 130-131. IIOSpitalResearc hand-EducationafT7u7l-; 
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1 T-42, 



. J which shows the symbols, on the screen, and write the rest 

of the material on the board. This way the symbols are easy to remove 
at the required point in the exercise? and participants will have before 
them all problems and solutions as the exercise progresses. - - * 



To begin, the leader should make sure that everyone has paper and 
pencil, and then he shows: 



T-42 



Symbols 



Let's suppose that these symbols stand for 
thesfe numbers. Now get your paper and pencils 
ready to work out some problems in arithmetic 
without-using any numbers. Use only these 
-symbols on the chart. This is a problem in 
multiplication., Woik as fast as you can. 



T-43 



First Problem 



Rather than showing the transparency, the leaded 
might' wr ite the problem on the board, leaving 



I T-42 on the screen. He should* stop the 
participants before they have time to finish, 
asking whether they found the- problem easy to 
solve. Then he might show them the solution, 
with transpai^ncy or writing it on the board. 



T-44 



Solution to First Problem 



After shdwing participants how to solve the first problem, he might re- 
late it to problems at work,*>by saying for example: 



Th%confusion you faced as you tried to work 
; this problem was probably quite similar to that 
facing an employee a§ he tries to learn a new 
jofy. And here, you had- a break that the new 
employed doesn't ordinarily have. * You knew 
something about the job — you knewjhe Arabic 
numerals. The new employee very likely knows 
nothing aboujt what he is to do. 
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Then the leader, should put the next problem on the board. 

* 

J 



T-45 



Second Problem 



Ask the participants to solve this problem^ and 
as they start to work, remove the chart fr^2~ 
that shows the symbols and their equivalents - 
The participants will protest that they cannot 
work the problem- without the chart. Explain to 
them that they really can arrive at the solution 
if one more step is taken. 1 



T-46 



The Clue 



Draw the tick-tack-toe shown in this" transpar- 
ency which gives the clue. Explain that each 
section of the diagram stands for one of the 
Arabic numerals. Then erase the diagram tor 
remove the transparency if you are using a 
projector^ 6 

Ask,tfie participants whether they "ca7no7woT-k" 
the second problem. Point out tint the flash of 
understanding they just experienced - when 
'hey realized that the entire series of symbols 
c-ould be remembered by applying the system 
shown in the diagram - represents insight and 
perception. Psychologists would, call this an 
ah-ha! " experience. 



jJT-47 — | Solution to Second Problem 

This exercise demonstrates how important ft is ' 
for the supervisor to.provide the clue for under- 
standmg to the employee. What is well perceived 
rom all angles by the supervisor may be a new * 
language ora towily new perception for the ' 
employee. It demonstrates that frequently we 
do not see things until Uiey are pointed Cm to us 
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F. Participant Activity: 



* Committee Meeting with New Members 1 

This exercise is a status interaction study. Its purpose is to per- 
ceive the effect of status differences on interaction and deference among 
group members. The example here is set up for ten participants, but 
* more than one group can be conducted at a time, so a large £ ftugiber can 
be accommodated if need be. 

The room should be large enough to acoommodate the groups, tyith 
movable chairs which can be arranged in a circle for the committee 
meeting portion of the experience. A separate room where new members 
can be isolated must also be available. 

To begin this activity, the parti cipants shoul^be formed into groups of 
, 10, with extras being assigned as observers . *Th introducing the ex- 
perience, the leadei; should not reveal its actual objective, but should 
make some remark^ like the following: 

f 

We are going to explore -some of the problems 
, involved in bringing new members into groups. 

The group of which you are now a part is a 
library-community plaffning team, debating 
* today on which of two programs 3hould be pre- 

sented as the number one priority at the city 
budget hearings: (1) bookmobile service to 
outlying neighborhoods which have no library 
i service, or (2) storefront libraries to serve 

the unserved in the inner city. Both services 
[ would constitute new programs, both ace badly 
j needed, and both would require additional 
j funding, 
i 

# * " ! As your committee meets today, you will have 

1 two new members who have not ,met with your ' 
group before. 1 * 

At this point, the lejader chooses at random two members from the 



1 Adapted from William Pfeiffer and John E. Jones, A Handbook 
of Structured Experiences of Human Relations Training Vol. 2-. (Iowa 



City: University Associates, 1970), pp. 91^3, 
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group (or from each group if more than one), and sends them out of 
thj room. They will be the new members. While they are out of the 
rjfom, the leader should brief the i remaining participants. 

The two new members of your committee are 
, . very different In terms of prestige and powe?. 

One is a wealthy businessman, prominent in 
community affairs and a member of the Mayor's 
* Tasli Force on Comiriunity Priorities. * He is 
also $he head of a large private foundation. The 
othei^orks as a hardware storfe clerk, and 
1 knows little about Ubwirles. 

\ ' w The new members will be told only that the> ire 

new members of yqur committee* They will not 
know that one is a prominent businessman and 
the other a clerk. It is essential that you not 
reveal this to^ them* Call them both by their 
last names, "Mr. so-and*so u and refer to 
yourselves in simila* fashion, by your last 
names. 

♦ * " 7 * 

The group tnembers should then arrange thsir chairs in a circle, leaving 
two chairfc emjjty on opposite sides of the circle for the new members. 
The leader should give final instructions: 

You must agree now that whichever new member 
sits in the empty chair on my 'right-hand side 
(gesture toward the-chalr) will be the business- 
mnn, and the new member ^who sits on the other 
side will be the Clerk. 

Then^he leader should go to the other room, and brief the? new members 
as follows; 

You remember my description of the library* 
/ 4 . community planning team whose job It is to de~ 

/ * cfde which new program to make the nunher one 

priority. You are to be the new members til the 
committee: you have not met with them hetore. 
When the tfteettng is over, i will ynu ho* 
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you felt about the reception which the committee 
• • " ■ - f gave you. * 

Then ask one member to support inner^city 
service, and the other to support bookmobile 
\ , - service to the outlying neighborhoods. 1 

The new members then rejoin the group, and the leader gales Them to 
discuss the topic for 1Q. minutes. 

When the. time is up, the leader should interview the new members on 
how they felt about the kind of reception they, received from the com- 
mittee. After the interviews, -he should ask the group (or groups) to 
"release" the new members from -their roles by explaining the design 
involved. ^ 

S - " - 

T-he leader might conclude the activity by leading a general discussion 
cpncernjp the effect of. status difference on group member interaction. 
T^he following points might be brought,out: 

( • ' • • 

• 

i. ' We treat people differently according to the 

:! amount of power and prestige they possess. 1 

I This differential treatment is indicated by \ \ 

W - deference or neglect, and, in the case of the * \ 

} - higher-status person, -by directing more com-. 
'"O"^' munication to him, and sometimes by keeping 

S..> unpleasant facts from him. / \ \ 

• ■ ' ■■•"./ ' } ' \ \ 

As a result of such differential treatment, the \ \ 
recipients of such treatment feel either secure 
or insecure in "the group*. * 

P . . Summary and JBriefing.for Next Session: 

In concluding the session, the leader may wish to conduct a 
general group discussion about the importance of perception in the work 
place. In such a discussion, -the following points, among many possible 
others, could be brought out for emphasis: * — ; - — — 

1. There is always subjectivity and bias in 
our perceptions, 
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People, perceive the.s'ame event, situation 
or person differently. 

We tend to hear and see the things we feel " 
<we need to hear and see. 
We experience objects, events and people - " 
on the basis of our own preconceived ** 
attitudes. • . " 
There are more than two sides to a story. 
— "There are an, infinite number of sides 
to a story. " 

When tfie objects of perception are ambigu- 
ous, vthe perceiver tends to give them more 
meaning than the stimulating conditions " 
alone demand. What. he perceives may be 
determined to some degree by his own 
needs and personal values.. 
Perception us selective, *so we attend at 
once to only part of the influx of sensory 
stimulation we receive. Factors of advan- 
tage,, favoring attention to one pattern or 
stimuli over another, reside partly in the 
stimuli themselves, but also in both the 
habitual and momentary interests of the 
individual. \ 



: Saul W. Gellerman, Moti vation and P roductivity " (New York- 

Abraham H| Maslow, ^M otivation and PerJaiiL 2d ed 
(New York.-Harper and Row, 1970) i — 

Chris Argyris Integrating the fodjyjdua] and the Organization 
(New. York: w7ley7l964), especiall^U^f^- 

' * • ' <?' Roe ^ lisber ^' Management a nd Mdrale (Cambridge 

M^ss. : Harvard, 1940). ; « 1 """fe 1 ' 

' ~ Participants should-lje-given-timeHo-fill out^orm-6 - the no.i « • 
rcactionnaire, before they leave.and conies of Z foil P° Sl \ meeun S 
. , ' ■ C0 P ies ot the following should also 

\ 
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be made available at this time: 

.Form 2 « Report on Readi&gs . 
Work Assignment io * 



X 
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OBJECTIVES 

\ 

UNIT 4.\ 
SECTION T 



Motivation theories in the work p 



4.21^ To explore the question of why man works 



ace. 



rlier^ concepts of motivation in terms of 
£s, Murray's psychogenic needs, 



4.22 To review some earlier 

McDougalFs instincts," Muri 

Tolman's purposivism, ancjl Maslow's hierarchy of needs. 



4.23 To examine some motivational. determinants of effective job 
performance. I 

4.24 To examine and discover practical applications of Chris 
Argyris* theories of motivation in the work place* 

4.25 To examine and discover/practical applications of Douglas 
McGregor's theories of motivation in the work place. 

4.26 To examine and discovet pract^bl applications of Rensis \ 
Likert's theories of motivation in the work place. 

/ 

4.27 To examine and discover practic^afrplications of Frederick 
Herzberg's theories oj motivatitirr in the work place. 



4i28 To examine and discoW^practical applications of David C. 
McClelland's theori.esof motivation in tlie work place. 



4.29 To examine^and discover practical applications* of Saul 
Gellermag.'s theories of motivation in the work place. 
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INTRODUCTION TO MOTIVATION THEORIES AND CONCEPTS 

Summary Outline of Meeting on: 



'INTRODUCTION TO MOTIVATION 



/THEORIES AND CONCEPTS 



' Objectives for; the First Half of the .Meeting: 

A. To examine the meaning of motivation-. 

/ ' • , • 

B. Tq identify motivating factors in the work place. . 



C. ; ,To examine Maslow's motivation thecry. 



D. 



'To consider practical value and applicability of Maslow's theory 
to managers on the job. 



Evaluation: • 



Participants Will be considered to have understood these concepts when 
they have demonstrated that they are able to apply the learning they have 
accomplished, both during home study arid/during the meeting v -to~situa- 
. tions discussed in the meeting. 

• • J - '"• 

Pre-Meeting? Preparation:. . 



A; % Completion of Work Assignment 10. 

B,. Reading as discussed at conclusion of last meeting./ 

* Saul W. Gellerman, Motivati on and Productivit y (New York: 
/ American Management Association, 1963'), pp. 1-31- • 
101-liO. 



/Abraham H. Maslow, Motivation and Personality . 2d. ed. 
' (New York: Harper and Row, 1970). 
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C. Suggestions for research task force. 

John P. Campbell, and others, Managerial Behavior. 
. Perf ormanc e, and Effectiveness (New York: McGraw- 
/ " Hill, 1970), pp. 340-384. 

Abraham H. Maslow, Supsychian Manag ement (Homewood, 
* 5 tur.h Irwin, 1965). * ~ * . 

• * ( v _ * 

Materials Needed: 



Chalkboard, or portable easel with pad. 
Shalk or parkin g pens. 



T-14 -'.and | T-15 1 



OverKe.ad* projector." 
Suffic ient copies of the following: 



f£4:3 
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Work Assignment 11 v . 

Form 2 -- Report on Readings 
.Form, 6 — P.ost-MeetingReactionnaire 

Form. 8 — Viewer's Film Critique 
* . » 

Opening the Meeting 



State the objectives for the first; 



part of the meeting in your own words. 



'""Outline briefly the sequence of Activities that will make up this part of 
the meeting: j . 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 



C ontent^ 

presentation on motivation. 
Participants' critique of presentation. 
Individual examination of motivation. 
Content presentation ph Maslow. 
Group activity relating Maslow's concepts 
to actual work situations. 



A. Content Presentation: 



Motivation « 



The purpose of the first part of the meeting is to provide partici- 
pants with some general background material on motivation in prepara- 
tion for the more detailed exploration of indiVidual theories in motiva- 
tionthat will follow in the next few sessions of the course. To reinforce 
learning of the various concepts and theories covered and to serve as % 
general review at the last session on motivation, it is suggested that the 
leader ask each participant to select from his reading in cunvnl 
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literature a manager or administrator whose style interests him, and to 
-examine that person's style and motivation philosophy in depth. Part 
of the.last session on motivation then (4.29) could.be devoted to group 
discission of the various administrators participants fiave studied. 1 



To begin, the leader might distribute 1 H-4;2 | , making the following 
*. charge to participants: * r 

As you know, we "are going to'be considering the 
subject of motivation today and in the next 
four sessions of the .course. Each of you should 
select from your reading in current literature 
a manager or administrator whose style interests 
you perhaps a^ Secretary of State, a middle V 
manager at General kotors , a regional ^chairman 
of a civic aAofeiatioEi, or: head of a local charity 
drive. Pick someojve^hose ityle interests you ^ 
* and then learn in "depth atiout him or her, diag- 

nosing his leadership style/and determining inso- 
far as possible his philosophy of motivation. 
How does he motivate those who work for him ? 

Use the questions on. the handout as guidelines for 
your analysis. Four sessions from now, when we 
* are concluding our examination o£ motivation, 

we- will look together at the administrators you 
have selected and at your analyses of their man- " 
agement styles, . 1 
» • I 

Then, the leader might begin- his presentation on motivation by examining 
with participants the meaning of motivation. How can motivation be de- 
fined ? In view of the fact that psychologists and managers alike have 
great difficulty in adequately defining the term, and indeed a universally 
accepted definition of motivation is conspicuously lacking, it is too much,, 
to expect that the participants will be able to come' up with the .perfect ' 
definition; * * . • ? 



lAs an alternative, participants working as a team or as individuals, 
could investigate management styles of library administrators, from 
reading in library literature and by actually interviewing them. 
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It is suggested, therefore, that rather than asking for a definition, the 
leader instead ask the group for some key words or concepts tha!T 'indicate 
what an individual's. motivation has to do with. To get things, goin^, the 
leader might begin with some remarks such as the following: 



Two questions which have long been asked by 
psychologists ajid managers alike are: (1) What 
are the factors which tend to motivate human 
beings in their endeavors ? and (2) How does the 
manager make optimum use, of these motivating 
factors to accomplish the best possible job ? 
Before proceeding with a discussion of motiva- 
tion, it is appropriate to think a bit about the 
meaning.of the term. A universally accepted 
definition of motivation is conspicuously lacking. 
Investigation reveals many schools of thoughfc'otf 
both the meaning and the significance of motiva- 
tion. Before we discuss what some of the defini- 
tionsare as^resentecLfcy leaaing.theorists'in the 
fieid, ietiiS consider, very generally what con- 
stitutes motivation. What factors are involved 
in an individuals motivation ? 



The leader should then ask for suggestions froin participants, and write 
them on the board or eas^l, thus making a list pf factors that have to do 
with motivation. The list would probably include such words or phrases 
as the following: * 



—Goals 

—Direction of behavior (what an individual * v 
chooses to do when presented with alternatives) 

- —Strength of response (effort) oftce choice is 

made; expenditure of effort. 
—Persistence of response (how long will he sick 

stick to it ?) x 
—What sustains behavior ? 
-^A group of related variables, such as: needs, 

drives, incentives, expectancy 
^ — Job satisfaction 

r 

— Performance level 

- —Self-actualization. 
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It might be useful tp leave the list on the, board, once it is completed, 
for later in the session it can serve as a chepklist against which various 
theories of motivation can be assessed and compared. 

If he chooses, the leader might then sum up by making a general state- 
ment aftout motivation; such as the following by Campbell. 1 

"Very generally, we can begin by saying that an 
individual's motivation has to do with (l)'the 
direction of his behavior, or .what he chooses to* 
do when presented with a number of possible 
- ., alternatives; (2) the amplitude , or strength, of 
the response. (i.e., effort) once the choice is 
* - made; and (3) the persistence of the 'behavior/ 

or how long he sticks with it. The term * 
a '.motivation 1 conveniently subsumes a number of, 
other variables sucfi asLdrive, need, incentive, , 
< reward, expectancy, etc* It is these variables 
* which are important for the study of motivated 
behavior and-to which our^attention will be_ _ 
directed. M 

It might be useful for the leader to highlight very briefly some earlier 
concepts of motivation, .such as those o! McDougall, Murray or Tolman 
(see Study Guide , 4.22), for while such theories do not appear adequate 
today, they help to illustrate the vast complexity, of the subject. The 



leader could show I T-15 | to> illustrate Murray's ideas if not already 



shown earlier in the course. 



At a certain point in his presentation, the leader can get useful feedback 
and in addition involve the participants more directly by using the 
following exercise: 

B. Participant Activity: 



^Critique of Leader's Presentation 

The total group should be divided into pairs, and. instructed how^ 
tO/proceed. " 



1 John P. Campbell, and others, Managerial Behavior, Perform- 
ance, and Effectiveness. (NeW York: McGraw-Hill, 1970), p. 340."^ 
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1/3 of the pairs. should look for points in the 
leader 1 s presentation^ which they y/ould like 
further clarification.. 



1/3 should look for points with which they tend 
"to disagree. 



/3 should look for concepts that seem to Jiaye 
particular importance or application, for them 
in their own library job situations. 



After the pairs have had a chance to talk with each other for a few 
minutes, some from each of the three groups should be asked to bring 
bef^e the total group the points discussed. Key concepts could bu 
listed on the board or easel as they are brought out. 

C. Participant Activity: c 



Individual Examinatioaof Motivation 



In studying motivation theories as they apply to work situations, 
the best preparation participants can make at this point is to examine 
closely their own' motivation -with respect to their fobs. The purpose 
of this activity is first to facilitate', such self-examination, and later to 
compare the results wjlth Maslow's, concept of man's need, hierarchy. 
The leader should distribute the following handout and instruct^artici- 
pants to fill it out, asking that they not sign their names.* 



H-4:3 Factors Which MoMfSte Me 



When the sheets have been filled out and collected, the leader should 
then bej|in a discussion of Maslow's motivation theory. 



D. Content Presentation; 



Maslow f s Motivation Theory ? 



Depending on how the material in the second unit of this course 
was covered, Maslow f s theory may or may not have already been ade- 
quately investigated by participants, and the leader can make* his pre- 
sentation accordingly. He may simply refresh participants 1 memories 
by showing again 



I T-14 [ Hierarchy of Human NeedsTfrviaslow) 

■ - » ■ V - , ' 
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- ■ - *s * 

/• • • -• 

or he may go into considerable detail describing the five levels of pre- 
potent needs as Maslow conceptualized thpm. It should be pointed out ia 
any case that the need levels are interdependent and overlapping, each 
higher need emerging beforelower needs have been satisfied 
completely. 4 . " # * 

Most individuals tend to have a higher, satisfaction. at the lower-need 
level than at the higher-need levels. Maslow has said thatthe average 
citizen is 85% satisfied in his'physiological needs; 70% satisfied in 
safety needs; 50% in his social needs; 40% in his ego needs, and 10% in* 
his self-actualization needs. 1 ^ 

> — - _ 

E. - Participant^Vctivity: 



Matching MotivationarFactors with 
Maslow f s Hierarchy » * ~ 

The leader might conclude his presentation with the following ^ 
activity which serves the purpose of causing participants to consider la * 
general terms actual' job applicability of Maslow's theory, and in 
personal terms their own motivation as it relates to Maslo w, Thejea der 
should pass out the same handouts he previously collected, | H^4;3 [ 



and as they were not originally signed they can be distributed aibitrarily. 

'Participants should be instructed ,as follows: 

— * . ■ 

. Indicate beside each of the 28 motivation • 
factors tfte'.hierarchical category in which it 
would fall. On this list no factors pertain 
& to level one — the physiological needs — *sb 
only the remaining four need be considered. 

• " * ^ . - . 
After the participants have had 5 to 10 minutes to i/fentify the categories, 
the leader might go around thegroup asking each to identify the need 
level of one factor, until they are completed. As the levels are identi- 
fied, they can be summarized on the board or easel. The results 
should resemble this list: 

i Ti'n]6thy W. Costello and Sheldon S. Zalkind, Psychology of 
Administration: A Research Orientation (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : 
Prentice-Hall, 1963), p. 63. 
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Physiological 


Security 


Social 


Ego Self-Actualization 


(Not included 


1 


3' 


2 


- 6 


as felt all 


5 


' 7 


4 


10 


participants 


11 


8 


9 • 


'* 23 


have fulfilled 


25 


12 ' 


• 15 




their basic 


26 


1 13 


1-7 




needs for 


27 


14 


18 




n survival.) * ' 


28 , 


. 16 


• 19 








• 20 


■ 21 





22 

24. - ' 

One member of the group could be a3ked to determine which factors 
received the highest response*, ^nd^vhich if any received no response* 

This part of the meeting could then be concluded, with a general discus- 
sion of the value and applicability of Maslow's motivation concepts to 
participants' own working situations.^ The pointjs brought out will vary a 
but should include the following: 

1. „ The way most organisations are structured, they are appealing 

* to basic needs as motives instead of to higher psychological needs, 

2. Traditional incentives insofar as they meet needs already provided 
for by the individual Tprobably have little or no motivational 
power;. . 

3. . Each person is an individual and tft different points in time may be 

motivated by different needs; therefore,Mhe supervisor has to 
know well those for whom he is responsible in order to know what 
might be most apt to motivate them at a given time. * a 

t 

'4. Supervisors should give serious attention to^tjie needs.of individuals. 

5. Needs never end. -They can be seen as\a bottomless pit, never 
completely fulfilled. As soon as one set of needs is satisfied 
another set of needs takes ovex*. 

6. Gratification of the employee's basic needs frees him to move to 
higher levels. * 
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7. It is in the area of higher needs that supervisors most oftdh fail 
to* motivate their workers. * * "~ 



* \|Phe leader should then conclude this portion of the meeting, allowing 
at least 75 minutes for a discussion of Argyris. r He might suggest in 
closing that participants view independently the following film, which 
^rpvides a good; introduction to motivation theory: 



F-44 



"Strategy for Productive 
Behavipr" 

,(20 minutes) 
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' THEORIES OF MOTIVATION IN THE WORK PLACE:' 
CHRIS 'ARGYRIS 

Summary Outline for Meeting on; . 

INTRODUCTION TO MOTIVATION 

THEORIES AND CONCEPTS 
and 

* THEORIES OF MOTIVATION IN THE WORK 
PLACE: CHRIS ARGYRIS 

Objectives for-tHe Second Half of the Meeting: - 

A. To examine Argyris^TEeoiy^of "motivation. 

B. To identify problems in motivating library employees, . ^ 

C. To examine the mix model and its applicability to library 

. situations"; ' , * 

D. To" consider the importance* of interpersonal competence as 
emphasized by Argyris. " . * \ 

Evaluation: ; . : \ 

Participants will be considered to have understood these concepts when 
they have demonstrated that they are able to apply the learning they have 
accomplished to situations discussed in the .class session. 

Pre-Meeting Preparation: . . ' 

A. . Completion of Work Assignment 10. , * *. 

* . * .- - * «* 

* ■* , . 

B. Reading as discussed at conclusion of last meeting: * v 

Chris Argyris, Integrating the Individual and the Organization 
(New York: Wiley/ 1964), especially pp. 146-191. 

Fritz J.. Roethlisberger, Management and Morale (Cambridge, 
Mass. : Harvard, 1949). 
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C. . Suggestions for research -task.fo reel 

Chris Argyris, "Organizational Effectiveness Under Stress " 
Harvard Business Review. 38:137-146, May-June, 196o'. 

: — • Intervention. Theory and Method: A Behavioral 

Science View (Reading, Mass. : Addison-Wesley, 1970). 

"Some Unintended Consequences of Rigorous 



— — - — -vj.v.wn^o ui luguiuua 

Research," Psychological Bulletin. 70:185-197, Septembe 
1968. (Readings. ) 

Interpersonal Barriers to Decision Making, • 



Harvard Business Review. 44:84-37 , March-April, 1966. 
(Readings. ) 

_. "On the Future of Laboratory. Training, " 



Journal of A pplied Behavioral Science. 3:153-183, April- 
May-June, 1967. /Reactions to the article, follow on 
pp. 1 84-210. 



C-6 

Saul Gellerman and Emanuel Kay, "Human Nature and Organi- 
• zational ReaUties, " Motivation and Produntivifr Cm»wtte 
Series » Ta Pe D. (A discussion of Argyris' ideas. ) , 

Materials Needed: ' ^ 

. Chalkboard, or portable easel with pad. ' 
Chalk or marking pens. 

SUps of paper and^encils or pens - enough for all participants 
16 mm fi lm projector 



I F 7 45 , I "Human Nature and Organizational Realities' 



Suffici 



ent copie s of: 
H-4.-4 ' 



G-3 



envelopes and instructions 

Work Assignment 11 
. . Form 2 — Report on Readings 

Form 6 ~ Post-Meeting Reactionnaire 
Form 8 ~ Viewer's Film Critique »" " 

Opening the Second Half- of the Meeting: 

State the objec five s for -this part of the meeting in your owir words. 

r. • U research task force might find it interesting to explore Argyris ' 
work in the area of interpersonal competence, including specific programs 
he has recommended, research he has undertaken, and reactions to his 
work on-the* part of other theorists. 
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Outline' briefly the sequence 
the meeting: 



of activities that will make up this part of 



D. 
E. 
F. 



A. 



G. 



Participant survey to discover problems in ^ 

motivating employees. 

Content presentation on Argyris. 

Individual library profiles using Argyris' 

mix-moSel. 

Cooperative squares game. 
Film presentation. 

Briefing for next session. v 



A, Participant Survey: , 

What are the principal problems we have in motivating employees 
to be more productive ? , 



It is suggested that the leader open this part of the jmeeting by asking the 
above question. Rather than just thx^wing.it out for general discussion, 
however,' the leader might use the "Slip technique" here, which means 
that he simply passes out small slips of paper^to each member of the 
group asking that each write independently the four or five major answers 
he might have to the question: 'What are the principal problems we have 
. in motivating employees to be more productive ? ,! 

These slips should then be collected, and. quickly tabulated. Two partici- 
pants might be asked to do the, tabulating, writing the main results in rank 
ordet on the board or easel. There will be a common thread running 
through the various comments but many more ideas and problems will be 
presented than would normally come from ordinary group discussion of 
the same question. ' * 

While the results are being tabulated,' the leader should have the rest of 
"the group consider what- Argyris" answer to the same question might be, 
in terms of his research and writings. It would be interesting to compare 
participants' answers to the question with the kinds of answers Argyris, 

• might provide. As - participants make~suggestions, the leader could write 

• them on the board or easel beside the results from the slip survey. The 
list would look something like this: 
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What Are the Principal Pro blems We Have in Motivating 
Employees to be more PrnriiinHv»? 



Analysis of Societal Conditions 
which Cause Motivational Problems 



1. 



2. 



4*. 



5. 



6. 



Incongruency between the needs 
of mature individuals in our 
society and the traditionally 
designed work setting. 

Jobs tend to create a child- 
like role for the employee and 
frustrate his normal motivation 
for a more adult role. 

Common reaction to work situ- 
ation is withdrawal of interest 
from the job. 

o 

* * 

Employees want to have a sense 
-;of pride and accomplishment in * 
their work; but work is unstimula- 
ting and undignified. 

The individual is unable to find * 
self-actualization at work; he is 
frustrated by formal organization, 
directive leadership, managerial-, 
controls. 

Individual resistance to these 
variables is shown in his informal 
activities (which sanction his 
defense reactions) and in his 

Jack of motivation on : the job; 



Analysis of Library Working 
Conditions which Cause 
Motivational Problems 
(From Slip, Survey) 
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B. Content Presentation: 

* Argyris ~__ 

In making his presentation, the leader gould begin with some^ 
remarks such as the following: \ 

What solution does Argyris suggest to correct 
the incongruency between the needs of individuals 
and the work setting? One of this niain solutions 
is his unit, or mix model in which he lists the 
dimensions he feels an organization -~ any type 
of organization, school, library, industry, 
government agency — , must have if it is to pro- 
vide greatest opportunity for growth and develop- 
ment of both the organization and the individuals % 
within it; . * 

C . Participant Activity : . 

Mix Model Library Profiles . ~~ - % :[ ^ 

A t an appro priate point In. his presentation, the leader might dis- " 
tribute, ! H-4:4 1 which presents Argyris' mix model. When it appears 
that participants have sufficient understanding of the model', they should 
be asked to draw a profile of where their library stands at the present 
moment in relation to the model. After they have drawn such a profile 
for tjbeir own reference, they should be asked to come forward and draw 
either on the board or easel where their library stands today. 

Probably the profile lines will fall very close together in most areas. So 
that participants will not be unduly influenced by othersVprofiles, it is 

~impoTtanti;hat-they-do-the^^ 

- may then keep). 

Other points that the leader may wish to emphasize either in his presenta- 
tion or during group discussion include the following: 

o 

Argyris singled out three core activities: 
(1) achieving objectives; (2) maintaining 
internal balance within the system; and 
(3) adapting to the environment. 

In addition to providing this mix model, Argyris 
in his research. and writings has emphasized 
four processes by which the incongruency 
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between individuals and organizations might be 
reduced. 

1. Adapting the job to the individual employee. 

2. Use of a staff training specialist. 

3. Participation in decision making; employee- 
. centered leadership. 

4. Improvement of interpersonal relationships. 

In the area of interpersonal relationships, Argyris 
has, perhaps, done more research, experimenta- 
tion and writing thaix any other theorist that we 
will be studying in depth. - . 

If ther? has been a research task force on Argyris, it might be asked to 
give a ireport/at this time on the impact of Argyris 1 contributions in the 
area of Interpersonal relationships, including such factors as his views 
of the value of the informal organization (not so strongly stressed by 
many others), his leadership* in-developing ;T~groups, and his version of 
their value in improving.inferpersbnal relationships. 

\ * 

P. Participant Activity 



Cooperative Squares Game • „ G-,4 



Following the leader's presentation and .the research task force 
report, it is suggested that the group make an experiment in cooperation 
byplaying a game of cooperative squares. If this game is to be played, 
the leader will need to prepare the squares in advance, as described* in 
the Leader's- Handbook: Aids., < 

The objectives of this activity are (1) to create in the participants an 



awarenesBrortheir-feelings in a group task situation; (2) to demonstrate 
a type of training activity in interpersonal relationships; (3) to enable 
participants to become more sensitive to how one's behavior may help or 
hinder joint problem solving; (4) to demonstrate the importance of having 
confidence and trust in those with whom one is associated in tasks. 

Participants should be divided in groups of 5,. extra members bein& 
assigned as observers. JEach group of 5 mustbe seated at a table, and 
on each table-there shoutd~be a set of~five envelopes and an instruction 
-sheet. Observers should^be^seat^d^behlnd^f to the side in positions 
from which they can see the players. No one may talk during the game, 
and the envelopes may be opened only on signal. 
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The leader opens the game by reading aloud the instructions and making 
sure that participants understand. 5 them. Then he gives the signal for the 
game to begin. , 

When all or most of the groups have finished, the leader should call time 
and discuss the experience. ' / - 

Analysis by participants should include such questions ass 

■ How did you feel when someone held a piece and 
did not see the solution? 
What was your reaction when someone finished 
his square and then sat back without seeing 
whether his solution. prevented others from 
solving the problem ? 
What were your feelings if. you finished your 
square and then began to realize that you 
would have to break it up and give away a 
"~ piece? 

How did you feel aboutihe person who was slow/ 
, " at seeing the jsoluuon ? • - 
If you were that person, how did you feel ? ' 
Was there a climate that helped or hindered^ 

Observers should-l^e asked to tell what they noticed, particularly with 
reference to participants 1 listening to and following the instructions of 
the game and to cooper ativfe-M. competitive behavior in playing the game. 



The leader might then engage the ernlr^group in a discussion about the 
meaning of cooperating, perhaps Usting^oh^e ,board or easel some of 
the main ideas as they are suggested by-grot^^embers. .ifych ideas as 
the following should then be-brought out: — — — - 



* Everyone has to understand the problem. 

* Everyone needs to believe that he can 
Instructions need to be clear. 
Everyone needs to think of the other person as 
* well as, of himself. 

E. \ Film Presentation: 




^ If time permits, it is suggested that the last part of the meeting be 
✓devoted to viewing a film in which Argyris presents a good deal of data 
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about his concept of executive behavior patterns. This film will also 
serve to summarfze the main ideas of Argyris that have been brought out 
in the meeting. * ; 



F-45 J "Human Nature and Organizational 
Realities" 

* (28 mihutes) 

In this film, Argyris speaks on improving 
interpersonal relations at all organizational 
levels. He discusses his experiments in re- 
designing routine jobs to .motivate individuals 
at the lower levels of an organization. . 

Before showing the film; which takes 28 minutes, the leader might want 
to involve participants more completely in % the subsequent viewing by 
asking that they consider certain questions during the film. He could 
then write <fcuch questions as the following on the board or easel, instruct- 
ing participants to note and jot down relevant-ideas as Argyris presents 
them: 

What are the underlying assumptions about . 
human relationships that are typical of 
most management groups in organizations 
^ today? 

What kinds of managerial actions tend to result 
from these assumptions ? ' 

ar 

In subsequent discussion after the tilm, the following points would prob- 
ably be brought otit in connection with the above questions: 

, * Underlying assumptions 

(1) * We should concentrate on objectives. 

(2) People must be rational, not emotional, 
on the job. 

People are best motivated by direction, 
control, reward and punishment. 

Piesulting actions (high frequency) 

(1) Evaluative feedback based on traditional 
norms rather than oh merit 
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(2) Defensiveness ^ 

(3) . Stability (organization dedicated to 

preserving the old). 

Resulting actions (low frequency) 

(1) Feedback f 

(2) Owning up. 

(3) Openness.. 

(4) Risk-taking. 

Argyris maintains that if high-frequency Behavior patterns could be. re- 
versed, more effective organizations would result. Each person would 
then be judged on ability to make unique contributions rather than on 
conformity. There would be a climate of trust and confidence ^thrpughout 
the organization, and commitment to organizational goals through involve 
ment in formfng them. "liRerp^sonalT'elationships would.be improved. 1 

F, Briefing for Next Session [_ 

In closing the meeting, the leader will &ant to drajv participants' 
attention to the topic of the next session -- the theories of Douglas 
McGregor, perhaps suggesting such reading as the- f oilowing: 

.Douglas IMpGregor, The Human Side of Enterprise 

(New^ork: McGraw-Hill, 1960), especially Ch. 3,4,5,6,14. 
Richard Beckhard, ,f McGregor Revisited-and Reaffirmed, u 

BNA Films Projector , January, 1971. (Readings, ') 
EarlR. Gomersall.and-M. Scott Myers, "Breakthrough in On- - 
the-Job Training, /' H arvard- Business Review , 44:62-72, 
July-August, 1966. " (Readings.) 

Participants should be asked, to read particularly McGregor's ideas about 
performance appraisal (Ch. 5-6, The Human Side of Enterprise ) as this 
material pertains directly to the next meeting of the group. In addition, 
if the leader followed the suggestion presented in the introduction to this 
volume (in the section entitled "Evaluating the Participants 1 Achieve- 
ments") to meet individually with each participant early in the course for 

llf the film is obtained from the producer, a summary chart of 
managerial behavior patterns is mailed with the film and may be copied 
for distribution to members pf the class if proper credi ts are given. 
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the purpose of setting short and long term objectives for. the course, he 
could make referen6e to these interviews now, as they illustrate one of 
McGregor's key points an this .connection. 

Before leaving, the participants should be provided copies of the following 
as appropriate; ♦ 

Work Assignment 11 * 
Form 2 — Report on Readings - - - _ _ 

< Form 6 — Post-Meeting Reactionnaire 
Form 8 Viewer's Film Critique 



/ 
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THEORIES OF MOTIVATIOriNiUE-WOR^ 
DOUGLAS MCGREGOR 



Summary Outline for Meeting on; 

THEORIES" OF MOTIVATION IN THE WORK 
PLACE: DOUGLAS MCGREGOR - 



Objectives -for the Meeting: 



A. ^To-eK^nine McGregor's Theory X and Theory 



Y. 



B. To discover the relationship between management's theoretical 
concepts and managerial prarcticgs . " K 

C. To identify the elements of Theory Y supe^soly^s&le. 

' " • • 1 

Evaluation: : . * -1 * 

Participants will be-v^nsidered to have understood th^e concepts when 
they have demonstrated^that;they ^e abl£,tq apply v 4;he ^learning they have 
accomplished to^ituations discussed in-.tfte meeting.^ ; Jfr "addition , the ^ 
degree to ^which these objectives are achieved will be jiidged by the 
following: 4 



A. 



B. 



C. 



The ability of the group to develop appropriate predictions about the 
type of organization to which they are assigned; "K; 



Thfe ability of the group to analyze their own library situations in 
termk of Theory X and Theory Y concepts. 

The ability of the group to discern how actual practice in a given 
area such as performance appraisal would differ in an organization 
based on Theory X concepts as opposed to an organization grounded 
in Theory Y concepts. 



PrerMeeting Preparation: 



A. Completion of Work Assignment 11. 
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Reading as discussed at conclusion of last meeting.* 
' - Douglas McGregor, /The Human Side of Enterprise (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1960), especially Ch. 3,4,5,6,i4. 
Richard Beckhard, "McGregor Revisited and Reaffirmed," 

'"" ^BNA Films Projector . January, 1971. (Readings. ) 
Earl R. Gomersall arid M. Scott Myers, "Breakthrough, in 
* . '' On-the-Job Training, " Harvard.Business , Review , 
. 1 44:62-72*, July-August, 1966; (Readings. ) * 

Suggestions for research task force group* f 

Douglas McGregor, The Professional Maimer (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1967). - • 

* Leadership and Motivation: Essays of 

' t *> Douglas McGregor . Edited" by Warren G. Bennis and 
Edgar H. Schein. (Cambridge, Mass. :M.I.T. , 1966). 
M. Scott Myers, "Conditions for Manager Motivation, 11 

Harvard Business Review . 44558-71, January -February/ 
1966. (Readings. ) v x ' * 

. Herbert H. Meyer, Emanudl^Kay,* and John R. P. French, 
"Sjplit Roles ill Performance Appraisal, 11 Harvard 
Business Review, 43:123-129, January-February, 1965, 
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— Saul Gellerman and Emanuel Kay, "Theory X'ind Theory Y, " 
* Motivation and Productivity Cassette Series/ Tape F. 
(A discussion of McGregor's ideas.), - 

In addition/ two important books on organizational climate published 
recently by the Harvard Business School would provide much valuabl 
data for a research task force with special interests in this area: 

George H. Litwin and Robert A. Stringer, Motivation and 
Organizational Climate (Boston. Mass.>j0fvision of 
Research, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
£ Harvard, 1968). „ , » 

Renato Tagiuri and' George H. Litwin, eds. Organizational 
\ Climate: Explorations of a Concept , (Bostpn, Mass. : 
.\ Division of Research, Graduate School of Business 
Administration,' Harvard, 1968). 
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Materials Needed: * . 



Chalkboard, «*or portable easel with pad. 
Chalk or marking pens. * 



T-48 1 • through 1 T-50 



Overhead projector 
16 mm fil m projector 

F-46 ~[ -v- "Theory X and Theory Y," Parti. 



Suffici ent copies of: 



ff-4:5 through 1 H-4:9 and H-4:ll 



Work" Assignment 12 . , * & 

Form 2 ~ JReport^on Readings 
Form 6 ~ Post-Meeting.Reactionnaire 
? Form 8 « Viewer's Film Crijique^ 

Opening the^Meetingf v 

State the objectives for the meeting, in your own words. * 

Outline briefly the sequence of activities that will make up the meeting, • - 

9 * A. Participants form two library organizations 
and develqp some predictions about them. 
B. Content presentation on Theory X ajid 
* Theory Y. 

- _ r ' G. ■ Film,presentation on McGregor. 

D. Participants rejgroup in same two library 
Q organizations for performance appraisal 
and role playing. \ 
\ E. Summary and briefing for next session. 

A% Participant Activity: ■ - ' , - , 



Two Library Orgahizations 

Thp purpose of this activity is. to give participants an opportunity to * 
experidhcp ttye effect of jnanagerial assumptions- on employees and on ' 
organizational objectives. To begjn r they .should be divided in two grdups: 
members of Library A and members of Library-B. The two groups 
should be physically separated to a greatest extent possible inside the 
classroom. If a research task fo^ce has been working on performance 
appraisal, it is suggested that its members be divided between Library A 
and Library B, , so that both groups will have the benefit of the additional 
knowledge the task force has acquired. t * „ 



The leader sKoukHhen pass out | H-4:5 — ''Library A Organizational 
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Notes" to the members of Library A. , and [ H-4.-6 *| ~ "Library B 
Organizational.Notes n to°member§-of Library B. WhUe the objectives 
stated on the handouts are identical for both libraries, the rules and reg- 
9 ulations for Library A are'wor'ded in such a way as to place thfe partici- 
plants under "a library director who follows^McG^egor's Theory X. * 
Library B, oh the other hand, receives rules which are in.keeping with 
McGregor's Theory Y assumptions. , ♦ 

«- It is important that neither grqiq? knows that the other has different rules 
and regulations^. • 1 \ . \ - 

* p ^ . / 

_As^oo^as_th have had time. to 

read them, the leader should tell both groups that they are now to assunie 
they are in a library which is run according to the organizational notes 
they have before them. Each group should designate one member as 
ttbrary director, another as'dfrector of personnel, and a third as a de- 
partment head. The. others can assume'roles as designated by the group. 
The leader , of tha class will act as consultant to boiFlibraries ^d can be 
called on /if needed. # * ' 

* . . ' * - \* 

-Each group Should ithen be instructed to develop a 'list of predictions they 
could ^make abdut their library organization, assuniing that it would be 
run as depipted in the organizational notes. Each group should be asked 
to considerthe five factors listed, on the last page* of their handouts in 
- developing the predictions: 1 , ** 9 V " 

* 1. The extent to which the members of each 
* «• ' group areanotivated to meet the stated 

. * objectives. , , v 

. . 2. The feelings toward the "chief librarian. tr 

3, The expected satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
s of the members of the group.. " „" 

" " 4. Tlfe ta'rnovfer^l^ 

5. Their feelings ;about the items 6n the sheet. 
* / 

The two groups should then be instructed to each . select a spokesman (not 
the person designated library director or personnel director) who will 
'make a presentation to the entire class after the predictions have been* ■ 
listed. t 4 r < . 

lAdapted from Peter Muniz, 1 'Experiential Learning, n Adult 
t Leadership, - 16:359-360. 3855, April, 19.68. 
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,After about*a half hour, the presentations should be made. The leader, 
might first ask Library A taheory X) to make its report, and this Report 
should be follo#4d by the spokesman from Library B. 

A 1 o - 

This activity should then have set the stage for a discussion of differential 
aspects of the two organizations and how the rules, regulations, leader- 
ship styles,, and theoretical' assumptions on which the library is operated ' 
can affect such factors as motivation, turnover, satisfaction and reaction 
toorganizationalobjectiy.es. \ * 

B. Content Presentation: V 



The Managers Job Under Theory X and 
Theory Y 



Before the two groups tackle the problem of how to, evaluate, the 
leader should give a lecturette contrasting the' manager's job under the 
two different theories. The following transparencies can be used to 
illustrate the presentation: * 
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McGregor's Theory of Motivation 
in 'the Work Place 



The way a library manages its human resources 
rests on some very basic assumptions concern- 
ing human behavior. Reduced to McGregor's*" — ~~ 
most^basic^^phasesT^tHS transparency shows 
^TReox^Xassumptions and Theory Y assumptions 
and hgw the.se affect managerial behavior. 



McGregor pointed out that inherent in the tradi- 
tional management approach (such as scientific 
management) was the assumption thatpeople be- 
have in accordance with Theory X: employees 1 j 
ir±erently"dislike^rkrwantrto^avoid^responsi- 
bility, and therefore must be closely controlled 
and directed, even coerced by managements 

Since th£ Hawthorne experiments in the 1920's 
and ISiiO's,- -a more positive view of human 
nature, has emerged, which McGregor Las identi 
fiecJ as Theory Y. Today this theory of human 
nature is generally accepted as a more accurate 
description oi jnan in the work place. 
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A Comparison of Traditional and 
Emerging Management Styles 1 



This-transparency sums up the differences 
between Library. A (traditional management) and 
Library B (emerging management patterns based 
on Theory Y); It has been found through re- 
. , search-oriented,experimentation in companies 

that a great deal of time must be spent in con- 
trasting the traditional role of the supervisor 
with th« emerging concept of supervision based 
on Theory Y, if^there is to be any noticeable 
change jja the way supervisors and managers 
carry. out their activities in a given organization. 

In Ms traditional role, the supervisor sets the 
goals for Hi subordinates, defines standards 
and expected results, and checks performance. 
In his new role, th$ supervisor participates with 
people in solving problems and setting goals, 
, and enables subordinates to check their own 
performance. ' This Is the critical difference 
between the two styles. 

The leader will make most effective use of this transparency by covering 
all but the top block of two pictures, proceeding downward to the next 
horizontal group without revealing what is beneath. In this way each level 
can be discussed in turn, without participants 1 Being distracted by what is 
at the bottom of the chart. • < 
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Dynamic Contrast Between 
Traditional and Supervisory Styles 

Her6 again the use of this transparency will be more effective if the lower 
triangle is covered as the top is exposed. * 1 

.1 * 
The emerging supervisory style based on Theory 
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and I T-50 



. , , and the remarks describing them are 

based on William J. Roche and Neil L. Mackinnon, "Motivating People 
With Meaningful Work, " Harvard Business Review . 48:97-110, May-June 
1970. (Readings. ) 
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Y should* operate as a continuous cycle of 
activity in which some of the managerial work 
of the traditional supervisor is incorporated into 
the activity of the work group * 

The transparency contrasts the two style's of 
management graphically. It will be noted that 
the traditional style explicitly shows leadership 
as. a separate entity. In the emerging^style,. _ _ 
leadership 'has been absorbed into the energetic 
pattern of the work cycle itself". Thus, unlike 
the traditional straight^lind approach, the con r 
tinuous cycle concept is not mechanistic or 
formalistic, rather it is a fluid and dynamic . 
approach that each team can mold and adapt -to 
suit its needs. 



C. - Film Preseht^lxon 



F-4& 



"Theory X.and Theory Y: The Work 
of Douglas McGregor " — Part I. 

There are two parts to this film, each 25 minutes, but unless the leader 
has extra time, it is suggested that; the first part,which presents most of 
the basic concepts, be shown in the class-session. The other part, or . 
both parts if time is short, could be recommended for participants 1 
independent viewing. 

If he chooses to show the first part of the film, the leader might introduce 
it with some remarks such as the following: 

In viewing-this film^you will see some examples,, 
of the importance of theoretical concepts as a 
basis for activity in organizations. 

As you watch the film, consider especially what 
- McGregor meant when he said that every man- 
agerial act rests on th6bry. Try to think also, 
from your readings and from this 'film, what 
McGregor's basic message to management is. 

234. 
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After the film, the leader might then engage the group in discussing these 
points, and any others he or the .participants may wish to raise. 

D. Participant Activity : 



Performance Appraisal in Library A 
- and Library B 



The* participants should now rejoin their Library A and Library B - 
groups. " Each group should then determine, on the basis of its organiza- 
tionaljiotes, the t ype of , performan ce a^pr^isaUts-libraiy-would-be-likely 



to use, and to Briefly role play before' the entire class a typical appraisal 
scene as it would occur in that library. 

As the groups are forming to determine the appropriate appraisal tech- 
niques for each of the libraries, the leader should distribute the following 
handouts: 



H-4:7 | to Library A members. This form 
represents the type of rating sheet typically 
used in a Theory X organization. 



H-4:8'- I to Library B members. This is 
some information oh target-setting. conferences 
which would be appropriate to a Theory Y 
organization. 

When ready, 4each of the library groups, should be asked to present its 
role play depicting performance review. 

After the role plays, the leader should lead the entire group, in a debrief- 
ing session. It would probably be a good idea^at this.point to distribute 



H " 4:8 I t0 the members of Library A and | H-4: 7 I to the members 



of Library B, so that all participants will have examples of both Theory X 
and Theory Y appraisal daita. 

m guiding this discussion the leader should remember Likert's warning 
about exposing managers to conflicting points of view and presenting them 
with studies which question current practices. "This is intellectually 
stimulating and valuable and, as studies show, contributes to innovative 
thinking. When this is done, however, ... it should, be made clear t o all 
who participate that the material is intended to stimulate thinking and 
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discussion and that there is rid intention that immediate, direct application 
will be made. "1 

During the discussion, the leader might also bring out a point Likert made, 
about performance appraisal: • 

"It is not uncommon today for a management 
development program to train managers in the 

conductof-performan6e-^)praisal*-andTeview — 

, while simultaneously emphasizing the need for 
managers tp be employee-centered and suppor- 
tive in dealing with subordinates. * It is impossible 
to do both. Rigorous research clearly 'demon- 
strates that even when the most approved 
methods for conducting performance appraisal 
and review interviews* are Used, it is not pos- 
sible to conduct the interview with most managers 
so that they will feel that they have been treated 
. in a supportive manner. A well-conducted study 
revealed that the performance review proved to 
be. an ego-deflating experience for 82 per cent 
of the subordinate personnel involved. 1,2 

On the other hand the use of the target-setting* 
approach was evaluated by McGregor as follows: 
"There is probably no single activity- which will 
do more to create an environment conducive to 
managerial growth than the 'target-setting 
approach. '"3 



iRensis Likert. The Human Organization: Its Management and_, . . 
ValM INewTork: McGraw-Hill, 1967), p. 127. 

2 Ibid. , p. 126. See also Herbert H. Meyer, Emanuel Kay, and 
JohnR. P. French, "Split Rdles in Performance Appraisal, " harvard 
Business Review , 43:123-129, January-February, 1965; and, Foundation 
for Research on Human Behavior, Performance Appraisals: Effects on • 
Employees and Their Performance , edited by A. F.. Zander (Ann Arbor,, 
Michigan, 1963). * 

m 3 Douglas McGregor, The Human Side of Enterprise (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1960), p. 205." 
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K The discussion should bring out the basic strategies iricludecLin the 
target-setting approach: ■ ' 

The clarification of the broad requirements 
of the job. 

.The establishment 6f specific "targets" for 

a limited time peridd; 
The mana c 3ment process during the target 

- . — : : — period; — : 

Appraisal of the results. 1 

The appraisal of results is an important part of target 'setting: 

* ^pth superior and subordinate, should prepare^ * 

themselves for such a discussion; - * $ 
Discussions should be-focused on reviewing 
performance against previously agreed " 
upon targets. 
Discussions should culminate ur an examination 
of ways and means of improving future 
performance. 

i 

From experience it seems important that the 
subordinate should attempt some self-analysis. 
Indeed, some companies have found it useful 
to issue employees a questionnaire to be Used 
before the target-setting conference.. Others 
feel this is too formal an 'approach and smacks 
of the typical employee rating she£t (although it 
should be pointed out that the self-evaluation - 
sheets are only for the use of the employee him- 
self. ) The latter group would prefer an approach 
such as McGregor suggestS7in"whichrth"e^supeY- - 
visor says at the end of the first target setting 
conference with a new employee: "Suppose we. 
leave it that we'll get together on your initiative 
as often as you wish — not for you to report 
how you are <%ig, but to discuss any problems, 

ilbid. , p. 62. 

2 < 
T. J. Roberts, Developing Effective Managers (London: Institute 

of Personnel Management, 1967), pp. 34-35. 
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which you would like my help on, or any 'major , 
■ revisions in your plans. 1,1 

The discu^siQn might be summed up by. a statement such as the following. , 
which is quoteo^i^m McGregor: 



"The important theoretical consideration', 
-derived from Theory i, is tnat tne acceptance 
of responsibility /for self -direction and self- 
control), is correlated with commitment to ob- 
jectives. Genuine commitment is seldom 
achieved when objectives ar ? § w 3KXternally imposed. 
Passive acceptance is the most that" can be ex- 
pected; indifference or resistance are the more 
likely consequences. Some degree of mutual 
involvement in the determination of objectives^is 
a necessary aspect of managerial planning based 
on Theory Y." 2 . < 



E. Summary and Briefing for Next Session 

In summarizing, it is suggested that the leader ascertain fronrthe 
participants where they see their own libraries in relation to Theory X 
or Theory Y. The leader might draw a line on the board or easel and 
'ask participants to indicate where on such, a continuum they feel their 
own libraries fall. 



Theory X 



Theory Y 



If the first part of the film, "Theory X and Theory Y: The Work of Douglas 
McGregor, ff was shown in class, the leader may want to recommend the; 
second pafTfor independent viewing: 



F-46 



•Theory X and Theory Y: The ; 
Work of Douglas McQregor 11 4- 
Part II. ; 

(25 minutes) : : 



iMcGregor, op. cit. , p. 71. 
2 Ibid. , p. G8. 
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Or Jjoth parts could 'be suggested now, i| neither was shown during the 
class period. ".'•>.* • 

In addition, on performance appraisal Ue following might be recommended 
* for independent viewing: 



F-47 



F-48 



fl How f s It Going?l< 
(11 minutes) " 

"You're Coming Along Fine" 
(23 minutes) 

"The Fully Functioning Individual 11 
(25 minutes) 

/ 

In making the transition from- this session to the next, the leader could 
ask participants to keep in mind the following question as they prepare 
for the next session: 



F-49 



What would be involved/if a library decided it 
• wanted to change from being an organization 
based on Theory X to an organization based on 
Theory Y concepts ? 



For reading, the leader might consider recommending: 

Eensis Likert, The Human Organization, Its Management and Value 
.(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967). Especially Ch.,1, 2, 3, 
7, and 8. 

-WilUamJT.^cK3he~and^Nei^ 

with Meaningfixl Work, 11 Harvard JBusiness Review . 
48:97-110, May-June, 1970. ' ' . , 



H-4;9' 1 ("Likert chart), 



At this point, the leader should distribute 

instructing participants toiill it out according to the directions provided 
before they read Likert and to bring it with them to the n&ct meeting. To 
get a true reaction from the group, it isimportant that this T>e filled out 
before reading Likert's book (even as Likert himself suggests in 
Chapter 2). 
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In closing the leader should als o hand out copies of the case study to 
discussed at the next meeting, 1 H-4:ll 1 , and the following, as 
appropriate: ^ . * 



Work Assignment 12 * „ 
Form 2 « Report on Readings 
Form 6 — Post-Meeting Reactionnaire 
Form 8 ™ Viewer's Film 'Critique 



\ 

* \ 

1 \ 



\ 
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THEORIES OF MOTIVATION IN- THE WORK PLACE- 
cRENSIS LIKERT • - - 

s 

Summary Outline for Meeting on: 
• THEORIES OF MOTIVATION IN THE WQRK~ 
PLACE: RENSIS LIKERT ' ~ — ~ 

Objectives for the Meeting: - 

A. To examine Likert's four management systems. 

B. To understand the key concepts involved in changing from one 
system of'management to another. 



C. 



To discover feasible methods by which a library organizational* 
change^ronLa traditional- authoritative management system^toward 
a group participative one. . 



Evaluation: 



Participants will be. considered to have understood these concepts when 
thev have demonstrated that they are able to apply the learning they have 
accomplished to situations discussed in the irieeting. .In addition.-the • ' 
degree to which these objectives are achieved will be judged by the 
following:' . ' ' 



A. The ability of the group to reach a consultative deci 



siom 



B. The ability of the group to design a method for measuring a given 
organization to determine what type of leadership pattern exists 
at the present time. ' 

C The ability , of the group to design a. personnel development and con- 
tinuing education program for a library organization based on the 
concepts Likert presents as' characteristic of a System 4 type of 
management. 
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P re-Meeting Preparation: 



A. Completion of'Work Assignment 12. 



B. Completion of J H-4:9 1 . (Likert t chart). 



C. Reading as discussed at conclusion of last meeting. 

Rensis Likert, The Human Organization: Its Management and 
Value (New York: McGraw-Hill* 1967). Especially 
CH. 1, 2, ,3, 7,, and 8. s 

William J. Roche and Neil L. MacKinnon, 'Motivating People 
With Meaningful Work, 11 Harvard Business Review ^ 
48:97-110, May-June? 1970. (Readings. ) 
- - - • 

D. Suggestidns-for research task force group. 

Rensis Likert, New, Patterns of Management (New York: 

McGraw-Hill, 1961). 1 
Alton C. Bartletti '.'Changing Behavioi? as a Means to 
Increased Efficiency, M Journal of Applied Behavioral 
Science, 3:381-403, July-AugustrSeptember ; 1967. 
Comments on the article follow, pp. 404-411. 
Maurice P. Marchant, |!! Participative Management in 

Libraries, ,r in Elizabeth W. Stone, ed. , New Directions 
in StafH)evelopment? Moving from Ideas to Action 
(Chicago: American^Hbraiy Association, 1971), 
pp. 2 8-38; (Readings. ) 
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Saul Gellerman and Emanuel Kay, "The Management of 
Human Assets, ,! Motivation and Productivity Cassette 
Series, Tape E. (A discussion of Likert's ideas. ) 

Materials Needed: ' 

Chalkboard, or portable e^sel with pad. 
~ Ghalk-c re marking pens . 
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through I T-55 
Overhead projector 
Colored wasf pencil. 
16 mm fil m projector. 



F-50 1 "The Management of Human Assets 1 



Suffic 



ent copies o f: 
H-4:10 



H-4:ll 



/ 



(if not distributed at last meeting) 
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Work Assignment 13 
Form 2 — Report on-Beadlngs • 
Form 6 — Post-Meeting Reactiofanaire 
■ Form 8 — Viewer's Film Critique e ' 

( 

Opening the Meeting: ■ 

State* the objectives for the meeting in your own words. ' 

r ' " '* r 

* a 

Outline briefly the sequence of events that willmake up the meeting: 

A. ' Content presentation pn^HkerVs* four styles 

of management . ■ \ k 

B. Content presentation on ohanging from one 
i ^management style to another. 

| ;.C. Film presentation. 

D. Case study (A task experienoe in deoision 
^making) * • 

E. Summary, and briefing for nertt session. 

** 

A. Content Presentation; .'•'*, 



Likert's Four Styles of Management „ 
In discussion Likert's four management styles, the leader may want 
to refer to the material fn the Study Guide (4. 28). 1 In' addition, several 
transparencies oan be used for illustrative- purpose* in his presentation: 



T-51 I Outline Chart of Liketi ! s Manage- 
ment Systems. 

For the sake of simplification, this ohart has 
only the four management systems across the 
top and some of- Likert's key oonoepts listed 
vertically in the same order that they appear on 
the ohart that was distributed at the end* of the 
last meeting, 1 " 



In referring to the ohart distributed at the last meeting ( I H-4:9 1 ), 



-*A well-stated and suooinot summary of Likert's main oonoepts oan 
be found in Joe Kelly, Organizational Behaviour (Homewood, 111, Irwin 
and Dorsey, 1969), pp. 608-609. 1 ^ 
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# the leixler should ask .various members of the ^toup to- describe the nature 
of the profile they drew for the least productive organization ~ line. 

After a number of these profiles have been indicated approximately on the 
* . blank chart with a colored wax pencil, it will be found that they tend to 

form a profile line -vertically toward the right of the chart. It is^ also 
I _ typical that some will report a profile'line that zig zags back and forth. 

The leader can then indicate the general category on the chart where these 
zig zags occur, taking the occasion to point out that an organization must 
maintain system integrity if it is to be effective. An organization can not . 
/ . be effective, or example, if ,its training methods for a Systeiri 4 pattern, 

, while the Ees.tgf, tiie organization is followiijfe a Systerii 1 or 2 pattern. If 
.an organisation^ wants to change its type of management, it needs, Lo change 
at several points afthe same time to maintain the integrity of the sjistem. 

*.Next, the leader . should ai^the ^.rious members of the group to describe 
^ the nature of the profile they drew for the most productive organization — 

Byline, and then these too can be discussed; /Typically ftiis.prbifle<will 
be considerably over toward the left of the. chart. 4 
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In his presentation, 4 the leader may wish *to bring out Such points as the % 
following: 

•> Likert has developed over a number of years 
\ . * methods which". enable, an organization to rate it- 
^fclf in. terms of several variables which he hks* 
* ? v ^° found to be important. The variables are' listed 

*down f he left-hand side of the chart which you" 
filled in. Based on- the responses of an organi- 
. \ zation's members to questions such* as thqtfe on 

- the chatt, Likert finds ,that most organisations 

\ # can be given a numerical rating on a four point 

\ scale^which will^express-the^prevailing manage- 

ment system. t . 

* • » v» 

One of Likert 1 s significant findings is that the 
j / more closely a company's management style 
approximates System 4 the more likely it is to 
have, a record of sustained high production. 
Similarly, the more closely an organization 
( approximates System 1, the more likely it is to 
be inefficient in the production of goods and 

• ' * ""ha 
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semees* These findings have betqn repeated in 
so many diiicrent studies that Eikert now. affirms 
that xi general principle of effective management 
hks teen demonstrated. According to Likert, ' * 
the .future belongs to those organizations that are 
pracUcUn?. or >n <-ha>w over to, a ma/warment 



-v''** \<"Ai"ip:isx\ . u ;> v raise 
'< !;W\7r; v >. t as a whole 
o on ^dy* continuum.. One 
' .'-^..-lo' 1 •»:""Mareh:i>d 1 " as u 

4 ? lj * l ~ ' ji* • - c 'a.' ,iti p '. from abo^t 

iv ' * !f ; AUthOtltfliiVO 



o 



iif... j 



;ip. 
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Degrees of Confidence and Trust 

The principle of supportive relationships is 
basic to System 4. This -is really a matter of 
dealing with people in ways that create a climate 
of trust throughout the organization, or main- 
taining or increasing the individual's feelings of 
self -worth, in terms of his or her needs and 
.objectives. 
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Continuum on Group Decision 
. Making i 

The second most important causal factor is 
handling problems by group decision making. 
The objective here is to build an organization 
of highly motivated work groups able to make 
decisions in areas that concern their work. 
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Continuum on Overlapping Group 
Structure 



Closely related to the principle of group decision 
making is Likert's concept of overlapping group 
structure. Work groups must be linked together 
to form the overall organization. The links are 
provided by person's who hold overlapping mem- 
berships in more than one group. These persons 
are referred to as linking pins. 



T-55 



Linking Pins 



■ This linking pin concept is perhaps the most • 
difficult of the causal variables discussed by 
Likert, as it is so different from the principles 
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advocated by traditional Theory X management 
which adheres to strict structure with no over- 
t lapping as Likert envisions it. 

The fourth important concept (one which, accord- 
ing to Likert,. is derived from the principle of 
supportive relationships) concerns high perform- 
ance goals. Management must hold high per- 
formance goals for itself and for alLemployees, 
and must make clear that <such goals are expected 
to be met. 

t Likert believes that. setting high performance 1 

goals for efficiency and productivity can be best 
attained by a. system of management.geared to 
satisfy human needs, and throughout Ms writings 
he makes it apparent that modern principles and 
techniques of motivation, rather .than reliance cm 
the traditional combination of rewards and * 
threats, should be used. . 

To illustrate the qualities displayed and the results attained by organiza- 
tions under System 1 or 2 and under System 4, the leader should distribute 
copies of: i * 



1 H-4;10 | Comparison of Characteristics of 
System 1 and 2 Organizations and 
System 4 Organizations. 

This chart shows across the top the causal vari- 
ables under System i or 2, and under System 4, 
and down the left hand side are listed the inter- 
vening variables and the end-result variables. 

Likert emphasizes the importance of the time factor in changing from one 
management system to another, pointing out that some organizations start 
to change to System 4, but production! seems to suffer so in a crisis th^ey 
switch back to System 1. Likert says the superiority of System 4 is not- 
always immediately apparent, and that System 1 does yield produces and 
services^quickly on the ^hole. Nevertheless, he is convinced that a 
System 4 management system building steadily toward a flexible, respon- 
sible organizational team will eventually achieve greater productivity 
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in.terms of goods and services than will a System 1 organization. " 

The leader should conclude this part of the meeting emphasizing once 
again the great stress that Likert puts on the importance of a systems 
approach to management, (See Study Guide , 4.164) 

C. Film-Presentation 



F-5(l [ "The Management of Human Assets 
Assets" 

After the film, which takes about 28 minutes, the leader might engage the 
group in general discussion by asking such questions as the following: 

Considering the four systems of management 
that Likert has described in the filni and that 
we have been talking ajxmt in this meeting, on 
what system do you think your library 
operates ? 

How could- you find out definitely ? 

In discussing this question!, the leader can bring out the type of measure- 
ment that- Likert recommends for an organization to find.out just where it 
stands: periodic surveys to measure causal and. intervening variables. 1 

What would be the advantages of making a 

survey to find out the nature of the system 

you are operating under? - - 

, j» 

D. Participant Activity 



Moving Toward System 4 (A Case Study) 



H-4:ll. 



Next in the sequence of activities is the case study which was dis- 
tributed at the end of the last meeting. This case was written because it 
is typical of a real situation in a library and because, like most organiza- 
tional problems, it is not "open-and-shut. " It provides no easy solution 
for the library "director and consequently, activates the participants to 



" 1 Rensis Likert, The Human' Organization: Its Management :\nd 
Value (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967), Chapter 8 and Appendix III. 
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give their best effbrts in examining the issues involved. (The issues are 
not untypical of those found in real library situations where there may be 
leaders similar to Dr; Blake. ) 

The case has two main aspects: 

1. It presents conditions in which a survey might advantageously be 
undertaken to determine what system of management library 
employees perceive their library to be opiating under; and 

2. It requires identifying and planning implementation of the necessary 
steps that might betaken to move the .library from one type of 
management system to another. 

/The leader introduces the case by telling participants that they will now 
have a chance to apply their ideas about what steps one takes in making a 
move toward another management system. He explains that a few 

; minutes will be allowed for t^ie participants to re-read the case and get 

; the facts in mind. 

* 

.After a brief reading period, the, leader may wish to make such.points^as 
the following: 

i 

What are the facts in the situation ? 

In response to this question, participants will suggest items, which the 
leader, might jot down on the board or easel. 

. What action should be taken by Dr. Blake when 
he reaches his office on his return from the 
meeting ? 

The leader must be sure that action suggested is realistic and that it \s 
centered around concepts' set forth by McGregor, Likert, Roche and- 
Mckinnon, ,and so forth. S 

The participants should then be assigned to three or four buzz groups, 
with the following charge to each group: 

Work out the manner in which Dr. Blake would 
go about determining Just where his personnel 
see themselves in relation to management style 
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within their organization. 

Also outline the specific steps you would take if 
you were Dr. Blake, in order to reach the goal 
he has set for himself. 

If participants have read the Roche and MacKinnon article suggested at 
the end of the last meeting, it is possible that the kind of personnel 
development and continuing education program they advocate for Dr. 
Blake's library system may follow .tHe procedure outlined in that article, 
which as applied to this case study would be:' 

A. Work with top management to help them thoroughly understand the 
changed concepts involved In the new management style described 
by Dr. Blake including concepts of Theory Y, Likert concepts, etc. 

B. Educate and retrain supervisors so each one will be. able to hold * 
problem-identification and problem-solving meetings with his work 
group. 

1. Design of an orientation program to accomplish this. 

2. Emphasis on positive approach. 

3. Importance of developing a criterion by which groups can 
measure their own group progress. 

C. m Design a way to help supervisors set up a program when they actually 

meet their own group. 

1. How to address the first meeting. 

2. Problem identification by group. 

3. Problem-solving by group. 

4. Goal setting: s 
• a. How- is ^"accomplished? 

b. When is a group ready to set its own goals ? 

D. Continue the participatory cycle— How to keep it alive once started ? 

The groups might be asked to report orally on what was said in their dis- 
cussion and to present a brief rola play (one sequence each group) of the 
type of actions that would be involved in trying to reach Dr. Blake's 
objectives. - m . 

~ ^-William J. Roche and Neil L. MacKinnon,. 'Motivating People 
With Meaningful Work, 11 Harvard Business Review, 48:97-110, May-June, 
1970. (Readings;) % " 
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After the group presentations,, the leader may wish to distribute H-4:11B 
which is a list of suggestions to discussion leaders in problem solving 
situations as actually developed by one library. Discussion should center 
on whether or not these suggestions present additional concepts, not 
brought out by the class,_.that might be of help to managers when°they face 
work groups in problem solving situations. Are there any suggestions 
in H^4:11B that the class thinks should not be included- or should be modi- 
fied? Who should formulate such guidelines ? 

1 

E. Summary and Briefing for Next Session 

. In closing, the leader should summarize the main concepts of 
Likert relating them when appropriate to theories previously studied , 
(Argyris and McGregor). 

Films that'could appropriately be recommended for participants* indepen- 
■ dent viewing at this point in the course include: 



F-51 I "The Innovative Organization" 

_: . ♦ (30. minutes) 

F-52 I "Manager Wanted" 
(28 minutes) 

Reading might be recommended as follows: 
On Herzberg: 

Frederick Herzberg, "One, More Time: How Do You Motivate 
- Employees ?", Harvard Business Review . 46:53-62, 
1 January -February, 1968. (Readings.) 
M. Scott Myers, -"Every Employee a Manager, " California 

Management Review , 10:9-20, Spring, 1968. (Readings .) 

- '_, 'Who Are Your Motivated Workers ?, " 

Harvard Business Review , 42:72-88, January .-February, 
1964. 1 . ... 

On McClelland: 

David C. McClelland, "To Know Why Men Do What They Do: 
A Conversation with David C. McClelland and T. George 
Harris, " Psychology Today. 4:35-39, 70-75, January, 
1971.' (Readings.) 

.» "Business Drive and National Acb.vve- 

ment, " Harvard Business Review . 40:99-112, July- 
August, 1962. 
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Before the group, disperses, the leader should make available whatever 
forms pertain to this meeting and the next: 

Work Assignment 13. 
Form 2 — Report on Readings * 
Form 6 — Post-Meeting Reacjtionnaire 
Form 8 Viewer's Film Critique 




< 
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THEORIES OF MOTIVATION. IN THE WORK PLACE: 
FREDERICK HERZBERG 

Summary- Outline for the Meeting on: 
THEORIES OF MOTIVATION IN THE WORK 

PLACE: FREDERICK HERZBERG 

and ' 
DAVID C. MCCLELLAND ' * * 



Objectives for the -First Half of the Meeting: *\ 

A. To examine Herzberg's motivation-hygiene theory. 

B, To identify ways in which job enrichment might be used effectively 
in library situations. 

Evaluation: \ \ ' 



Participants, will be considered to have understood these concepts when 
they have demonstrated that they are ' able to apply the learning they have 
accomplished to situations arising during the meeting. 

P re-Meeting Preparation: /\, 

A. Completion of Work Assignment 13. 

B. Reading. as discussed at conclusioirof last meeting. 

. Frederick Herzberg,. "One More Time: How Do You Motivate 
Employee ?," Harvard Business Review. 46:53-62, 
January-February, .1968. (Readings. ) 
M. Scott Myers, "Every Employee a Manager , M California 
c _#fanagement Review , 10:9^20, Spring, 1968. ( Readings. ) 

tf Who Are .Your Motivated Workers ?" Harvard 



Business Review, 42:73-88, January ^February, 1964. 

C. Suggestions for research task force group on job enrichment: 

Frederick Herzberg? Work and the Nature of Man (Cleveland, 
Ohio: World, 1966). 
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William J. Paul, Keith B. Robertson* and Frederick Herzberg, 
"Job Enrichment Pays Off, n Harvard Business Review, 
47:61-78, March-April, 1969. 

M. Scott Myers, Every Employee a Manager: More Meaningful 

Work through Job Enrichment (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
K - 1970). < 

Joe Kelly, Organizational Behavior (Hogaewood, 111. : Irwin 
and Dorsey, 1969). Especially pp. 176-183 for discussion 
and c ritique of Herzberg's motivation-hygiene theory. 



C-9. 



Saul Gellerman and Emanuel Kay ^Motivation Through Job 
Enrichment, " Motivation and .Productivity Cassette . Series, 
Tape B. (A discussion of Herzberg 1 s motivation-hygiene 
theory. ) 0 

For participants particularly interested in staff development, the 
following are highly recommended: 

Elizabeth W*. Stone, Factors Related to the Professional 

Development of Librarians (Metuchen, N.J. : Scarecrow, 

1969). 

"Guidelines to the Development of Human Resources in 

Libraries: Rationale, Policies, Programs and.Recommenda 
tions/'V Library Trends, 20:97-117,* July, 1971. 

Materials Needed: 



Chalkborad, or portable easel with pad. 
Chalk or marking pens. 



T-56 ■ , and T-57 



pens. 
[ T-£ 



Overhead projector. 
Wax-pencil. 



16 mm fi 



F-53 



F-59 



m projector. 

* £irst half of meeting) 
(second half of meeting) 



Suffici ent copies o f the following: 



H-4:12 I through |. H-4:16 



Work Assignment 14. 

Form 2 — Report on Readings 

Form 6" — Post-Meeting Reactionnaire 

Form 8 Viewer's Film Critique 

Opening the Meeting: 

State the objectives for the first half of the meeting in ^our own words. 
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Outline briefly the sequence of activities that will make up this part at 
the meeting: \ 

.A*. Participant reactioiinaire to determine 
job satisfiers and dissatisfiers. 

B. Film presentation. 

C. Small-group analysis of reabtionnaire and 
job enrichment discussion, 

D. Presentation of tally results. 

E. Presentation of jobs enriched. 

F. Summary. , 

A. Participant Activity: . ' 
V ^Determining Satisfiers and Dissatisfiers 



in the Job Situation | H-4?12~I 



The leader opens the meeting by telling participants that they will 
now have a chance to answer the same- type of questions He rzberg used 
in his research, - on the basis of which he developed his theory of motiva- 
tion. He should then.distribufe the handout, telling participants that five 
minutes will be allowed for them to answer the two questions .that appear 
on the sheet. • » 



\ 
\ 



At the end of five minutes, the sheets should be collected for use later in 
the session. 



\ : 

B. Film Presentation: 



F ~53 | "Motivation Through Job 
Enrichment" 

In this film, which takes approximately 28 minutes to show, He rzberg ■ 
explains his motivatioiirhygiene theory. It- presents an overall view of 
Herzberg's ideas, but depending on the emphasis the leader wishes to - 
make, another of the many existing Herzberg films might more appropri- 
ately -be shown instead. (A brief synopsis of each of these films is given 
in the Leader's .Handbook; Aids. ) • \ 

If this film is shown, the leader might introduce it with comments such 
as the following: . „ . 

i ■ 

Herzberg and his colleagues at Western Reserve 
University have cast new Hght on an old problem: 
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the relationship between' satisfaction and produc- 
tivity. Up to a decade and a half ago, there was 
a belief that these^vo variables were positively 
correlated. The" specific contribution of the 
Herzberg studies is to recast the problem and 
reveal significant characteristics/of the relation- 
ship between two variables, satisfaction and 
productivity. Indirectly, as has been pointed out 
by McGregor and others, this .motivation-hygiene 
theory of Herzberg's has profound implications 
for managerial strategy. 9 

As you view the film take particular note of: 
(it would be a good idea to have these points 
written on board or flip chart): 

1.. The type of factors that Herzberg labels 
"satisfiers" or "motivators 11 

2. The type of factors that Herzberg labels 
,, dissatisflers M 

3. How the satisflers are different from* the 
dissatisfiefs 

4. - What is Herzberg's definition of motivation ? " 

5. What is Herzberg's solution to the problem; 
of motivation in the work situation ? 



The film should "then be shown. 



The leader might engage the group in some discussion. after the film, 
asking such questions as the following: 

Does Herzberg suggest that the dlasatisfiers 
are unimportant for the manager to be con- 
cerned about ? Illustrate With the effect of 
$ various payment systems on the behavior of 
the workers. i 



What is the significant difference between most 
of the satisflers and the dissatisfiers ? 

Points to bring out either in a summary lecture or in discussion with the 
participants: 
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Concerning. the Dissatisfiers 
1. 



The fadtbrs labeled "dissatisfiers** operate to produce both low 
performance and negative .attitudes when they are not equitably 
administered. . „. 

2. However, when the employees feel that they are fairly rewarded 
with respect to the "dissatisfying variables,** increasing the 
rewards further has only a modest effect on performance or 
satisfaction. ' 

3. The implication is that these "extrinsic" variables, which are con- 
trolled from without the individual, are highly important, but 
primarily in a negative sense. What they will produce is a fair 
day's work for a fair day's pay (along with negative side effects if 
they are not administered fairly), and not much more. 

4. The v dissatisfiers include the stimuli on which management has 
chiefly relied, to motivate people in the past. They are, as McGregor 
has pointed out "the obvious, methods of control if the theory of 

. cause and effect is one. of force on object, or of externally and 
directly manipulated rewards and punishments. " 1 

Concerning the Satisfiers or Motivators 

l v The satisfiers are associated with high motivation, high performance, 
high satisfaction. 

2. The "work itself " variable,^ referring to the waythe job is structured, 

is the key factor. Or does it force him to operate at less than his 

level of competence ? , 
3.i The significant jiifference between most of the satisfiers and the • 

dissatisfiers (recogn#ion and promotion are* the exceptions) is that. 

tfte rewards and punishments associated with them are "intrinsic. " 

They are obtained by the individual as a direct result of.hishown 

effort; they are inherent in the activity. 
4. If the external conditions in the work situation are satisfactory, the 

individual will seek satisfaction through his own efforts.. 

C. Participant Activity; Buzz Groups 

'This activity requires four handouts, and if the leader can arrange 



1 Douglas McGregor, Leadership and Motivation: Essays* of Douglas 
McGregor, edited by Warren G. BSnnis, and Edgar H. Schein (Cambridge, 
Mass. : M.I. T. , 1966), p; 259. 

* ♦ 
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to have, each printed onWferent color paper he will fiiid theih easier to 
refer to (the yellow sheet, eto*). The handouts are: K ^ 

_LJ. ■ ' \ 

| H-4:12 1 A personal Experience (already filled ojit by 
\ /^participants before the film) 



H-4:13 ■ 1 \ Procedure fpr Making T#lly 



H-4:14 J , Tally\on Factors Affecting Job Attitudes. 



H-4:15 | Buzz Group Agenda VI 



Participants should be divided in groups of approximat ely ^(no more than 
6 at most), the sheets they have already filled oul ( \ \ H-4:l£~l , •) 7# 



should be distributed among them, and the groins should be /given the 
following charge: . . • % m % 

\ • ' » 

You will now have a chance -tb* analyze you?** ■* 
concepts of dissatisfaction anti satisfaction on ^ , , 
v- > the jobin a manner similarto that In which 
Herzberg has concluded his iriany research « 
studies in this field, . * 

First choose a chairman a nd according to the* 
instructions on | - fl-4:13|> make a tally of 



/ 



satiffiers and dissatisfiers using H-4:14, to 
record the tally. 

When you have completed your tally, proceed to 
a discussion of the possibilities of using job' 
enrichment in your library . Please fqllow-the 
instructions on 



Librar y. 
H-4:15 I as you begin this 



discussion. The objective of your discussion 
is to show how library jobs might be meaning- 
fully enriched, . . ' 

D, Comparison of Participants Tally with 
Herzberg's, Results 

After the buzz groups have turned in their tallies, the leader should 
make a compo site tally fo r the entire class, plotting the results on the 
blank chart on 1 T-57 1 . The results thus obtained will not be 
^completely precise, but will be interesting to compare with Herzberg's, 

r 'jo 
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.The leader can make the comparison by showing the following two 
transparencies: 



> T-56 Herzberg's Motivators and 

Dis^atisfiers 



T-57 Factors Affecting Job Attitudes 

as ^Reported by Participants 



E. - Participant Activity :, 



\ Job Enrichment Discussion -\ 

\Each of the buzz groups should now be balled on to report on its 
discussion, presenting briefly the one library 'job they selected for enrich- 
ment. As^ideas are presented, the leader might jot down key enrichment 
concepts o&tys board or easel so that participants could compare the dif- 
ferent ways i^Mch th<? subject of job enrichment was approached. 

It would'be appropriate for the leader to refer to the work assign- 
ment participants prepare^for^this meeting — redesigning their jobs to 
make; them more satisfactorjhajid then comparing the newly designed job 
w#h the present job. It might beNirteresting to compare the kinds, of en- 
richment activity they built into their ,own jobs with those evolving from 
the buzz group discussions. To make the comparison, the leader could 
again jot down key concepts as they are presented by participants. 

If the research task force groups have been working on job enrichment or 
^taff development, their reports could be given at this time. 

A . ' \ 

F.\ Summary . \ 

In summarizing'this part of the session, the leader might wantto 
end with remarks such as the following quotation irom McGregor: 

■ • - \ • 

M Lx system terms, it is now' known through the 
research of Herzberg and others that 'significant 
intrinsic' motivations are properties of the human 
system . The. human being is not a passive 
machine requiring extrinsic force to induce 
motion; he is an organic system. Many powerful 
forms of motivated behavior can be release d by 
appropriate manipulations of environmental 
variables. . . The situation is comparable in some 
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ways to that of the potentialities for control of 
disease opened up by Fleming's work with 
pencillin. " 1 



In closing the leader could recommend some Herzberg films, for indepen- 
dent viewing:. 



F-54.. 



F-55 



F-56 



F.-57 



"the Modern Meaning of Efficiency" 

"KITA, Or What Have You Done For 
For Me Lately ?" .. 

"Job Enrichment in Action" 

"Building a Climate for individual 
Growth" , 



F-58 



"The ABC Man: The Manager in 
Career!' 



These films are all part of the Herzberg Motivation to Work series, and 
each takes approximately 25 minutes to. show. 

The rest of the session should then be devoted to examining the theories 
of David C. McClelland. 



\ 



iMcGregor, op. cit. , p. 260, 
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THEORIES OF MOTIVATION IN. THE WORK PU\CE: 
DAVID C. MCCLELLAND 

Summary Outline for the Meeting on: 

THEORIES OF MOTIVATION IN THE WORK 
PLACE: FREDERICK HERZBERG 



and 

DAVID C. MCCLELLAND 



Objectives for the Second Half of the Meeting: 

A. To examine McClelland's concept of achievement motive. 

B. To identify some characteristics of the Itfgh achiever. 

C. To identify types of supervisory action that increase (or decrease) 
the effectiveness of the high achiever within the organization. 

Evaluation: ' • 



Participants will be considered to. have understood these concepts when 
they have demonstrated that they are able to V apply the learning they have 
accomplished to situations discussed in the meeting. 

Pre^Meeting Preparation: . 



A. Completion of Work Assignment 13. 



B. Reading as discussed at conclusion of last meeting. x 

David C. McClelland, "To Know Why Men Do WMt\They Do: 
A Conversation with David C. McClelland and T/Xfecrge 
Harris," Psychology Today , 4:35-39, 70-75, January, 
1971. (Readings'. ) , « \ 

_* "Business Drive and National Achievement, 

.Harvard Business Review , 40:99-112, July-August, 1962. 

C. Suggestions for research task force group: 

David C. McClelland and others, The Achievement Motive 
.(New York: Apple ton-Century-Crofts, 1953) . 
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David C. McClelland, "Toward a Theory of Motive Acquisition, 

American Psychologist, 20:321-333, May, 1965. 
Herbert H. Meyer, "Achievement Motivation and Industrial 
m Climates, 11 in Renato Tagiuri and George H. Litwin, eds. , 
Organizational Climate: Explorations of a Concept 
- (Boston, Mass. : Division of Research, Graduate School of 

— — — f BUsin . ess Administration, Harvard, 1968), pp; 151-166. 

Joil Aronoff and George H. Litwin, "Achievement Motivation 
j and. Executive Advancement, 11 Journal of Applied Behavioral 
/ Science, 7:215-229, March/April, 1971. ^ 
?] . C-10 1 :' ■ ' 

/ Saul Gellerman and Emanuel Kay, "The Self-Motivated Achiever, 
/ Motivation and Productivity Cassette Series , Tape B. 
y (A discussion of McClelland's concepts. ) 

Materials Needed: , 

Chalkboard, or portable easel with pad. 

Chalk or marking pens. ' a 
16 mm film projector, 

F-59 . | "The Self-Motivated Achiever 11 
Suffic ient. copies of the following; 

1/ H-4:16 1 - 

Work Assignment 14 

Form 2 — Report on Readings 

Form 6 — Post-Meeting Reactionnaire 

Form 8 — Viewer l s Film Critique 
« 

Opening the Second Half of the Meeting; - 

State the objectives for this part of the meeting in your own words. 

Outline briefly the sequence of activities that will make up this part of 
the meeting: 



A. Content presentation on achievement 
motivation. 

B. Film presentation. 

C. Group discussion^. 

D. Role playing actmty 

E. Summary and briefing. for next session. 

i 

K 
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' A, Content Presentation on - 

Achievement Motivation 

The leader's presentation on McClelland and achievement motivation 
could be patterned on the Study Guide outline (4.28). To begin, he might 
want to give some general information about McClelland and his theories, 
such as the following: 

David C. McClelland, chairman of the social 
relations department at Harvard, has produced 
one of the most interesting contemporary- 
theories on motivation -- "the heed for achieve- 
ment" theory. .According. to this theory, a 
person's desire to do things better is due to a 
very specific motive — a need for .achievement. 
This motive, aocording to McClelland, is 
acquired rather than genetic. 

B. Film Presentation: • % 

Depending on the amount of time available, this film could be shown 
in class, or made available for participants to view independently. 



F-59 



"The Self-Motivated Achiever" 



In this film, McClelland discusses, methods of 
finding individuals with high achievement needs, 
and ways of dealing with them when they aigr 
found in organizations. 

The film takes approximately 28 minutes. 

C. Participant Activity :: 

Group Discussion ■ 

In addition to discussing participants 1 reactions to the film, the 
leader should see that McClelland's concepts are related to the work situ- 
ation, and questions such as the following might be asked of participants 
at appropriate times so that they will consider achievement motivation in 
the context of their own library situations. 

How can you identify high achievement persons 
who work under your supervision ?♦ 



.IJoe Kelly, Organizational Behaviour (Homewood. 111. : Irwin and 
Dorsey, 1969), p. 185. 
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Why is it important to be able to identify -high 
achievers ? 

What kinds of supervisory practices are appro- 
priate for high achievers ? What kinds are 
inappropriate? 



D, Participant Activity: 



Role Playing | H-4:16 



McClelland has emphasized that certain supervisory practices are 
quite inappropriate for maintaining the motivation and morale of.high 
achievers. This is particularly true in the area of feedback regarding 
performance and individual goal setting. The purpose of this activity 
is to identify appropriate supervisory practices for high achievers. 

V 

r 

It is suggested that the leader distribute the handout, and either read ii 
aloud or summarize the main points after participants have had time toy 
read it themselves,. Then two members of the group should be selected to 
role play the first target-setting talk as described in the handout. If tliere 
has been a research task force working on Mcdlelland's concepts, such 
persons could be asked to play the roles 1 ; (If only one person has been 
working in this area, it might be helpful to ask! that person to play the role 
of the supervisor..) / - / 

Following the role play such questions as the following could be raised 
with the class: " i 



How do you think Miss ^Key would have felt follow- 
ing her folk with the supervisor ? 

Do you think the high-achiever was able to^e 
tjhe extent to which her Actions had been effete 
or ineffective up to the point in time of her 
interview? * 

Did the conversation succeed in dealing mainly 
with objectively defined results accomplished to 
date? 

* 

Did the review of performance agairtSt the'pres 
present set of targets lead to a logical basis 
for establishing a new target or set of targets ? 
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If yes, Tiow was it done ? 

Do you see ways in which, taking into account 
factors important in motivating high-achievers 
, , as defiriecLby McClelland, you would have 

•directed the conversation differently if you had 
been the supervisor ? 

E. Summary- and Briefing for Next Session 

In concluding the' subject of achievement motivation, the leader ' 
should summarize briefly the. high points of McClelland's research and 
its implications for management. 

Reading for the next meeting might be recommended as follows: 

* - Saul Gellerman, Management by Objectives (New York: American 
. , Management Association, 1968). Ch. 4 on selection strategy, 
Ch. 6 on enlargement of competence, Ch. 8 on competence 
loss. m ■ - 

Edwin L. Miller, "Selection by Objectives: A Function of, the 
Management by Objectives Philosophy, " Public Personnel 
Review , 29:92-96, April; 1968. (Readings' . ) 

The leader might also recommend that the participants view a film in* 
which Gellerman disciisses motivation, or if this is noc possible that they 
listen to a Gellerman cassette in preparation for the next session. 

1 F-60 1 - "Understanding Motivation" 
(28 minutes) 

In this film, Saul Gellerman discusses the 
individual needs of workers and how their 
motivation is related to their perception. 

I C-ll | . "Understanding Motivation" 
(60 minutes) 

Ontiiis tape, Gellerman and Kay discuss 
. » material similar to that presented in the above 
film. r 
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This would be a good, time to remind payrticiprnts that the next meeting, 
will beJheJastLonthe- subject of "motivation and that in review each will 
be^asked"^^ has~chosen to study 

in depth alorfg the guidelines suggested in [ H-4:2 j (distributed at a 
previous meeting). \- ' 



In closing, the leader should make available the following, as appropriate; 



Work, Assignment 14. 
Eorm 2 ~ Report on Readings. 
Form 6 — Post-Meeting Reactionnaire 
Form 8 ~ Viewer's Film Critique 



s 



\ 
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THEORIES OF MOTIVATION IN THE WORK PLACE: 
SAUL GELUERMAN 

Summary Outline for Meeting oh: 



, THEORIES OF MOTIVATION IN THE WORK % 

PEACE: SAUL GELLERMAN 

and , 

REVIEW OF MOTIVATION THEORIES . ' 

-9 

Objectives for the First Half of the Meeting: 

A. To examine Gellerman's concept that selection is an important 
aspect of motivation. * ■ 

B. To analyze Gellerman's chart as a method of measurement by 
which a given library can evaluate its selection system. ■ 

C. m To identify ways in which a gi\%n library might improve its 

selection system. > 

Evaluation: 



Participants will be considered to have understood these concepts when 
%y have demonstrated that they are .able to apply the learning they have 
accomplished to situations arising during, the meeting. 

P re-Meeting Preparation: 



A. Completion o,f v Work Assignment 14. 

B. Review of readings or other data on one -manager's style. * 

J 

C. Reading as discussed at conclusion of last meeting. 

Saul Gellerman, Management by Objectives (New Yorly, 
American Management Association, 1968). Ch. 4 on - 
selection strategy,' Ch. 6 on enlargement of competence, 
Ch. 8 on competence loss. 

Edwin L. Miller, "Selection by Objectives: A Function of the 
Management by Objectives Philosophy, 11 Public Personnel 
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Review,- 29:92-96, April; 1968. (Readings. ) 



D. Su g gestions for research task force: 



George S. Odiorne ? Management by Objectives: A System 
of Managerial Leadership (New York: Pitman, 1965). 
Harry Levinson* Management By Whose" Objectives ?, 11 

♦ Harvard Business Review , $8:125-134, July-August, 1970. 
Robert 'A. Martin, "Toward More Productive Interviewing, M 
Personnel Journal , 50:359-363, May, 1971. 



F-60 I * "Understanding Motivation" 
C-ll J " 
"Understanding Motivation. ,r . Motivation and Productivity 



Series, Tape A. 



v 



Materials Needed: 



Chalkboard, or.portable easel with pad.. 
Chalk or m arking pens. 
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Overhead projector 
Suffic ient copies of: 



H-4:17 



Work Assignment 15 

,Wrm 2 — Report on Readings 

Fc£rm 6 — Post-Meeting Reactionnaire 

Form 8 — yiewer ! s Film Critique 

Opening the Meeting: . 

Statet the objectives for the first part of the meeting in your own words. 

Outline briefly the sequence of activities that will make up this part of the 
meeting: - 

A. Content presentation on Gellerman. ^ 

B. Participant analysis of selection systems. 

C. D t eyeloping guidelines for selection by . 
objectives. 

D. Summary. 

A. Content Presentation: 



Saul Gellerman 



In presenting the concepts of Gellerman, the leader may want to 
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■ . \\ 

refer to the outline in the Study Guide (4.29). Perhaps the most' helpful 
part of this material to. emphasize with participants is the strategv of 
selection as related to motivation, \ 

* v 

' - \ 

According to Gellerman, rr the aspect of motiva- 
tion over which most organizations can exercise 
the greatest control, yet ^hich is typically left\ 
largely to chance, is the selection of their \ 

* people; "1 \ 
r • . \ 

Starting.with the premise that every man's poten- \ 
"tial. mptiyation is already inherent in him^hen \ 
he is hired, Gellerman reaches the statement 
that "motivation can be hired. " 

V MT he quality of motivation that appears in a 

' man's work is not so much instilled in^hirti by 

* managerial practices as it is" elicited from him 
by his job. The individual is his own reservoir, 
of whatever mQtivation he is capable of; he may 
draw upon it extravagantly or sparingly, but in 

*>? any case he derives it from within himself and 

not from the people who pay his wages, "2 

* ' Regardless- of what measures aye used in 

evaluating a candidate for employment, they lead 
finally to some hort of estimate of how likely it ' 
is that he can handle a given job in an acceptable 
way. 

» 

At this point in his presentation the leader might show the following trans- 
parency which illustrates Gellerman's concept of the selection decision * 
• and its results. 
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The Selection Decision 



Regardless of what measures are used in 

1 Saul W. Gellerman, Management by Motivation (New York: 
American Management Association, 1968), p. 57. 
2 Ibid. , p. 58. 
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evaluating a candidate for employment, they lead 
finally to some sort of estimate of how likely it 
is that he can handle a- given job in an* acceptable 
way. These estimates Gellerman.pictUres on 
one side of a chart as extending from\itterly un- 
promising through minimum acceptable risk to 
remarkably promising and on the other side of t - 
the chart is a xrecord of how well the individual 
actually does on a job, ranging from utterly in- 
competent through minimum acceptable perform- 
ance tc extremely effective. 

If.^oth of these scales are put together, it is 
possible to compare the ratings made at the 
time of selection with actual on-the-job perform- 
ance?^. Gellerman. explains that every selection 
decision results in one of four possible outcomes. 

In this transparency Section A includes all candi- 
dates who, at the time they were hired, jpere 
considered to have an acceptable chance of suc- 
cess, but who in actuality did not do well on the 
job. All these selection decisions were errors. 



. Section B would include all those people who not 
only^ looked goo'd to the selectors, but' also per- 
formed well on the job. - All these selection 
decisions were correct. . 

Generally all selection decisions would be limited 
to A %nd B types, since few libraries would run 
tte risk of hiring an individual for a job in which 
he seemed to have little chance of success. 
However, the other possibilities, because of 
special conditions such as a shortage on the 
labor market, do sometimes occur and to round 
out the possibilities the rest of the chart should 
be analyzed. 

Section C would include all those people who were 
given a poor chance of being successful, and who 
did fail on: the job. These selection decisions, 
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• however, were correct,, because they accurately 
predicted the actual type of job performance. 

Section J>. would include all those people *vho 
were given a poor chance of being successful, 
but who did much better on the job than antici- 
pated. All of these decisions would be errors.- 

To sum up,, there are two kinds of correct 
predictions: *' 
* .A* verified success (Section B) 

- ' ' . " " 2/ verified failure. (Section- C) 

and there are two kinds of errors: > 
!• the promising failure (Section^A} 
2. the unpromising success (Section D) 
* *• 

The objective in a logical selection system, is to 
better the system's" ability "to maximize the 
correct predictions and to minimize the errors. ,fl 

It is Gellerman's suggestion that an organization 
should actually plot each selection by means of 
such a chart in order to- measure the effectiveness 
of the selection system by some specific means 

• of measurement. < 

The leader might ask a question, .such as the following, after there has 
been some discussion about Gellerman's chart: 

f * 

—What would it. imply about the selection system 
of a given library Jf out of 10 appointments -tfie 
combined distribution of the individual cliarts 
turned out to be the pattern shown in the trans- 
\ parency, J;hat is 3 individuals in Aj 5 in B^ 

* 1 in and 1 in D. 

The answer of course it that six of the selections 
or 60% turned out to be correct predictions and 
40% were errors, which would indicate that the 
system is fairly sound as it predicted correctly 



L Gellerman, op. cit. , p. 63. 
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in a ^majority of instances, but could stand # 
improvement. The greatest apparent weakness 
« in this system is the number of^Terrottf, which 
Gellerman terms a rather unforgiving. type of 
error. .To select a person who later fails'tcv * 
vindicate the selector's judgment is a seripus 
enjor* not only because of Ihe loss of time and ' 
money that it causes, but als.o because the error 
occurs in public and becomes a matter of record. 
!n this sense, outcome A is less acceptable. than 
an outcome D even though they may be- equally 
costly, because an error of the'D . type is rarely 
verified. Ordinarily it would be hoped that the 
number of individuals in JB_ would exceed those . 
in A ; that most of those whose chances-.of suc- 
cess had been rated highly would succeed in the • 
on-the-job situation, Buf even when the B*s 
outnumber the ^s as in this example, it is still 
possible that the system is wasteful of available 
talent. xThat is, there may be tog many rejections 
of potentially effective people represented by the 
D category, due to the fact that the "minimum 
acceptable rijsk" line has been based* on unrealis- 
tic ally high standard's needed for the jobs 
available. 

Gellerman feels that a" selection system cannot 
fce really 'tested to see how welHfc is working un- 
less the system hires a lot of.people.it Should v 
ordinarily reject. Two such hires wopjd not be . 
an adequate lest* of the system, but at least 
would show some openness to the Idea that the 
minimum acceptable risk may be set too high. ' 
It has often been shown that when the horizontal 
•line of minimum 'acceptable risk is lowered, the 
system finds quite a few of those .hired fall with- 
in the JD_ category. During times of labor short- 
age, for instance, when the horizontal line of 
minimum acceptance is lowered, it is not un- 
usual for an organization to discover t rat stand- 
ards have been set too high all along: r tihat their 

minimum standards Were rather arbitrary' and 
# 
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not based on the evidence of what actually has. to 
be done on the job. The re, is a real danger of 
minimum standards creeping up gradually, and 
needlessly, "thus forcing choices to be within 
a narrower range ^of possibilities than is really 
necessary, ^available candidates are excluded 
by reason of unrealistically high standards for a 
given job, those already'in the system whose 
abilities are not fairiy represented within the 
, system are apt to be demoralized. 



B. Participant Activity: ; 

Analyzing Selection System 



After his presentation, the leader might distribute the following 
handout asking'that participants jot down by each of'the three charts what 
is indicated about the quality of that library "selection system 



' H-4:17" Charts Illustrating Tally of -c . 
• . 3 Different Library Selection ; 

Systems 

I * 

After participants have had a few minutes to examine the charts, the 
leader could engage the entire group' in discussing them. It should be 
noted that the third chart represents a typical pattern of selection systems. 
The system prevents its own evaluation because the candidates who are 
deemed to fall short of the minimum standards are never given a chance 
to prove that the system might be wrong. Gellerman states in this-re-' 
gard: "It is unfortunately true that the majority of selection systems are 
accepted on faith alone, and that the question of whether they deserve this 
sentiment is seldom raised. This is why few organizations are in a posi- 
fon to say for certain whether the processes by which they acquire, 
.utilize, and to a large extent motivate their people are really systems or 
merely rituals." 1 v . 

» \ t o 

\ 

It should be pointed out to participants that in the area of key administra- 
tive professional and supervisory jobs, in which failure is quite damaging 
to the system,, the strategy of lowering the minimum standard line would 
not be wise.. But-for the bulk 'of other jobs, it could be a useful strategy, 
and dipping into the pool of available average risks does not necessar ily ' 

1 Ibid. , p, 65 
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dilute the quality of manpower. , The real problem is not^apt to be with 
these individuals, but with the system's inability to define their potentiali- 
ties arid their motivation more sharply. / 

C. Participant Activity: 



Developing Guidelines for Selection . 
By Objectives 



If there is time anp/or sufficient intereston the part of group 

members, participants might take, a particular libraiy job and on the basis 

of the model provided by Miller 1 , draw up a complete" set of^guide lines 

by which applicants for/that particular job could.be -accurately evaluated. 

/ * . / • 

: ' J *' . 

Miller describes selection by objectives as a process in which the* goals 

of a particular job are spelled out in detail and measured against the 

candidate's achievements in previous jobs. He Relieves it can prove to 

be a more accurate method of defining potential than merely judging an 

applicant^ his personal characteristics or filling the job on the !basis of 

job characteristics as provided by -the typical jkb description. 



Selection by objectives requires that specific objectives be set for the job, 
as they actually e>qst at the time it is to be 'filled'.'' The job objectives! 
must be ^current anh relevant. Once they ar^ given* the selector then 
must seek evidence| in the experience of the applicant ttfat indicates his 
ability to meet the Stated jobobjectives. /• 



If this activity is held in class, the leader might divide participants yito 
small group s, distribute to each person the sample guideline sheet 



H-4:18 [ , and introduce the task with remarks such as the following: 

\- / 

\ Based on the mc>del. provided by Miller which 
\ you will find summarized oh the handout, 
\ select one library job and draw up a complete 
\ set of guideline^ by which applicants for that 
ob could be accurately ..evaluated. 



The leader may wish to haye all groups working on the same job in which 
* case 4 * one would have to be agreed upon in advance, or each group may 

: — \ / ' 

lEdwin L. Miller, "Selection by^Objectives: A Function of the Man- 
agement by Objectives Philosophy, " ffublie Personnel Review 29:93, 
April, 1968* (Readings, ) \ j * 
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choose whatever job it wishes. ' In either case, there should- be some dis- 
cussion of the guidelines developed once the groups have finished. It is 
important also that participants' attention be called to Miller's article, 
which was suggested as readings in preparation for this session, for they 
will fmd it very -helpful in connection with this exercise. 

D. Summary 



In concluding this part of the meeting,.. the leader should summarize 
briefly the main ideas of Gellerman and then go on to a review of motiva- 
tion theories which will constitute the second half of the session. 
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REVIEW OF MOTIVATION THEORIES 



Summary Outline^for Meeting on; 
THEORIES OF MOTIVATION IN THE WORti 
PLACE; SAUL GELLERMAN > ' ■ 
and 

REVIEW OF MOTIVATION THEORIES 

Objectives for the Second Half of the Meeting; 

A. To share in-depth analyses of individual management styles 

B. To review the motivation theories of Argyris, McGregor, Likert, 
Herzberg, McClelland, and Gellerman; 

Evaluation: 

Participants will be considered to have understood these concepts when 
they have demonstrated that they .are able to apply the learning they have 
accomplished to situations arising during the meeting. 

P re-Meeting Preparation - * » 

A. Review of readings or other 1 data on one manager's style. 
Materials Needed: 

Chalkboard, or portable easel with pad. 
Chalk or marking pens. 
Sufficient copies of: 

• Work Assignment 15. 
Form 2 ~ Report on Readings « 
Form 6 — Post-Meeting Reactionnaire 
Form 8 — Viewer^ Film Critique * 

• • h 

Opening the Second Half of the Meeting: 

State the objective^ for the second part of the meeting in your .own words. 

- - . ' ?.n\ 
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Outline briefly the sequence of activities 'that will make up this part of 
the meeting: 

A. Participant analysis of individual manager' 
style... ' .... 
• B. Briefing for next session. 



At Participant Activity: . 

Participant Analysis of Individual 



Manager's Style 



> This^ession concludes, the series on motivation theories and con- 
cepts as they apply in the work situation. To date, in rapid success! on 
.the ideas of.Argyris, McGregor, Likert, Herzberg, McClelland and 
Gellerman have now been presented. The' purpose oTthis activity — 
which was announced to participants at, the first-session on motivation 

is to reinforce learning and .integration of the different theories 
and concepts. t 

Participants should.be asked to make a brief oral presentation , following 
the guidelines which were distributed earlier in the course ( | ;h-4:2 1). 
The leader might lis* these guidelines on the board or easel so that all 
will have ready access to them. It is expected thatfeach individual wijl 
have thought through the motivation theories and concepts covered, and 
will be able to apply them in. diagnosing the management style of whatever 
leader he or she has chosen to study. 

Each-individual should present a brief portrait of the person.he has 
selected — responsibilities and role, his.attitude in the work place and 
those of others toward him — and other data that seems significant to 
the participant. After each individual's has shared his thought on the 
manager he has studied, he enters into a discussion with the rest of the 
group regarding the individual upon whom he is reporting. It might be' 
interesting also to ask participants to share how they view themselves in 
comparison with the .person they have described or diagnosed, 

This, type of review, using the kinds of questions suggested in the guide- 
lines, should reinforce learning, and the subsequenLdiscussion led by 
the participants and tied together by the leader should help to clarify the. 
different points of view presented in this unit on motivation theory. 
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B Briefing for Next Session 

, After the review of motivation theories is finished, the leader may 
wish to make s^me remarks about the next meeting, which will be devoted 
to examining organization development, and reviewing the entire course. 

Reading should;^ suggested for pre-meeting preparation on OD. The 
leader might consider recommending the following: 

- William J. Crqckett, tr What l s So^pdd About pD ?" Administrative 
Management Society Report, 49-50, November^ 1970. 
(Readings. ) \ % „.* 

Richard Beckhard, Organization Development: Strategies and * 
Models v (Reading, Mass. : Addison-Wesley,. 1969). 

Robert R. Blake and Jane Srygley Mouton, "ODr-Pad or / 

Fundamental?,," Training and Development Journal , 24:9-17, 
January, 1970. . (Readings, ) . 

Warren G. Bennis*, Organization Development: Its Nature, Origins , 
and Prospects (Reading, Mass. : Addison-Wesley, 1969).*- 

As the next meeting will be the last in the course, the leader should take 
the opportunity now to bring up the subject of participants' goals with 
respect to the course. He should ask them to review before the next meet- 
ing the jgoals they established at the beginning ~ either individual learning 
goals or group goals — and to consider how they have accomplished what 
they hoped and intended to accomplish. 

Participants should be asked to make a written statement supported by 
descriptive evidence indicating accomplishments in relation to each goal. 
They should also indicate ways 'in which they have been ablg to apply what 
they have learned. If participants early in the course submitted a written 
statement of objectives to the leader, these .statements should be returned 
to them now. * 
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3 Organization Development (OD) 

4. 31 To establish a working definition of OD. 

4. 32 To examine briefly the fcstor^-oHDD^^ 

4.33 To examine briefly the objectives of OD, 

9 

4.34 To compare OD with other types of-change efforts. 

4.35 To consider the underlying assumptions of OD. 

4.36* To consider briefly some types of OD interventions. 

^ 4.37 To examine the Managerial Grid as a specific device for 
organization development. 

4.38 To consider some conditions-for failure of OD efforts. 

4.39 To consider some conditions for success of OD^efforts. 
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ORGANIZATION DEVELOP/VENT 



Summary Outline for Meeting on: \ 
ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT ' 

Objectives for the Meeting: ' \ ' 



A. To establish a working definition of OD. 

B. To examine briefly the objectives of OD. . - 

C. To examine the v Managerial Grid as a specific device for OD. 

V 

D. To consider aom& types of OD interventions* and their applicability 
in library situations. 

E. To review and share impprtant learning that. occur red during the 
course. 

Evaluation: T 



The participants will be considered to have understood these concepts 
when they have demonstrated that they are able to apply what they have 
learned, both from pre-session study and during the session,' to situations 
discussed in the meeting. In addition to the leader's direct personal 
appraisal of the participants 1 progress, the following evaluative measures 
are suggested:* 

A. . The ability of the participants to* evaluate themselves in terms of 

task orientation and people orientation based on Blake and Moutonls 
grid concept. 

B. A brief exercise in which participants are asked to give examples of 
situations in their work place for which they would fecommend use 
of OD'techniques. A ' 
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Pre-Meeting Preparation: 



A. * Completion of Work Assignment 15. 

B. Review of original goals and expectations for the course. 

C. Reading as suggested at conclusion of last meeting* 

p H William J. Crockett, 'What's So Odd About OD?, " 

Administrative Management Society Report, 49-50, 

"November, 1970. ( Readings. ) 
Richard Beckhard,' Organization Development: Strategies and 

Models (Reading, Mass. : Addis on- Wesley, 1969). 
*> Robert R. Blake and Jane Srygley Mouton, "OD Fad or 

Pundamental?," Training and Development Journal T 

24:9-17, January, 1970. (Readings.) 
Warren G. Bennis, Organization Development: Its Nature, 

Origins, and Prospects (Reading, Mass. : Addison-Wesley, 

1969). r 



Suggestions for research task force gfcbup on OD* 

Jack K. Fordyce and Raymond Weil, Managing With People: 
'A Manager's Handbook, of Organization Development 
' , Methods (Reading, Mass. : Addison-Wesley, 1971). 
William B. Eddy and others, eds. Behavioral Science and 
the Manager's Role (Washington i D.d : NTL Institute 
for Applied Behavioral Science^ 1969). Especially 
Section V, "Action Steps and Interventions," pp. 243-320., 
Paul R. Lawrence and Jay W. Lorsch, Developing Organizations: 
Diagnosis and Action YReadinfe. Mass.,: Addison-Wesley, 
1969). 

W. Warner Burke and Warren H. Schmidt, "Management and • 
Organization Development: What is the Target of Change ?, *'* 
Personnel Administration, 34:44-56, March-April, 
1971. (Readings, ) 
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"Organizational Development" 

'The Managerial Grid" (if not selected for 

showing in class) 

"Roadblocks to Communication" 

"The Bob Knowlton Story"- 
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It might be suggested that a research task force investigate OD methods 
for effecting change and for finding out what is going on. Fordyce and 
Weil wcrold be particularly useful in this area. 

Materials Needed: • 



Chalkboard, or portable "easel with pad. 

Chalk or marking pens. 

Pencils o r pens for all participants* 
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Overhead projector 
16 mm fil m projector (optional) 
\ F-65 1 "The Managerial Grid" (optional) 
Suffic ient copies of the following: 



H-4:19 1 through [ H-4:22 1 & 



Form 7 — Final Course Evaluation Sheet. 

Opening the Meeting: ; ; . 

State the objectives of the meeting in your own words. 

Outline briefly the sequence of events that- will make up the meeting: 

A. Filling out leadership questionnaire. 

B. . Lecturette on OD. 

C. Scoring the questionnaire . 

D. Discussion the Managerial Grid 

E. Identifying signs of .organizational health 
F; Vtewing OD in context of libraries. 

G. Review and evaluation of entire course. 

A. Participant Activity: 



Leadership Questionnaire' 1 ' 
In.presenting the leadership questionnaire, the leader might make 
brief introductory remarks such as the following: 

There is great importance in knowing yourself 
and your attitudes toward being a manager and 
a leader. To know how you act* and how you wish 
to act is to be able to set a direction for 
effecting change in yourself. 

" X J. Mlliam Pfeiffer and John E. Jones, A Handbook of Structured 
Experiences for Huffian Relations Training, Vol. 1 (Iowa City: University 
Associates, 1969; revised May, 1970), pp. 8-11. 
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* ' The Managerial Grid is a tool for discovering 
your own attitudes toward leadership and * 
management Styles. .During the.first<part,of the ; 
session each' of you will have the opportunity to 
v - fill out a leadership questionnaire and then re- 

* late it to the Manage rial ^GWd. 'this will give you 

- " a glimpse into your own style., Then with this 

awareness we will spend the second part*>f the 
session Iboking at the full sweeps of OD — * 
s • t Organization Development — which is a newly 
emerging way of analyzing, diagnosing, and — 
changing organizational behavior, .goals, and^ 
■ values.* 

" * A * 

The last part of the session will be spent on a , J 
review pnd evaluation of the entire course and 

- i 

of. the progress we have.made by participating 

Without further discussion the leader then, passes out the leadership 
questionnaire: 

i • , 



H-4:19 J - - T-P Leadership Questionnaire 

Participants should.be allowed 5-10 minutes to fill it out. 

B. Content Presentation: 

Lecturette on OD • 

Before scoring the questionnaire, the leader should present a brief 
lecture on OD and the Managerial Grid. Points to cover might include 
the following: 

OD is a process; it is not content. It provides 
methods by which the organization can solve its 
own problems. OD begins by diagnosing the 
roadblocks which prevent the release of human 
potential within the organization. 

To visualize this the example from Fordyce and 
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Weil might well be used. The authors explain: 
"In a snapshot view, an ideal organization may 
resemble water gliding through 1 a straight pipe; . 
or it may look like rows of galley slaves stroking 
the sea hard and rhythmically; or like a man and 
- his te^m ploughing a field. The collective energy 
—of the separate drops of water, .of the men. and 
their oars,, oHhe farmer, his beasts, and his 
ploughs-flows uniformly in^ne direction. 

m "If we snap the snutter on an unhealthy organiza- 

j * tion, we get a very different picture. of energy 

flow: 



Energy in 




\ Energy out 

{ "Here a tremendous amount, of. energy pours into 

the system at one end, but the real output dribbles 
\ * * out a pipette. Most of the strength, talent,' wis- 

dom, force, liveliness, inventiveness and joy of 
people is dissipated internally. u 

OD focuses on helping people to identify their oWn 
problems so thatneeded changes can be brought 
about. A consultant, or third party, doesn't ' 
" \ solve the problems for an organization; rather . 

the third party helps the organization to see how 
it can solve its own problems * 

OD emphasizes the necessity of inquiry ~ data 
collection « throughout the organization before 

■'■Reprinted by special permission from Fordyce and Weil: 
Managing with People . 1971, Addison-Wesley, Reading, Mass.', p. 16. 
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any process for change can be effectively 
instituted. 

OD is a process which strives to build a climate 
of .trust among individuals and groups throughout 
the organization; It locates decision-making and 
problem-solving responsibilities as close to the 
information sources as possible. 

OD strives to increase people's sense of owner- 
ship of the organization. It helps individuals in 
the organization become involved in forming and 
carrying out organizational goals. . It helps 
individuals to be aware of and involved in the 
process by which goals are set.and decisions 
made.. It involves forming tentative- general 
goals which by>joint process will" be 'converted 
to specific-group goals. 

OD emphasizes that an organization is a social 
system — an open system. Being open means 
reacting to and interrelating with the environ- * 
ment; a closed system is a static system. When 
a system is open, it is open to new ideas and 
is continually gettingfeedback. 

OD methodology focuses on what is practical. 
It involves working with people who are affected 
by proposed changes in the organization, and 
linking with all those who ^can effect the outcome. 

OD works to establish open communication 
throughout the organization. To bring about 
change, top management must encourage open 
communication and managers must themselves 
set the example. * 

In summary it could be said that OD is a process 
of facilitating social systems to function so that 
they are able to solve their own problems 
effectively. 
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The lecturette should end with a discussion' of the Managerial Grid, as 
developed'by Blake and Mouton, 1 and the grid concept should be explained 
in aome depth, if -li appears that participants- do riot understand 'it. The 
following transparency will help to illustrate the concept: 
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The Managerial Grid 



Participants should realize that the grid does not in itself constitute OD; 
rather it has been designed for use in the "first of six phases of a program 
devi3ed by &ldke and Mouton, all of which together constitute a.program 
of OD. The first two phases coticentrate.on management development,, * 
and the remaining four concern organization- development. (See notes in 
Study Guide , 4.3 for more detail. ) ' • 



C. 



Participant Activity: 
Scoring the Questionnaire^ 



In scoring the questionnaire*, the leader should announce that each 
person will' score his own on the dimensions of task orientation (T) and^ 

people (P). Instruct the participants in the scoring process as follows: 

*■ ^ • 

A. Circle the item number for items 1, 3, 9, 
10, 11, 15, 16, and 17. 

B. Write a "l n in front, of the circled items' to 
which you responded S (seldom) or N (never). 

C. Write a "1" in front of items not circled to . 
x > which you ^responded A (always) or 

F (frequently). * ' 
Circle the M l f s l! which you have written in 
front of the following items: 2, 4 r 5, 6, 8, 
10, 14^ 16, and 18. 

Count the circled M l f s. 11 This is your score 
for concern for^people. Record the score 
in the blank following the letter ,! P" at the 
end of the^ questionnaire. 
Count the uncircled v,, l's. 11 This is your 
score for concern for production. Record 
this number in the blank following the 
letter "T. ,! 



D« 



E. 



ERIC 



From The Managerial Grid by Dr. Robert R. Blake and Dr. Jane 
S. Mouton. Copyrightl964 by Gulf Publishing Company, Houstoi}, Texas. 
Used with permission 
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Next the leader should distribute the Managerial Grid sheets 7-1 \ H44:20 



and instruct the participants to follow the directions on the, sheet.! 
D. Participant Activity: 



General Group Discussion v of the Grid 
,Afte'r participants have located.themselves on the Managerial Grid, 
the leader should engage all in a discussion to briffgl^ 
they se°e in relation to their location within the grid. In the* course of the ( 
discussion it should be pointed out that Blake and Mouton do not view the 
five, chief positions' as defining a set o£ personality characteristics; rather, 
they more nearly constitute anchor4g^s for managerial attitudes and 
practices. 

» * 
Thought of in this way,, aspects of the grid are more accurately* regarded 
is describing systems of pressures acting on an individual 9ausing him ta 
manage in a-certain fashion. Such pressures arise from; 

(1) Inside himself. 

(2) The immediate external situation and/or 

(3) ChaTacteflstics of the organizational system, including 
traditions, established practices and procedures. 

c "Though most people seem to be predisposed to manage in one way or 
" another, points on the grid are m>t to be thought of as personality types 
that isolate a give^ individual's behavior. They do not slot him in a 
rigid and; inflexible way Into a certain place. Behavior is more changing 
and flexible than that. * 




"In comparison with a mechanical explanation of managerial behavior, the 
grid pictures a number of different sets of assumptions about now an in- 
dividual can manage. Any set of assumptions is subject to change. When- 
ever a person changes his underlying managerial assumptions, his act&al 
managerial practices shift accordingly, or else a gross discrepancy is 
present betyeen the attitudes he expresses and the .actions he takes. A 
given individual's *tyle ? then, may be viewed as a dominant set of assump- 
tions. These assumptions orient his thinking and his bfehavior in dealing 
with productlon/pedple relationships. Furthermore, he may oj may not 
be aware of the assumptions that are guiding his actions. The purpose of 
this book, .and. of much management'training, is to aid an individual to 
become more knowledgeable regarding his own assumptions 1 about how to 
manage. "* - ' . - . ~ 1 

ilbid,, pp. 12-13. 
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Alternate Activity: 



Film Presentation 



. A film' could be* shown in place of the general group\discussion as 
a means ofUnterpreting the. grid", followed by a brief que stion-and-answer 
session. 



F-65 



"The Managerial .Grfd' 



The film lasts.35 minutes. ? < 
■ E. . Participant Activity: \ 



; Identifying Signs of 
Organizational. Health- 1 , 



Based on their background reading and class .discussion, the parti- 
cipants might now be asked to identify characteristics of healthy and un- 
healthy organizations. The leader should distribute "the following, nandout 
to begin this activity: ; •* • i * ■ 



H-4:21 I Some, Characteristics of Unhealthy 

' . . \ ■ . '■ ■ . and Healthy Organizations ' 

Column 1 (unhealthy) is filled in,on the sheet, and the second column 
(healthy) is blank*, , The blank column- is to be filled in by means of a; 
general group discussion, not intended to beilengthy but to serve as a " 
review to the essence and concepts of OD.. , 

At the conclusion of the discussion, theVad^r may wish to distribute for 
participants' own referenpe the complete chart (both columns filled iij) , 
which is to-be found in the subsequent handout: - \ 



H-4.-22 Some Characteristics of Unheklthy 



and Healthy Organizations 



F . . P articipant Activity : 



f Applying OD to Libraries -. 
^ At this p.oint it would be natural for the group to express an interest 
in OD methods 'and techniques that will be of help .to them in their library 
situations. ' 



If there has. been a research task force working on OD, this would be a 
lFordyce and Weil, op. cit. , p. 11-14. ' 
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Team Building 
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2. 


Confrontation goal-setting 


2. 


3. 


Intergroup problem 


3; 




solving 




4. 


Organization Mirror 


4. 


5, 


Life/career planning 


"5. 


6; 


FisKbowl 


6. 


7. 


Role playing 
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,good time for them to. make their report^ In addition, it is suggested that 
either the leader or the task force group put a list of some OD techniques 
on % .board or easel. 1 ' These might be listed in two columns,' such as 
the" following: 

; .. • '. r 

Methods to Find Out What is Going 
Methods, to Bring About' Chan ge ; p n • 

Questionnaire 
Interviewing 
Sensing 

Polling 
Collages 
Drawings 

Physical representations of 
organizations. 

Participants should be< asked to suggest situations in their own libraries 
where OD techniques might be usefully applied. Either the research task 
force or other group members might be asked to demonstrate, possibly 
through role playing, a library situation in which OD techniques are being 
used, This might include active participation by the whole group or just 
by the researclutask force group. - . " 

• * ' r 

G. Review and Evaluation of Entire Course: * 
Paired Interviews and General Group * 

Discussion ,> " 1 

If review,and evaluation are to be useful to both participants and 

leader, at least 30 minutes should be set aside for the purpose. 

Participants 4 were asked, in preparation for this session to review 'their 
goals as individually set at the beginning of the course, or as evolved by 
the entire group. Now they should be asked to select partners, each part- *' 
ner to interview the other about his goals, accomplishments in connection 
with the course* and the ways he has been able to apply what he has 
learned. Such questions as the following might be considered: 

—What were the most important thirigs you 
-learned? 



llbid./pp. 77-182. 
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— How did these learnings occur? 
« * . -* 

--How do you think you will be able to apply what 
you have learned ? 

* it , 

After the pairs have had time to interview each other, the group should 
come together as a whole, and the leader might ask members to share as 
thty wish responses to/the above questions. This'gives the leader a view 
of y?\ *ch methods and 1 subjects were most helpful in the course, hel£s each 
participant articulate how he learns, and enables evferyontf.to hear from 
others how they learn— knowledge which constitutes a valuable base for. 
, continuing education.^ "I. 

•The leader concludes with his view of his own accomplishments, those of 
the group, and of .the* course in general. * 

At the end of the meeting, the leader should distribute copies of tte final 
course evaluation ^sheet, Form 7/so.*that participants will have opportunity 
to evaluate and react to the course as a whole rather than just tc individual 
meetings as provided .for in the post-meeting reactionnaire *(Form 6). 
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'MORALE • 



Summary Outline for Options-Meeting on- 
MORALE 



Objectives for the Meeting: 



A. To consider the meaning of igprale. 

B. To demonstrate ways ih which morale in alibraxy work unit 
might be improved. 

Evaluation: 



Participants will be considered to have understood these concepts when 
they have demonstrated that they are able to apply the learning they have- 
accomplished to situations arising during the meeting. 

P re-Meeting Preparation: , # 



A. Completion of a work assignment. " 

Work Assignment 14 is on the subject of morale. If has been 
'suggested for use in connection with the meeting on Gellerman % 
(4.29). If, however, tne leader plans to hold a meeting on morale, 
^it would be a good idea to substitute one of the^ optional work assign- 
ments for. the meeting onf Gellerman, reserving Work Assignment 
14 for this meeting on morale. 

B. Reading, such as. the/following: 0 

% Saul W. Gellerman, "Facts and Fallacies About Employee 

Morale," Supervisory Management , 15:4-6, October, 1970. 

C. Suggestions for a'task force on morale: 

Fritz J. Roethlisberger, Management and Morale (Cambridge, 

Mass. : Harvard, 1949). 
Albert R. Martin, tf Morale and. Productivity: A Review of the 
• / Literature, " Public Personnel Review , 30:42-45, 

January, 1969. • 
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. Materials Needed: ; 

Chalkboard, or portable easel with pad. 
Chalk or marking pens. 

Case study ~ copies for all if not distributed at last meeting (alternate 

activity) \ 
Sufficient copies of the optional handout and whatever forms and work 

assignment are to be distributed in preparation for the next* 

meeting.. 

Opening the- Meeting: , 

State the objectives for the meeting in your own words. 

Outline briefly the sequence of activities that will make up the meeting: 

♦ A. Group discussion on the meaning of morale. 

B. Role playing and group discussion, 

C. Case study (Alternate activity) 

D. Summary and briefing for next session. 

A. Participant Activity: • 

The Meaning of Morale ■ 

The leader might initiate the discussion by remarks such as the 
following: 

Let's start by talking about what you mekn by morale* 
What does the word "morale" mean to you, as 
applied to your work situation ? 

After several interpretations, the leader might draw a scale on the board: 
,a continuum of morale. * 



Excellent * Very Good, Average Fair Bad 

Each participant could be asked where he .would put the state of morals in 
his library, or in the division of the library in which he works. « 

* Depending on how the tallies distribute themselves, the leader can thon 
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# make an appropriate summary statement. , * ' / 

To clarify further the concept of morale, the leader might ask: 

—What dtes morale mean to you individually ? '» 

As participants respond, the ideas suggesting good morale could be 
Usted-in one column and the idea* suggesting poor morale in another,, 
on the board or easel. Such a list might include: 



GOOD MORALE* 



POOR MORALE 



Feelings for the environments 

Motivation. , 

Purpose. 

Confidence and trust 
Usefulness. • 
Pride in.achievement. ^ 
Dedicatipn. 

Enthusiasm. \ 
Identification. . i 
Clear understanding of expecta- 
tions regarding job conduct 
communicated to employees 
Bytheir supervisors. 



Lack of confidence and trust* 
Lack of performance goals. 
Failure' to see purpose in work. 
Feeling that superior doesn't really 
, care about individual. k 
' Internal dissension. . 
Open disputes at times. 
Lack of 'dedication. 
Feeling. of lack of usefulness. 
Not treated fairly.. „ 
Unpleasantness. 

No one seems to care; why bother ? 
Indecisive leadership. 



Other general questions that will help to clarify the concept might include: 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 



7. 



8. 



Can morals be good in one area and poor in 
another area within the same organization ? 
Is it possible to have high dedication and low 
4 morale ? . 
Is morale individual or group ? 
Is it possible to have high morale and low 
productivity? - 

Is it possible to have high productivity, and low 
• moraje ? , 
Do most of A the factors we have listed center 
around the "work itself"? 
Do most of the factors we have listed center 
around the .environment — the atmosphere, 
scheduling, etc: ? 
Are they pretty evenly divided ? 
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To summarize, the leader might ask: 

7-What do you feel we have been saying to tie it all 
together? 

1 v 

• '* i I t - 

In 'the -subsequent discussion, sucTi points as the following (among.many 
other possibilities) should be brought out: 

1. Gopd morale is essential for the provision of 




Igh quality library service, 
2,* ' Morale can be either an individual matter, or a 
group matter, or both. 
High morale is built up from a number of 
elements, of course, but one of the mpst 
important is clear definition of expectations 
regarding job content, communicated to the 
Employees by their supervisors. 
When morale is high,* there will be many signs » 
which make it apparent; for example, good 
discipline may. exist — employees willingly 
comply with established rules and standards of 
job performance and job conduct. 



B. Participant Activity: 



Role Playing 



. If the leader feels that more learning would result from actual de- 
monstrations of first steps a supervisor might take to improve morale in 
his library situation, a role play or sequence of role plays would be a 
logical choice* Following is a situation which could be role played in a 
variety of ways. ff 

The Situation: 



You have just been made head of a technical services 
department in a library and there are five people who 
report to you: 2 professional librarians, 2 subpro- 
fessionals and 1 clerical worker. You find, in addi- 
tion to a large backlog of work, that the department 
is pervaded by a condition of low morale. You have 
been told in advancejhat this condition had been 
noted by the previous department head, and you-notice 
signs oftt even though you have only recently been 
assigned. to the position. You, notice, for example, 
that the group does not work very well together. # 
Before taking specific steps to trjj to handle the * 
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backlog, of work, you decide that the basic problem 
is poor morale, and that your first efforts will be 
* ' ' directed toward improving it. ? 

Therefore, the'problem is: What steps will you take 
toward improving the morale ? What will you do to 
encourage greater productivity ? To start with, how" ** 
will you,find out what specific conditions or problems 
are causing the low morale ? Before we role play ^ 
any specific situations, let us first decide as a group 
on the over-all plan of approaching the problems. 

y 

It will probably be found that the participants will suggest a variety of 

first steps. Sbifle may suggest individual interviews; some a group 

meeting. The leader should engage all in a discussiqia of what initial 

steps they would take, and also ,which step they would give priority over 

others. * * *. s % 

o 

^The discussion might; for example, take form as follows: 

- ♦ " — What would be your first activity in, this 

•situation? . m 

* «) 

Some will probably suggest individual interviews,<*6thers a group meeting. ' 
The role playing activity then will depend on the gr&ip decisions of 
whether it would be better to hold individual interviews or a group meeting 
first. Suggestions for both role plays follow, the individual interview 
situation first. " (It is expected'that the participants will probably decide 
to start with the individual interviews. )- \ ' * 

* * 
• 1 —If you decide to have individual interviews, whaC 

would be the nature of the interviews ? WTi^t kind 
$ of data would you try to collect ? What proportion - % 

Of the time should probably be spent in listening 
as opposed to asking questions ? How would you 
make a record of the data yod collect ? How . 
would you use the data you collect ? Would every 
individual be interviewed, or a sampling ? "How 
* * are you going to conclude the interview so it will 
B'e^6n a positive notp? 
--l3ome of you have suggested a department group > 
meeting: what format would Such a session take ? 
What kind of data would you think should best be 
. collected" from such a meeting? What roje should. / 

2 / / 
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you as the supervisor take in such ty' meeting? 
How are you going to conclude the gpoup meeting 
so it will be on a positive note ? 
— What do you see as the advantages' of the personal 
interview over the group interview* as a first step ? % 



Role Play of Individual Interview 



Now that we have decided that the first positive step 
toward solving the problem of low morale would 
most likely be the individual interview, and from* 
our* discussion we're in fair agreement on the type 
% of data we wish to obtain from each individual, let's 

conduct an actual interview — a- diajogue between 
• the head of technical services and the acquisitions 

librarian. * 

The leader may wish to a sk for volunteers, or may want to assign the 
position of supervisory librarian to someone likely to do a competent 
job of keeping thejbiterview on target. If volunteers are requested and • 
no one responds, the leader should just pick out two likely prospects. 
It is suggested that one man aad pne woman be selected, the latter to be 
. the supervisor, for it has been found that such a situation often leads tp 
morale problems just in itself. 

After the role players have b#en selected, thfe leader should .3^ that they 
are'comfortably arranged in front of the group, reminding the eptire 
( gropp th^f the purpose of c the interview is to find out the reasofis far poor 
morale in this technical services department. For purposes. of this 
interview, it should be assumed that one of the participants is the acquisi-, 
tions librarian' (one -of the two professionals in the department) and that 
he has just entered the supervisors office.' 



Optional Handout j Observer's Guide 



Before the roleplay begins, the leader should distribute an observer's 
guide to the rest of thp paHicipants, jnajung remarks such as the 



fblloWing: 



$ 's The resf of us also have a job. Each. of us wiJJ be an 
1 observer. Take a moment to read these sugget Lions 

on what to look for as you listen and watch. We'll t 

discuss your observations later. 
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The role play should last about ten minutes, and it is hoped, that the parti- 
cipants will devise a natural close to the interview! -If this does not 
op'cur, the leader might suggest at a certain point that they break off, and 
then start a general group discussion beginning with, the reactions of the 
players themselves on'liow things went during t^3 interview. 

Questlons^such-as-fhe-following-mi^it be asked: 



1. i Ho,w well did the interview go from theater- • 
' .viewers point of view ? If- she' were to conduct 

it again, what, if anything, would she do 
differently? 

2. How well did the interview go from the point of 
view of the acquisitions librarian ? What degree 
of satisfaction or dissatisfaction did he expert 
ience from the interview ? 

3. What comments do the observers have-on the 
interview objectives or techniques'^ 

4. ' Was the interview too formal ?/Too informal ? 

5. Was.\the setting in* the supervisors office the ■ 
correct one "fbrguch an interview ?~ ' 

6. What would be some of the necessary factors 
regarding location for holding such an interview ? 

7. What major changes in questions or pattern 
wcjjild the^observers have ihade'if they had con- 
dueted,the interview ? How do they, think these 
changes Would have improved the interview? 

8. /Sfcould the supervisor hold a similar interview 
/ with each 4 member 'of Qie 3taff? Or a sampling 

only ? Why ? ' 

* ' 9 ' H °w many of the group feel that as a result of 

this interview a spirit of confidence and trust 

& , was laid between the supervisor and employees ? 

s' 10 * H °w many of thb group/, having experienced this 

/ y initial interyiew^between the.new supervisor * 

and one of the members of Jier staff, think that 
a personal interview was the best first step to 
take toward improving morale in the department ? 

A question-such as the last is a «ay-td finisfooff thfs di^spussion and lead 
. into the second phase! of the supervisor's plan, /namely a meeting with all * 
of lier staff. Before a role play of such a group meeting,- it would be use- 
ful to have a group discussion about the value of such a-gr-tfup meeting," 
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the supervisor's approach and the techniques she might use. Questions v 
such as the following should be raised for participants' consideration: 

1* What do you see as the chief values^of having 
such a group meeting? - 

2. Why take such an approach ? 

3. What should the supervisor's initial approach to 
the group be in this meeting? * 

4. What technique would be most effective to w e 
in extracting ideas from the groug ? 

5. How should such a group fneeting be concluded? 

6. In summary, then, what is our plan for this 
m group meeting g6ing to be-? 

As participants)' evolve a plan for t the group meeting, the steps might be 
written on the lpoard or easel. They will probably be something like the 
following: / 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



The supervisor first tells a bit about herself, 
so members havfe a common understanding of 
her background. 

She next tells them something; of her philosophy 
of management and why she is eager to get their 
ideas. "What are we doing to the library as a 
whole ? How does what we do affect the parts 
of the library system ?" , * * « 

She elicits from the group (free-form buzz 
response) their ideas and writes them down. 
After all ideas have been listed, she asks what 
practical solutions the group members might 
have to suggest and .records their responses. 



On the basis cjf the discussion, the leader might either: 

1. Suggest that the participants prepare a group meeting pattern 
for the supervisor to use, or 

2. Auk six participants to oonduot a simulated group meeting with 
one playing eaoh of the parts of the department members: the 
supervisor;- two professionals (cataloging librarian and acquisi- 
tions librarian)} two sub-professionals (one working with eaoh 
of tie professionals); and one olerioal person to serve the whole 
deportment, i 
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Group Meeting Pattern 
Alternative 



If preparing a group meeting pattern-seems most appropriate, 
either the leadeno^a^volunteer from the groijp should go-to the board or 
portable easel and write out actual suggestions as given by the group ' 
members concerning: 

T* 

| 

(1) Other information, if any J they would want to get prior to 
the group meeting. I 

(2) Remarks or questions they! would ask the group, .and the 
sequence in which they would ask them. 

the pattern produced by this exercise would then serve as a summary of 
the group's best judgment on the way to conduct a group meeting, and it 
might.be a good idea toduplicate the material later for* distribution to 
•the participants. ■* 

t 

Group Meeting Role Play * > 

Alternative: ' / 

If, in- the leader's judgment, more learning would result from 
a group meeting demonstration, a role play is the ^logical -choice. / - . 

•You, ,as the supervisor, have invited the other five 
members*of the. department to a group meeting. 
* In your own mind you knew what the factors are 

that concern you. 

Is the work being done ? 
Hcry well is it being done.? 
What are the barriers~that prevent this unit • 
from 'being an effective group ? 
.How can I affect the climate in the wprk . 
place to' improve motivation of my 
individual workers ? 

How can I build a feeling of confidence and - 
trust between myself and my employees 
through this group meeting? 
If I ani to make any progress toward improv- 
ing morale, what specific outcomes must 
result from this meeting? 



A. 
3. 



Let's assume that the last of the members of your 
staff has just entered and seated himself at the 
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obl bng table about which you are holding your meeting* 
What will your opening words to the group be ? 



Questions following this role play might include the following: 

How well did the meeting go" from the super- 
-visor!fLHoI^of view ? If she were to coh- 
duct it again, whatr if anytiiing, would she^ 
do differently ? — — — 
2. How well did the group meeting go from the 
participants' point of view? How satisfied 



are they, what feeUn^^buld'tHey have" as " 
vl they walked back to their desks, or out to 
lunch together? 

- 3. Was the problem or ideas on which the super r 
visor wanted suggestions made clear to each 
member of the group? Were all ths ideas 
presented by the group noted and written 

* ' down ? Were the items arranged in any kind 
•of priority ? 

4. On the basis of the discussion of problems 
or conditions, was a satisfactory transition 
made to developing a plan of action rather 
than letting the session end in general 
terms with nothing specific decided ? 

5. What was the supervisor really telling the 
group Jby her opening remarks to them ? 

- 6. Whatmse is made, in the group meeting of 

the data collected by the supervisor from 
' the individual interviews, if any? If none 
is apparent in the meeting as conducted, 
does that mean the individual interviews 
were not necessary ? Why or why not ? 
7. How many of the group do you think will 

leave the meeting and make their comments * 
to eaoh other and to others within the 
_ library on a positive tiote ? Why do you 
think they will be positive and not negative f 

If the majority of the group fttl the comments would be negative, the 
roasons why should be discussed, > 
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What specltfcally happened in the meeting that wquld . 

^ cause these negative statements ?*" — ^ 

\ * • - 

C. Case Study; 

"* Alfernative~Activity^ — - — — 

. \ Case-study 141, "Staff Morale, » from Lowell 1 " might be used as a 
focu;s for discussing approaches to improving morale. If it is to be used, 
the leader would have to make copies for all participants , preferably 
distributing them at the previous meeting so that participants would have a 
a chance to familiarize themselves with the details in advance. ' 

D. , Summary and Briefing for 

^^^L ^extJMeetin^ 



Unless circtmi^ances^andjl^roup's interest indicate otherwise, 
this would be a good place to round ofrtte^eeting^TTiejeader should 

summarize briefly the high points of the discussidn7^ai5r^on^irde-by- 

making whatever suggestions he wishes regarding preparation for the 
next meeting. - 



x Mildred Hawksworth Lowell, The Management of Libraries and 
Information Centers (Metuchen, N.. J. : Scarecrow, 1968), Vol. 3, 
pp.. 150-151. 
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